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" This iland of lapon is a great land, and lyeth to the north- 
wards, in the lattitude of eight and fortie degrees, and it lyeth 
east by north, and west by south or west south west, two 
hundred and twentie English leagues. The people of this 
iland of lapon are good of nature, curteous aboue measure, and 
valiant in warre ; their justice is seuerely executed without any 
partialitie upon transgressors of the law. They are gouemed in 
great ciuilitie. I meane, not a land better gouemed in the 
world by ciuil policie. The people be verie superstitious in 
their religion, and are of diuers opinions." — Will Adams 
(Seventeenth Century), 



PREFACE 



When Japan emerged from her isolatdon forty years 
ago, it is not surprising that so remarkable an event 
should have called forth a multiplicity of books de- 
scribing from every possible standpoint the country 
which had remained so long a sealed empire ; but it 
would have been strange indeed if much that was 
written of a land with a civilisation so imique, thus 
thrown open to the rest of the world at one stroke 
of the ruler's pen, did not misrepresent the stem 
reality. For even now, four decades after we forced 
our acquaintance upon her at the cannon's mouth, 
Japan — as no other country in the world — ^is apt to 
run away with the sober sense of the one who sets 
himself to write about her. It is my wish, in pre- 
paring this volume, to guard myself against the 
suspicion of the same want of self-restraint and the 
temptation to "enthuse," and, on the other hand, 
not to be too niggardly in my praise of a country 
which — all are agreed — has a great deal about it that 
appeals with an irresistible charm to the Western 
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mind. A book of first impressions of Japan must 
necessarily be more highly coloured than one of 
later and more matured opinions. For even Japan 
after a while begins to pall, and in revising at a 
later date the impressions jotted down in the first 
enthusiasm of landing on those strange shores, one 
finds it necessary to tone down here and there. . But 
the same sort of account will not be expected from a 
tourist as from a returned missionary or merchant 
who has resided in the country for years, and has 
become more or less " Japanesy." This is the book 
of a tourist, and any old residents of the country 
who may read it will probably smile at much that 
it contains, and wonder that the writer shoidd have 
been so easily charmed by what is to them un- 
romantic and commonplace. The impressions it 
contains are such as they were first written down, 
and the narrative of the journey is but slightly 
altered from the form in which it was first entered 
in my journal. 

J. LL. T. 

Gltn-Nbath, 

December 21s<, 1896. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ACROSS CANADA. 

Setting out— Montreal—The " C. P. R."— Bate of speed— Fellow- 
passengers — Mr. Yung Wing — His opinion of Li Hung 
Chang — General Grant and Li — The through journey — 
Winnipeg — ^North-West Mounted Police — Missionaries — 
Cree Lidians — ^Moose Jaw — ^Medicine Hat — Calgary — ^The 
Rockies— Kicking-horse Pass — The "Great Divide" — Fear- 
ful descent — ^The Selkirks — Snowsheds — ^British Columbia 
— " A Thing of Beauty " — Arrival at Vancouver — A useful 
vade-ineciim — The story of Vancouver — ^A mushroom town 
— ^From log cabins to granite palaces — Life in Vancouver — 
The "C. P. R." Hotel— A "dip" in the Pacific. 

I HAD been travelling in the States on a journalistic 
commission entrusted to me by the Western Mail, 
when I found myself, somewhat unexpectedly, in a 
position to gratify the wish of a lifetime, and to set 
out for the land of the Eising Sun. Japan was then 
on everybody's lips. She had astonished the civilised 
world by the series of brilliant exploits on sea and 
land by which she had humiliated her hated rival in 
1 5v ' B 
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the Far East. The Americans, eapecially — who do 
not forget that it was their gunhoats that forced 
Japan to hecome amoQahlo to Western influences 
and to enter the comity of nations — saw in the 
triomph of that country the direct result of their 
own high-handed proceeding. Japan had suddenly 
proved herself a power that even the West would 
have to reckon with, and had gone far to establish 
her claim to the goveted title of " Britain of the 
Pacific." 

On May 26th, 1895, I found myself— for the thkd 
time — at Montreal, going the round of the same 
sights which had charmed me so much before — 
again admiring the unrivalled prospect from the 
summit of Moimt Eoyal, and interested as keenly as 
ever, as I walked through the streets and lanea of 
the city, in the spectacle of two races so diverse in 
many ways living so amicably together. The morn- 
ing of the 28th I took the " cars " for Vancouver, and 
resigned myself to a live days and a halTs imbroken 
experience of the famous Canadian Pacific Eailway. 
The " C. P. E." is a great name in America. It is 
far and away the greatest enterprise ever imdertaken 
and successfully carried out on that continent of big 
enterprises, Brooklyn Bridge and the harnessing 
of Niagara are mere trifles compaxed with it. 
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The Canadians are justly proud of it. It is even a 
great political force — being aptly nick-named "the 
Grovemment on wheels." There is no more common 
topic on board Atlantic liners than the merits of the 
" C. P. K." No sooner are you out of Liverpool or 
Southampton than those initials strike your ear^ 
either in the saloon, on deck, or in the smoking- 
room. It is not claimed for the " C. P. K." that it 
has annihilated distance, but it has taken a long 
stride forward in that direction, and wiU yet do 
more. It is impossible to forecast the ultimate 
development of that great system. As regards speed, 
the time occupied at present in the transit &om 
terminus to terminus is five days and a few hours. 
Once at least the journey was done in four days, but 
the strain on the track was too great to justify a 
repetition of the experiment. It is safe to predict 
that before many years four days will become the 
normal time, and then the extreme limit of speed 
will perhaps have been attained, as seems to be 
already the case on the Atlantic. But it is not safe 
to lay down limits to the developments of the 
"C.P. E." 

Several of those who boarded the train with me at 
Montreal journeyed with me the whole distance. 
In addition to English and Scandinavian land-hunters 

B 2 
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bound for the north-weat, pig-tailed Chinamen and 
keen-eyed Japs crowded Montreal platform, and 
fraternised along the route, looking not at all tha 
traditional enemies they are commonly regarded. 
The Japs were mostly Pullman passengers, and were 
either prosperous New York merchants proceeding 
to their country for wares, or students returning 
home after a course of American or European train- 
ing. They presented a striking contrast to the 
Chinese, who were of the working class, having 
prohably made their " pile " in the laundry line. A 
noticeable exception was a very respectable China- 
man, with whom I came frequently in contact during 
the voyago across the Pacific — a Mr. Tung Wing — 
who was probably the only celestial on board the train 
and afterwards the boat that did not sport a pig-tail. 
He had become completely Americanised by a long 
residence in the States, and had married an American 
wife. Indeed, but for his unmistakably Mongolian 
features, he might have passed for an American — or 
rather, I ouglit to say Englishman — as he betrayed 
no trace of an American accent, though he resided in 
New England (Hartford), where the Yankee charac- 
teristics are supposed to be moat pronounced. He 
was well acquainted with Li Hung Chang, and held 
the opinion of lijm which one constantly hear^ 
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expressed in the Far East — that he has been a curse 
rather than a blessing to China, and that he has been 
the one great obstacle to the development of China 
on Western lines. Perhaps that was charging Li 
with more than his due share of responsibility for the 
rigid conservatism of the Celestial Empire, but the 
famous Viceroy has no friends among those Chinese 
who have come under the influence of Western ideas. 
The one dominant principle of his career, they will 
tell you, has been to enrich himself and his family 
at the expense of the country, and he is said to have 
succeeded amazingly. He and his relatives- between 
them own the greater part of a rich province. Mr. 
Yung Wing had nothing but ridicide for the estimate 
of li formed by General Grant, who said that of the 
three great men whom he had met in his tour round 
the world, Disraeli, Bismarck, and Li Hung Chang, 
he was not sure that the last was not the greatest. 

A journey across the American Continent without 
a break is not to be recommended, even with the 
splendid arrangements of the Canadian Pacific. It 
must be remembered that it is like going from 
London to Liverpool fourteen times, or from London 
to Edinb'orgh eight times, in one journey. A break 
either at Winnipeg or Banff, if not at both, is a 
necessity, if the journey is to be enjoyed. The 
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pleasures of the ride through the transcendent scenery 
of the Kockies and the Selldrks, down the caSon 
of the Fraser, and, finally, along the charming wood- 
land region of British Colunihia, cannot he appreci- 
ated by the jaded senses of the through passenger- 
A " stop-over " at Banff will refresh the mind'of the 
"West-hound traveller for the due appreciation of the 
rapidly-moving pictures which will await him, I 
am hero preaching what I did not practise, as I left 
Montreal too lato to allow myself the benefit of a 
"stop-over" anywhere ni route. The train I tra- 
velled by was the last, except one, that would take 
me to my destination in time for the boat for Japan, 
and I rec[uired a few hours at Vancouver before 
embarking. My advice to those of my readers who 
may contemplate the trip is not to follow my 
example, if they can help it, but to do the overland 
journey more at their leisure. They will have heard 
all about Winnipeg — that city of mushroom growth 
in the heart of the continent, the Hudson's Bay fort 
of yesterday, now a thriving city of many thousand 
inhabitants, the commercial focus of the north-west 
— and they will do well to break their joimiey there. 
No city is so often cited in illustration of the go- 
aheadneas of life in the New World as Winnipeg, 
The hour's look round allowed the through passenger 
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gives him but a vague and confused idea of that 
remarkable city, with its miles of imposing structures 
that would do credit to a city of a century's growth. 
From Winnipeg to the Eockies is a distance of nearly 
a thousand miles. Before the railway was built, this 
was a six weeks' journey, post haste, the old ox- 
trains taking something like three months. Now it 
is a matter of hours, not of days or weeks. Portage- 
la-Prairie, Brandon, Eegina, Calgary, etc., are, like 
Winnipeg, cities of phenomenal growth, and centres 
of prosperous farming regions. During this section 
of the journey we make the acquaintance of the 
North-West Mounted Police, a body of men of whom 
Canada has reason to be proud. One or two of these 
red-coated guardians of the prairies axe sure to join 
you on the " cars," and perhaps enter into a conver- 
sation with you. You will also probably encounter 
a missionary or two on the train. Each has a number 
of settlements separated by long distances to minister 
to, and the " C. P. E.," with characteristic considera- 
tion, allows them to travel between their mission 
stations for a nominal charge, or no charge at all. 
Specimens of Cree Indians, with their squaws and 
papooses, painted and blanketed, and looking very 
picturesque in spite of the dirt, resort to the different 
stations to see the trains pass through, and to trade 
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in CTirioe. Some of the places we come upon in the 
midst of the great prairies, notwithstanding their 
weird names, are veritable oases, and qnite refresh 
Its by their charming appearance. Moose Jaw, cnt 
off from the rest of the world, is just such a place. 
Its strange appellation is an abridgment of an Indian 
name, meaning, " The-creek-where-the-white-man- 
mended-the-cart-with-a-moose -jaw - bone " — ^which 
would be even more awkward in every-day use than 
some of the Welsh place-names are to the average 
Englishman, who styles them "crack-jaw." But 
Mooso Jaw is a remarkably smart, cheerful-looking 
town, with none of the uncouthness which the name 
would suggest. Medicine Hat is another. It is a 
finely situated and rapidly-growing town on the 
hmks of the South Saskatchewan, and presents a 
n^reshin^ contzast co its desezt-like setting of prairie 
xl^w^ At Medicine Hat the train stops half-an- 
boar. Doling tlie interval I w^nc with the Sector, 
wbo Ifead tnt^eUed with me &>r some hoozs;. to see his 
chudh and MCiWT. Itbev v«k Iwdt small vcc^Jen 
aUrflKMNtt^ btt ibft iniWBtl aiBMngweifflS lof the 
lbnMrimK«w^» ike umisv CMiikcff d^crduDan 
tMMll Aiak '*««nci;^'' if w« psnkdbihr cniue. 

Utohft ttife fiMkMK. Oftl^SWT— ^BNaw vwnf^* 
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with a future — Shaving been passed in the night. 
For three hours the long heavily-laden train kept 
climbing that great backbone of the American con- 
tinent till it reached the summit in the Kicking-Horse 
Pass, a mile above the sea — the " summit," it need 
hardly be said, in an engineering sense, for the 
mountains still towered several thousand feet above 
us. We had no sooner passed the " Great Divide " — 
where two small streams, starting from a common 
source, part company, and flow, one into the Pacific 
and the other into the Atlantic — than we begin to 
feel that we have begun our way down the Western 
slope of the range. Then we realise that we are 
descendiDg a feaxfuUy steep grade, and we experience 
a feeling of uneasiness as to whether the heavy train 
is well under control. But of that there is no cause 
whatever for fear. Through wHd and terrible scenes 
— ^which I shall not attempt to describe — over flimsy- 
looking trestle bridges, and through miles of snow- 
sheds, we are hurried along to the foot of the Eockies, 
and then over the parallel range, the Selkirks, till we 
reach the level region of British Columbia, surfeited 
with the sight of Nature in her most impressive 
aspects. Of giant hoary-headed mountains, frowning 
rocks, Nature's domes and spires, abysmal gorges, 
foaming torrents and roaring cataracts, of gleaming 
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glaciers and snow-fields, we had had enough. We 
experience a feeling of relief when our train rolls 
into the station of Vancouver, and we catch our first 
glimpse of the stately steamer — with every feature 
of which we are already familiar, though we now see 
her for the first time in the flesh — which is to he 
our home for thirteen days on the broad Pacific. 
There she lay, moored in her imposing majesty at 
the wharf near the dep3t — " a thing of beauty " and 
" a joy for ever," conscious, as it were, of being the 
pride of the people of Vancouver. 

I have not mentioned what was a constant com- 
ptmion of my trans-continental journey, and that 
was an annotated time-table, which is given to 
every passenger on his setting out. It is a piece 
of railway literature which ia not to be found out of 
the New World, and which (in that form), as far as 
I am aware, is only issued in connection with the 
" C. P. E.," but I see no reason why something like 
it should not be adopted in this country by our 
leading lines. It not only gives a brief descriptive 
account of all the varioiis places and interesting 
sights passed, but the distance each station is from 
the starting-point, and the hour the train is due at 
■ each station, arranged in such a way that by looking 
down the time column the passenger can tell with 
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exactaiess his whereabouts when he awakes out of 
sleep, as the train is almost invariably "on time." 
The publication also contains memoranda pages, on 
which the tourist can jot down his notes, and thus it 
becomes a record of his journey across. 

Vancouver owes its existence entirely to the 
"C. P. E.," of which it is the terminus. Until 
May, 1886, its site was covered by the forest 
primeval. In a few weeks, not only had a large 
clearing been made among the mammoth trees, but 
something like a town had spnmg into existence; 
but in July a fire, originating in the surrounding 
forest, swept away every house but one in the place, 
and, with that exception, every bmlding now in 
Vancouver has been erected since that date. Hand- 
some structures of brick and granite have taken the 
place of the timber houses of the first settlement. 
The remains of the forest are now a public park, 
which is one of the attractions of Vancouver. The 
population of the town in 1894 was twenty thousand. 
It has many miles of well-made streets, and, like all 
towns of that size on the American continent, is 
lighted by electricity and has electric cars. In its 
streets frontier and backwoods life is seen inter- 
mingled with the European, the American, and the 
Oriental. Down at the water's edge are extensive 
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wharves, lined with vessels from China, Japan, 
Australia, and the South Sea Islands, as well as 
from the various American ports on the Pacific 
coast. 

One of the finest buildings in Vancouver is the 
" C. P. E." Hotel, which is situated on high ground, 
and from which is obtained a lovely view of the 
town and the surrounding country. 

A dip in the English Bay — which has bathing 
facilities equal to those of any watering-place in 
England — is one of my pleasant recollections of 
Vancouver. It was an " event," as it was my first 
introduction into the Pacific. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NORTH PACIFIC. 

Leaving Vancouver — The Empress steamers — Description — The 
Empress of India — A floating caravanserai — Chinese 
waiters — Menu card — ^English impatience — The Pacific 
justifies its name — ^Max O'Rell and the North Atlantic — 
Typhoons — "Westward to the Far East" — The Empress 
of India in a typhoon — The Beaver — The Straits of 
Georgia — Mount Baker — Off Victoria — The ocean voyage 
— Crossing the meridian — ^*' Throwing a day overboard " — 
The reason why — The Aleutian Islands — Games — The 
Japan stream — ^Three "celestials" die — "Fishbones" — ^A 
lucid explanation — Ship-life of the "heathen Chinee" — 
Sundays on board — Impressive services — Parade — ^An ex- 
citing episode — Library — Japanese history — ^Kinka-San — 
Gulf of T6ky6 — Its charms — ^Arrival at Yokohama. 

On the second day after my arrival at Vancouver 
I had to start on my long voyage — the longest, 
perhaps, without a stoppage or sight of land made 
by passenger steamers in any quarter of the globe. 
I don't know if the time will ever come when we 
shall hear of the " Pacific Ferry " as we do now of 
the "Atlantic Ferry." Certainly, the Canadian 
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Pacific, by their line of Empresses, haa gone far to 
make such a description to some extent applicable. 
It ia still ordinarily a voyage of twelve or thirteen 
days, and even the Yankee haa not gone so fat aa to 
dub the Pacific a " pool." But, given a fair sea (and 
the Pacific is not, aa ia well known, so often " with 
its back up " as the North Atlantic) the days spent 
in crossing that vast wilderness of waters in one of tlie 
Empress boata pass away very pleasantly, and if the 
sight of a sail never cheers the vision, and even that 
of land is not always to be depended iipon, and if we 
are cut off for a fortnight from the living world, 
there is never a lack of resources on board, below 
and above deck, to beguile the tedium of the long 
voyage. The three steamships composing the line — 
the Empress of India, Empress of Japan, and Empress 
of China — are, as they have been described, veritable 
floating palaces, triumphs of the art of ship-building. 
They certainly represent the high-water mark in 
marine architecture. 

Though they ha^'e been frequently described, n 
few particulars may be given here. They are 
485 feet in length and 51 feet beam ; they have 
accommodation for 150 saloon passengers. They 
have a humcane deck, cabins and state-rooms amid- 
ships, porcelain baths, watertight compartments, 
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twin screws, triple expansion engines, capable of a 
speed of over nineteen knots an hour. The dining 
saloon and library are of the most ornate kind, the 
former, with its central glass dome, illuminated 
windows, and vis-Orvis family tables, suggesting a 
high-class American cafe. The three are of the 
cruiser tjrpe — ^to be converted into fighting ships in 
case of need — and are commanded by men of the 
Naval Eeserve, most of whom are navigators of great 
experience. 

The Empress of India, setting out from Vancouver 
June 3rd, 1895, was a floating caravanserai of seven 
hundred souls. The servants (or "boys," as they 
are commonly called), were chiefly Chinese, as were 
also a large proportion of the crew. The first sight 
of a number of yellow pig-tailed servitors, in caps 
and snowy blouses, standing in a mute row ready to 
enter on their duties as the passengers come in to 
dinner, is one that will be long remembered, and it 
is a view of " Celestials " imder the best conditions. 
It is not often that they are seen so clean and pre- 
sentable. Voyagers never fail to be struck with 
their silent automatic movements and soft velvety 
tread. Generally, their knowledge of English is 
limited to a few words of the "pidgin" dialect, and 
it is found necessary to number the different items 
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on tlio mcim card, so that in ordering you have only 
to ])oint to the number of the dish. The name, as a 
rulo, is beyond their comprehension, and when the 
name is given without the number amusing mistakes 
aometimos occur, the consequences of which a quick- 
Uunporod passenger or officer is apt to visit upon 
the head of the meek and inoffensive waiter. The 
Knglial\man or American abroad too often forgets to 
make lUlowanco for the difficulties to foreigners of 
hift own spooch. which are to no race more insur- 
mo\int>ablo Uum to Uio Mongol, and — a monoglot 
hiniHoir— is apt to Ih) impatient at the linguistic 
iguomiuH^ of i^thor nations. That English will one 
{\\\y bo tho xunvora^vl siH>och may be granted, but 
tho world is not vot i^omo to that Meanwhile, 
u\any of owv oouutrvmon abroad wHl act as if it had, 
\\\\\\ vail at. tho atu^udity of the Asiatic and the 
AlVi\>ai\» no losw than tl\o Kuix^ixjan, who does not 
wpoak tbtviv buvK\u\^\ 

M> timt jM^asrtjjjt^ rtOAXV^A tho Pacific was of the 
|^UM^M»u\t\vHt, \\\\\\ \\\x\ ^x\\\\\y\ \\\\s like \mto it. In- 
doo\l, I \\\^\\\ kn\^\\ \\l\oihov il would l>e possible to 
\\\\\\ tl\o N\^v<b AUaut^o tW thirteen days so much 
liko U\o \M\^\ \vvUi<^l uuU iHmd» and then a few weeks 
lativv \\\ \\\\\\ \\ ^^\\\\\ \\\ tho likt> placid mood for a 
Hi\uiUv \wi\Hl V\vv, \^\^ \loubt. Max O'Eell was not 
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far wrong when he described the North Atlantic as 
generally "having its back up"; and, though the 
North Pacific can at times beUe its name and even 
rival the Atlantic at its worst, its normal condition 
is without doubt more tranquil, and Magellan had 
good cause for giving it the appeUation he did. 
The typhoon season seems to be indicated by a 
rhyming verse which is well known in the Far 
East. It is as follows : — 

"June, too soon. 
July, stand by. 
August, you must. 
September, remember. 
October, all over. 

Though one hears variations of it, and sometimes 
its correct version is a subject of animated disputes 
among the passengers, the above form is given on 
the authority of Miss Scidmore, whose little book, 
* Westward to the Far East,' besides being one of the 
most readable little handbooks for the journey, is 
also one of the most reliable. 

The breeding-place of the typhoon is generally in 
the vicinity of the Philippine Islands, whence it 
whirls up the Gulf of Tonquin, and then passes 
into the Yellow Sea and strikes the coasts of Japan. 
But even a typhoon is not to be seriously dreaded 
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when you arc on board an Empress and in the open 
ocean. The chances axe against your being at its 
centre. In nineteen cases out of twenty you will 
be on an outer circle, and even when you are 
exposed to the full brunt of it, a staunch boat such 
as those of the " C. P. R.," navigated by such ex- 
perienced men as there are in that service, can 
weather the worst. I was shown in an officer's 
cabin, on board the Empress of India, a sketch of 
that boat taken when at the centre of a typhoon in 
the Chinese seas by a well-known artist among the 
passengers. It was the most terrific stonn that the 
steamer had up to that time encountered, and if the 
picture was the faithful representation of the scene 
that the officer assured me it was, it certainly 
seemed incredible that even the Empress could have 
lived in such a sea. But she rode through it 
triumphantly, and, when beyond the circle of the 
typhoon, seemed as trim and taut as when she 
entered it. I mention this for the reassurance of 
timid passengers, who, as they approach Japan, will 
hear a great deal about the dreaded typhoon. In- 
deed, there are not many passages so free from 
dangers as that from Vancouver to Yokohama. No 
sail is sighted between the two shores, no iceberg 
floats in the North Pacific, anil though some may 
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miss the excitement of such scenes, there is the 
compensating advantage that yonr mind can be at 
ease as regards any chance of a collision, and you 
can feel in the thickest fog that you have the whole 
vast desert of waters praisticaUy to yourself. 

There was some disappointment among the 
voyagers, as we were steaming out of the inlet 
of Vancouver and threading the Narrows, at missing 
a sight of the Beaver, or rather of her bones. The 
Beaver was the first steamer that churned Pacific 
waters, having been brought round the Horn in 
1836 for the service of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and, after being incapacitated, was used as a tug- 
boat when, in 1889, it became a wreck off Vancouver. 
But the remains had lately disappeared, and so the 
interesting sight of the earliest and latest steam- 
ships in the Pacific in juxtaposition is no longer 
possible. 

From Vancouver to Victoria, a distance of eighty- 
two miles, is a land-locked passage of great beauty. 
The course is down the Straits of Georgia. The 
noble peak of Mount Baker, nearly fourteen thousand 
feet in height, and covered with perpetual snow, 
impresses us in the distance. It is night before we 
are off Victoria, and so we are denied even a distant 
glimpse of the old provincial capital which so excites 
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the admiration of all who visit it, and which, not-V 
withstanding the keen rivaky of Vancouver City,' I 
atill boasts tho title of the Queen City of the West I 

A few came on board at Victoria, and as soon as 
their belongings had been stowed away, our mam- 
moth home moved away once more — away from the 
New World towards the Old, from the Far West 
towai'da the Far East, " where the sun sets, the sun 
rises, and time begins." 

Our voyage commences at the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, and ends at 35° and 20' north. By 
keeping north, the distance is considerably lessened, 
and, impossible as it may seem on the map, the 
shortest way across would be through the Aleutian 
Islands, and when they have been thoroughly sur- 
veyed, that, no doubt, will be the course taken. At 
present, East-bound steamers get within a few miles 
of the southernmost of those islands, but never go 
north of them, though the Parthia once passed close 
to the shores of the island of Attu, well into the 
Bohring Sea, and heard "the wolfs long howl." 
"Why we should be taking what appeared on the 
map such a circuitous route puzzled some of tho 
lady passeugera not a little. It was only on the 
production of a globe that tho pestei-ed officers suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that they were not being 
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purposely taken out of their way. They admitted 
at once that it was perfectly clear. Not so clear, 
however, could the scientific fact be made to their 
unscientific minds by the most clear-headed demon- 
strator, that it was necessary on the voyage out to 
drop a day fix)m the calendar, and on the return 
journey to double a day. One of the first questions 
asked by a sceptical lady on arriving at Yokohama, 
was what day it was there. It is doubtful if, after 
all the efibrts of the officers who were plied with 
inquiries, any fair seeker after knowledge thoroughly 
grasped the fact. Not that they proved themselves 
more dense than the gentlemen, but the latter, as a 
rule, did not bother their heads about the explana- 
tion, but accepted the fact and thought no more 
about it. This is how one fair writer accounts for 
it, but whether her explanation requires to be 
explained, my readers must judge : — 

"We left Vancouver on a Monday and reached Japan on a 
Monday. But the Monday between we missed out altogether. 
There is a puzzle for you ! How could that be ? If you look 
at a map of the world, you will see about halfway between 
Japan and America the 180° of longitude. That is where 
*East of Greenwich' and *West of Greenwich' join. In 
coming across the Atlantic and America and half of the Pacific 
we had each day caught up the sim a little bit, till at the 180° 
we were twelve hours behind English time. But coming west- 
ward to England from the East we began there at twelve hoiu^ 
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berore Greenwich time Thoae twenty-four hours had t 
added on to days when we were travelling westward, and we 
had to use up a whole day of hours, and no to make our timo 
coine right we had to drop out a day when wo reached the 180°, 
where the sun, as it were, sete in the west and yet rises in th« 
oast. I am afraid I cannot explain it any better." " 

The above is a laudable attempt, and is a distinct 
advance in lucidity upon the "explanation" one 
hears sometimes from lady voyagers, aa the resolt 
of much patient instruction on the part of one of 
the ship's officers. 

With the exception of crossing the meridian, 
there are not many "events" to be recorded in the 
passage across the North Pacific. It was our good 
fortune to pass comparatively close to two or three 
of the Aleutian Islands, but voyagers are not always 
sure of even a distant glimpse of land. The sight 
of an archipelago of which the outside world knows 
so little awakened keen interest among the passen- 
gers. But the islands in themselves were very un- 
interesting, being bleak, barren rocks, apparently 
uninhabited. We approached within three miles of 
one and took soundings. The games on board were 
of the usual sort, such as cricket, football, shovel- 
board, quoits, athletic sports, cards, dominoes, aa 

• ' Erer Westward through Heathen LamlB,' by Edith M. E. 
Baring-Gould. 
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well as the various games of later invention. In 
fact, there are very few games played on land that 
cannpt be played with greater or less inconvenience 
on sea. Golf has not yet, as far as I am aware, 
been adapted to the restricted conditions of an ocean 
voyage, but an enthusiastic golfer may yet be able 
to indulge his passion on board ship. The idea 
among the passengers in regulating their lives on 
board is to make themselves forget, as far as 
possible, that they are on sea and surrounded by 
a waste of waters. " Amusements committees " are 
dominated by that one idea. There were frequent 
dances on board. The last two were held in the 
open ah*, on the promenade deck, when we were 
well in the Japan Stream (for Japan has its " GuK 
Stream") and the nights were warm. Just as the 
big dance — the farewell ball — ^was coming on, a 
poor Chinaman died. But as he was "only a 
Chinee," the only notice taken of the mournful 
event was the postponement of the ball half-an-hour 
to enable the doctor— one of the chief organisers — 
to be present at the opening. Three celestials died 
during the voyage, and, in accordaace with the 
contract, their remains were embalmed and carried 
on to China. I may add that the bones of Chinese 
who have died in America often form part of the 



Weat-boimd cargo. They are generally shipped 
under the entry of fislibonea, A pig-tailed waiter 
thu.? explained to Sir Edwin Arnold why hia 
countrymen wished to have their remains transferred 
to China. " That number one piecey Giod-pidgin 1 " 
said the yellow-skinned celestial; "suppose want- 
chee go topside, after kill, then wantchee family 
make chin-chin joss at grave. Suppose no takee 
bones, no makee grave, no speakee chin-chin joss, 
then not belong topside at all after Idll, belong 
hellee-" That is, the Chinese attach great im- 
portance to certain religious offices being performed 
in presence of the dead man's relics, or at the spot 
where they are buried, by survi\"ing relatives and 
descendants. 

There is a certain interest in studying the ship life 
of the " Heathen Chinee," although, when you come 
in contact with bim in such close quarters, you are 
able to sympathise with the sentiment of Bret 
Harte : — 

" Which I wieh to remark — 
And my langaage is plain — 
That for ways that are dark. 
And tricks that are vain. 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar," 

As for the way in which our Sundays were 
observed, it need hardly be said that, in this respect 
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too, every facility was given for spending our 
Sundays as far as possible as on land. It has 
been my lot to be present, and even take a pro- 
minent part, in divine service upon several occasions 
on sea, but I never remember a service on shipboard 
which so impressed me as the one in the saloon of 
the Empress of India in mid-Pacific. Everything 
was done in order as in the best-appointed church. 
The commander read the service as few laymen can, 
officers and men as well as passengers joined in the 
responses, and sang the canticles and hymns with a 
heartrness not usual on board ship, and there was 
observed throughout a general reverence that might 
have been deemed inseparable from worship in a 
sacred building. To myself (who preached) there 
was no grievance involved in the limitation set 
down as to the time which I was to occupy. It is 
not surprising that the longwindedness of some who 
"occupy the pulpit" on board our ships should 
make such restrictions necessary. After the service 
there was a paxade of the men on deck. The crew 
numbered about two hundred, a large proportion 
being Chinese. 

One of the exciting episodes of the passage is the 
practice of the crew in lowering the boats and dealing 
with an imaginary outbreak of fire. All were in 
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their allotted stations a few seconds after the soimd- 
isg of the alarm belL To a dcxtoos passenger, not 
warned beforehand, such violent ringing of the bell 
followed by such mad excitement, might prove 
extremely awkward. Of course, the ansiety of sach 
an one cannot last many seconds, as it is soon found 
that the wild mshing to and &o is all acting, bnt it 
occurred to me, as it most occur to others, that a 
word might with advantage be sent ronnd beforehand 
to the passengers withont informing those who are to 
be taken unawares. 

That there is a splendid libtacy on board the 
Empress boats goes withont saying, and that it is 
well stocked with works on China and Japan is 
eqnally a matter of conrse. If a Japan-bonnd 
passenger goes on board with only a general idea of 
the country he is visiting, and with no idea at all of 
its stirring history, by the time he reaches Yokohama 
he will know (if he be a reading man) all abont 
the sun goddess, Ama-terasu, the divine ancestress 
of the Mikado ; of Jingo Kogo, the first Empress ; 
of K6b6 Daishi, the greatest of Japanese saints ; of 
Hideyoshi, the great general of the Middle Ages; 
of the Shfigim lyeyasu, the greatest of Japanese 
rulers ; of his grandson lemitsu, only less famous ; 
and various other great names which he will hear 
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every day in the course of his peregrinations through 
the country. He will have learnt, perhaps for the 
first time, that Japan was in a faur way of being 
Christiamsed in the sixteenth century, and that 
traces of the Jesuit mission of that day have survived 
to the present time. The summary ejection of the 
missionaries, the practical stamping out of Chris- 
tianity, the all but entire closing up of the country 
to the outer world, its sudden re-opening forty years 
ago, and its marvellous renascence since, will have 
interested him as a fairy tale. 

The island of Kinka-zan was sighted at noon on 
Saturday. For twenty-four hours we skirted the 
Japanese coast, but saw little of it, owing to a thick 
haze, till we had roimded Cape Su-zaki and were 
steaming into the Gulf of Tokyo. All on Sunday 
morning was bathed in glorious sunshine, and our 
approach to the Land of the Bising Sun was as it 
should be. None of those who were visiting Fan- 
land for the first time were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The beauties of the Gulf of Tokyo charmed 
all on board. Eesidents of the country — ^European 
and native alike — who were returning to their homes, 
pointed out to us with pride the various features of 
interest, to the right and to the left, as we coursed 
up the picturesque bay. At one moment a quaint 
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little fijshiiig village, at anothar an andent shrine or 
temple, at another a many-storied pagoda excites our 
enthusiasm. Proceeding on our way throngh a fleet 
of galley-like jnnks and graceful sampans, of modem 
war-ships and merchant steamers, we arrive at length 
at our moorings, and at noon are fast to the com- 
pany's buoy, and are encircled by Japan. Steam 
launches bear down upon us, the deck is rapidly 
over-run with natives and European and American 
residents, and amid many leave-takings I take my 
place, along with my few impedimenta, in a spick- 
and-span sampan, and am sculled ashore by a 
muscular little Jap, whose only garment is a breech- 
clout. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

YOKOHAMA. 

Landing in Japan — Custom House examination — The Jin-: 
Hckisha — Coolies — Some scions of the nobility — Fares — 
The Queen's English in Japan — Old Japan at Yokohama — 
Hotels— The BluflF Population— Clubs— Public hall— An 
American "star" — Churches — Seamen's mission room- 
Currency — ^Mysterious notes — ^Railways — Carriages — The 
natives as fellow-passengers — Commissariat — ^Fares — Lug- 
gage — Officials — " Treaty ports " — Passport regulations — ^A 
recent change. 

We are on Japanese soil. The examination at the 
Custom House is a mere formality. The attempt 
to smuggle opium alone can cause any real trouble. 
Even Japanese officials, the pink of politeness and 
courtesy as they are, and ever with a smile of 
welcome for the foreigner who lands on the shores 
from which he was so long excluded, can scowl at 
the sight of the contraband drug. Landing in the 
Far East is not the ordeal it is in the East, notably 
at Jaffa. The sight of a fleet of sampans racing to 
meet the incoming steamer need strike no terror into 
the heart of the timid tourist, like that caused by the 
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notorioiis boatmen of Syria. The Jap ia the exact 
antithesis of the Arab — the maritime as well as the 
inland type. 

A row of coolies with their jinricldshas ia in wait- 
iflg on the landing-stage — not the noisy, pestilent 
tribe which is ready to pounce upon tlie new arrival 
in some ports nearer home. Though each triea to be 
the first to arrest the attention of the new-comer, 
there is no unseemly WTOngling, no ai^ry disputing. 
The competition is &iendly and good-humoured. 

The national vehicle of Japan — which suggests an 
overgrown perambulator — ^is tolerably well known 
by this time to English readers, but it is not 
generally known that it did not originate \vith the 
Japanese, but was introduced among them by an 
American about thirty years ago. Tho assimilative 
Japs were so taken up with it that its use soon 
became general. It is now found throughout the 
different islands which compose the Empire, and the 
district is very outlandish indeed where there is not 
a jinrickisha. Every village where the road is at all 
practicable boasts a niunber of them. Besides those 
for public hire, many of the well-to-do Japanese have 
private jimickislias. One hears a good deal of the 
powers of endurance of the coolie, but very ex- 
aggerated accounts are sometimes given. He ia not 
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the being of almost superhuman powers which he is 
sometimes represented to be. An occasional one is 
met with who wiU bound along a great distance with 
more than an ordinary load of humanity after him, 
and at the end of the journey exhibit very Uttle 
fatigue, but he is rather the exception. Very many 
seem ill-fitted for such a laborious way of earning a 
living, either having seen their best days and worn 
themselves out in the service, or having never had 
a strong constitution to start with. More than once 
did I hesitate to employ a coolie on the ground 
of his generally emasculated appearance, and thought 
it a doubtful kindness to give him a job. But many, 
on the other hand, are full of vigour, and, although 
there isacertain uneasy feeling at first in aUowing 
oneself to be drawn along by a human being in a 
shaft, an occasional one is so very muscular and able- 
bodied that disquieting thoughts of countenancing a 
form of slavery do not obtrude themselves. It is 
said that there are found in the ranks of the coolies 
scions of some of the noblest houses of Japan. How 
far that is true I don't know, but members of the old 
samurai or retainer class, who were disbanded at the 
fall of the feudal system, seem to be plentiful enough 
among them. Just as there are said to be two or 
three baronets, and others with handles to their 
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names, among London cabbies, so among the jiyi- 
riddsha-Toen of TokyB, rumour says, there are mem- 
bers of the titled nobility of the country. That a 
broken-down baronet or the son of a baronet should - 
in hig diatress take to running a cab is not so very 
surprising, if he delights in horseflesh, as by so doii^, 
in adiiition to making a living, be gratifies a passion, 
but we can only suppose that a Japanese count or 
the son of a count (for Japan has, among its western 
innovations, our titles) takes to the profession in 
order to gain a livelihood. The coolie service can 
offer no other attraction, though sometimes a coolie 
of exceptional muscle seems to take a positive 
delight, like a well-conditioned horse, in bounding 
along with bis bumau load at the top of his speed. 
But to men with an inferior physique the service 
cannot be otherwise than very killing, and the 
prematui'ely decrepit appearance of many of them 
is not surprising. I have written here of the 
ffenus at some length, as I may not revert to the 
subject beyond making casual references. A few 
pai'ticulars as to fares may be added. At jinrickis/ia 
stands there is a tariff hung up on a conspicuoua 
board. Generally, even in the interior, the in- 
formation is given in] English as well as in 
the vernacular, and very amusing specimens of the 
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Queen's English are sometimes seen, the work of some 
local student too confident in his own proficiency to 
submit his translation for revision to an Englishman. 
The fare for a short distance is nominally five sen 
(cent), but double that is expected of foreigners and 
is recognised as the regular charge. In fact, there is 
practically one tariff for the native and one for the 
foreigner. The charge, as given on the tariff board, 
is ten sen by the hour and seventy-five sen by the 
day, but a pourhoire of quite an equal amount is 
expected of foreigners. If the Japanese coolie is not 
quite so rapacious as the European cabby or the 
American hackman, he knows how to grumble when 
the fare offered is only the bare amount due. But it 
is not often, probably, that he has occasion to grumble, 
as there is no class of men in or out of Japan to 
whom one gives a gratuity with greater pleasure. 

Yokohama has by this time become to a great ex- 
tent Europeanised or Americanised, but there is still 
a good deal of old Japan left, and is likely to remain 
for a long time to come. It is possible to see, in the 
course of a stroll through the native quarter, almost 
every phase of Japanese life with which we have 
been familiarised by fan, or tray, or screen. The 
visitor is fascinated by a succession of living Japanese 
tableaux. 

D 
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There are three leading hotels in Yokohama, 
namely, the Grand Hotel and the Club Hotel, facing 
the Bund, or sea-wall, and the Oriental, at the back 
of the Grand, in Main Street, all within a convenient 
distance of the landing-place. Each seems as well 
appointed as any hotel of their class in Europe. My 
experience of hotels in the Far East did not commence 
till I arrived at Tokyo. I put up at a private 
boarding-house on the Bluff, the landlady of which 
(Miss Brittan) proved to be a native of my own 
county. The house is one of two or three in Japan 
which axe primarily designed for the accommodation of 
missionaries and their families, and is thoroughly 
comfortable. The Bluff, on which most of the well- 
to-do residents have their elegant villas and bunga- 
lows, commands a beautiful view of the Bay, and 
there is ample compensation for the rather steep 
climb. Not that Europeans and Americans often 
walk up the Bluff. They must generally hail a 
jinrickisha, for which (unless the load is unusually 
light) a single coolie is not sufficient, the assistance 
of an atosJd, or pusher, being necessary. Some of 
our countrymen and countrywomen in Japan think 
it out of the question to go even half a mile on foot. 
You are almost everywhere, in the towns, within 
hailing distance of a rickisha, and, the charge being 
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80 reasonable, walking with many becomes the 
exception. 

The foreign population of Yokohama, according to 
the last ofl&cial census, was 3,700, but that number 
included 2,471 Chinese. The British residents num- 
bered 616, the American 187, the German 170, and 
the French 101. In the Yokohama United Club the 
British and American residents have a splendid centre 
of social intercourse, and the library is one of the most 
complete in the Far East. Other clubs are the Club 
Germania, the Masonic Temple, and the Chess Club. 
Yokohama also possesses a fine public hall, where 
theatrical and other entertainments :are given, and 
where an occasional star of English or American 
celebrity appears. It may not always pay a distin- 
guished artiste to go on tour through Japan, but when 
the visit is one primarily of pleasure and sight-seeing 
a little business may be conveniently combined with 
it. A lady of eminence in the 'American musical 
world made her public appearance at Kobe during 
my stay there, but if she came out to Japan with a 
view to making money, it is to be feared, from the 
attendance at her concerts at that port, that her 
speculation proved a bad one. 

The spiritual interests of the Western colony are 
by no means neglected^ The Anglican Church is well 
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represented there, as well as the CongregationalistB, | 
the Methodists, and the Eoman Catholics. An excel- 
lent institution in the foreign settlement ii the Sea- 
men's Mission Koom, nnder the charge of the Eev. 
W. T. Austin, the Chaplain, The reading-room ia 
the best I have come upon in any foreign port, far or 
near, and must prove a boon to our seamen which 
they do not often find. I turned in every day during 
my stay in the port (for, though not a seaman, I waa 
assured of a welcome), and always found it well 
patronised. 

The Japanese currency, strange aa the money seems 
at first, is soon mastered. It ia on the decim^ sys- 
tem, and consists of the yen aa the unit (which, at 
par, coiTesponds to the American dollar), the sen (or 
cent, the hundredth part of a ■j/en), and the rin (the 
tenth of a sen). There are paper notes of 1, 5, and 
10 yen and upward, as well as of 20 sen and 60 sen. 
Gold is practically never seen. The silver pieces are 
1 yen, 50 sen, 20 sen, 10 sen, and 5 sm. There is also 
a nickel piece of 5 smi. The copper pieces are 2 sen, 
1 sen, 5 rin, and 1 rin. The rin is a peculiar-looking 
coin, having a square hole in the centre. The value 
of the yeyt is based on the fluctuating value of the 
Mexican silver dollar, which is the monetary unit 
tlu'oughout the Far East. Some of the notes have 
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tiieir value indicated in English as well as in the lan- 
guage of the country, but where this is not the case, 
the Englishman stares at the note with as little profit 
as he would at Cleopatra's Needle till some kind friend 
enlightens him. I was congratulating myself upon 
the rapidity with which I thought I had mastered the 
currency when, on booking myseK for my first rail- 
way journey in the country, I was handed as change 
a number of notes, all in Chinese or Japanese char- 
acters, in which I looked in vain for a single Euro- 
pean letter or figure. There was no time to find out 
if the change was correct, and, besides, the booking- 
clerk knew no English. I had not yet had occasion 
to put to a practical test my stock of Japanese 
acquired on the journey out. 

Nothing perhaps will surprise the English visitor 
to Japan so much as the rapid development in that 
country of railway locomotion. Eailways now connect 
all the principal cities, and there were, in 1892, 1,717 
miles of road, and 609 miles in course of construction. 
The first lines were built by English engineers, and 
for some years were worked by Englishmen, but all 
the railway systems of the country are now entirely 
in the hands of natives. The carriages consist of 
three compartments, the second class being comfort- 
able enough for travelling short distances. As the 
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rate of speed is much slower than it is on our own 
railways (the gauge is slightly narrower), a journey 
of two or three hundred miles would be fatiguing in 
the second, and the first (in which there is generally 
ample room) is recommended to Englishmen for a 
journey of that length. The Japs are inveterate 
railway travellers, hut they make very little use of 
the first, and not very much of the second. Into 
the third they crowd like cattle, but travelling in 
the third with the Japs (as an Englishman wiU some- 
times do either from motives of economy, or in order 
to gain a closer acc[uaintaiice with tho people) is fer 
more comfortable than travelHng among the peasantry 
on the continent of Europe. The compartment may 
be more primitive £ind the seats harder than in 
Europe, but one's fellow-travellers are more innately 
gentle and more studious of the comfort of others 
than Europeans of the same class. European resi- 
dents of the country may have a different talo to tell, 
but I must speak of the people as I found them, and 
I say that, during my two months* travelling, I found 
myself on various occasions, when making a short 
journey, in a tliird class carrii^e, and, though I was 
eyed with a great deal of curiosity, the courtesy of 
my feUow-passengers made the journey always a 
pleasant one. There ore as yet no sleeping-cars or 
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dining-cars, but neat little boxes of Japanese food are 
brought round at all the principal stations. A potf ul 
of tea (including, besides the pot, a tiny cup) may be 
had for a few sen. But the conunissariat department 
on Japanese railways has yet to be developed, and 
the European traveller who goes a long distance is 
obliged, if he has not become reconciled to Japanese 
food, to take his own along with him. 

The fares are on the general basis of three sen per 
mile for first class, two for second class, and one for 
third class. 

Luggage is checked as in America, first-class 
passengers being allowed 100 pounds free, and second 
class passengers 60 pounds, but it need hardly be said 
that, among such a kind-hearted people, a slight ex- 
cess is taken no account of. Officiousness is not a 
characteristic of Japanese oflScials. I must say that 
from my first acquaintance with Japanese railway 
officials, when I first entered the station at Yokohama 
and beheld a sight which I shall not soon forget — a 
platform almost covered with squatting figures, as if 
standing out from one vast screen, who all stood up 
as one man, and hurried along with clattering clogs 
that resounded through the whole building as soon as 
the train came in — till my last experience of them at 
the same ;station two months later, I found every 
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station-master, booking-clerk, guard and porter, in 
fact, as well as in name, a servant of tlie public. 

Travelling beyond the limits of the open ports (or 
"Treaty Forts," namely, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Niigata) is still strictly for- 
bidden the foreigner who is not fortified with a pass- 
port. The free limit is a radius of 10 ri (nearly 24J 
miles) from each port. As T6ky5 is within that 
radius of Yokohama, it is practically, hke the latter, 
an open port, and may be visited without a parmifc. 
It would be quite futile to try to evade the passport; 
regulations. The system is much more real and 
exacting than it is in any European country or in 
Asiatic Turkey. When the foreigner books himself 
to any point beyond the free limit, he is asked for his 
mcnjo, and it has to he produced on his arrival at a 
native inn, and may he demanded by any police of&cer 
on the journey. A change occurred in the passport 
regulations about the time of my arrival which did 
away with a great inconvenience. Up to that time 
it was necessary to name in the document the places 
which the traveller intended visiting. To deviate 
from the route marked out beforehand was then im- 
possible. My passport was one of the first issued 
under the new regulations, which made the passport 
one of general use for the whole country. Applica- 
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tion for a passport has to be made through one's con- 
sul, who obtains it from the Foreign Office at Tokyd. 
Three months is the maximum time for which it is 
usually granted, but upon its expiration it may be 
renewed. British subjects are charged by their Con- 
sul two dollars for a passport, while Americans only 
pay a few cents. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

KAMAKUKA AND ENOSHIMA, 

"Midzu" — ^The Tokaidd railway — Disorganised service— Scene 
at Yokohama station — Japanese railway stations — ^The 
favoured foreign language — "Three little maids from 
school " ? — ^Will Adams and the ladies — Intense blackness 
of the ladies' hair— How Sir Edwin Arnold describes it — 
The Japanese and European complexion — ^A student — 
Interviewer and interviewed— Arrival at Kamakura— Story 
of an ancient capital — ^A Mongolian " Armada " — ^Kublai 
Khan — ^A Japanese "Bayeux tapestry" — Temple of Hachi- 
man — ^Venerable tree — "Pure ShintO" — The Dai Butsu — ^A 
few dimensions — Seeing the wild beast feeding — ^A good- 
natured crowd — ^An amusing "lapsics Unguss*^ — ^Village 
chartographers — ^Keception of a famous American — Temple 
of Kwannon — En row^e to Enoshima — ^Katase and Koshigoe 
— Welcome at a yadoya — Entering a Japanese house — ^A 
native "interpreter" — ^A Japanese diet — ^Enoshima — ^Benten 
— ^A hitch — Moralising — ^A ride (or drive?) to Pujisawa — 
A romance — ^A faithful courtesan — Ketum to Yokohama. 

My first excursion from Yokohama was to Kamakura 
and Enoshima, for which no passport was required. 
It was but a day's outing, for which Midzu (" cold 
water"), the native servant at the house, who was 
said to "know English," provided me with some 
excellent luncheon (bento) wrapped up in the artistic 
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paper of the country. My route was along the 
T6kaid6 Eailway, which connects T6ky6 with Kyoto. 
Though there were ordinarily frequent trains be- 
tween Yokohama and E^amakura, the return of the 
troops from the seat of war had for some time so 
disorganised the usual arrangements that it was 
quite impossible to find out much in advance when a 
train for the general public would be available. I 
was told not to put my faith in time-tables, but to 
go to the station immediately after breakfast and 
there wait patiently for a train whenever the autho- 
rities would see their way to put one on. That I 
did, and was considered fortunate at being only kept 
waiting two hours and a half. But finding myself 
in a Japanese station for the first time, surrounded 
by a crowd of the happiest little people in the world, 
I was never at a loss for subject-matter for study, 
and even two hours and a half passed away quite 
pleasantly. At length the word went round that a 
train was about to proceed West, and the excitement 
among the good-natured, slant-eyed, picturesque com- 
pany whom I had been watching with such keen 
interest, and the good-humoured competition for the 
best seats, were a sight to behold. The fare, second 
class, to Kamakura was 30 sm. The ticket was of the 
English card pattern, with the class and the destina- 
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tion in English. Some directions for passengers 
were in English, such as "Way Out," "Waiting 
Eoom," and the station was quite European. But 
in many of the stations in the interior, the only 
information intelligible to a European was the name 
of the station on the platform in lioman characters, 
which always appeared above or beneath the name 
in Japanese. One looked in vain for anything else 
that was legible, either on the train or in the station. 
Still, an Englishmen must find it much easier to 
travel in Japan than any other European. When 
any public information is given in any European 
language as well as in Japanese it is almost invari- 
ably in English. French and Italian are seen, but 
very rarely. 

Sharing my compartment were three dainty 
Japanese maidens — " three little maids fi'om school " 
they looked like. How exactly Will Adams's de- 
scription of nearly three centuries ago applies to 
Japanese ladies now! This is how that observant 
old seaman found them : " Their haire very blacke 
and very long, tyed vp in a knot vpon the crowne in 
a comely manner: their heads no where shaven as 
the men's are. They were well faced, handed, and 
footed ; cleare skind and white, but wanting colour, 
which they amend by arte ; of stature low . , . very 
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curteous in behaviour ; not ignorant of the respect to 
be giuen vnto persons according to their fashion." 
Some writers have not been content with describing 
the hair of Japanese women as "very blacke," as 
quaint Will Adams does. The blackness is such 
that they cannot lay too much stress upon its in- 
tensity, and the resources of our language seem to 
fail them in conveying an adequate idea of its depth. 
This is how Sir Edwin Arnold describes it, and if his 
language does not do full justice to it, no one can 
hope to succeed where such a master has failed: 
"His palette had not any black pigments black 
enough to represent the night-dark depths of the 
tresses of the Japanese girl. Those puffed and 
perfumed landeaux of oiled coiffure, so carefully 
dressed, and arranged so that no single hair strays 
from the rigid splendour of the toflette room, would 
make a jetty spot on the heart of midnight. So 
black that the very highest lights of it are blue- 
black beyond inky blackness ; black, so that ebony 
would be grey beside it. The glittering tenebrosity 
of it makes her little visage and her little nape and 
throat emerge like dyed ivory from the contrast." 
The Japanese, on the other hand, do not experience 
the same difi&culty in describing the complexion of 
Europeans. All Europeans whose hair is not posi- 
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lively black are one and all to the Japanese " red." 
They make no distinction, though their langnage is 
quite capable of it. According to Sir Edwin Arnold, 
they would be right in calling even a daik-com- 
plexioned Englishman "grey," compared with the 
"night-dark" tenebrosity of the hair of their own 
womeukind. 

But to return to the three demure little maids 
who shared my compartment en route to Kamakura. 
With them were two students, one of whom waa on 
speaking terms with my own knguage. Such an 
opportunity of airing his knowledge of English was 
not to be missed. He plied me with a string of 
questions about my country, about myself personally, 
about my journey out, and asked me for my impres- 
sions of Japan, on the shores of which I had only 
landed a few hours before. Having answered him 
according to the tenor of his words, I in turn became 
the interviewer. Education, religion, poHtiea, were 
each touched upon till the train drew up at Ofuna 
Junction, where I had to leave the Tokaido and take to 
a branch line. Cards were exchanged (an inevitable 
formahty under such circumstances in Japan), and 
the hope expressed on both aides that we should one 
day meet in far-away England. It is the dream of 
every Japanese student to be privileged some day to 
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visit England and America, and no Englishman 
cherishes the fond hope of one day seeing the 
countries of the Far East more than many an educated 
Jap looks forward to a visit to those of the Far West. 

A few minutes' ride along the branch line brought 
me to the station of Kamakura, and, ranged in a 
semi-circle outside the station, were a number of 
jinricJcishas to convey the passengers to the historic 
sights — all some distance away — of Kamakura. I, 
however, elected to walk on this my first excursion 
into the country of Japan, and in twenty minutes 
arrived on the beach. 

Kamakura, which is now, save for a few interest- 
ing relics of antiquity, an insignificant sea-side 
village, was once the capital of eastern Japan, and is 
said to have at one time contained over a million 
people. At Kamakura the Shogun Yoritomo, at the 
end of the tweKth century, laid the foundation of 
that military feudalism which bore so many points 
of resemblance to the English feudal system, and 
which only came to an end with the Eevolution of 
1868. Some of the stirring events in Japanese 
history occurred on the spot which I had now 
reached, and which presented so striking a contrast 
to its former troubled state. That peaceful scene 
was the arena of many a sanguinary feud between 
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rival military factions. On tliat sea-shore were ' 
beheaded the ambassadors of Kublai Khan, whose 
attempt to invade Japan in the thirteenth century is 
remarkable as being the last made by a foreign foe. 
For Japanese history has its "Armada" episode, 
not less stirring than that of oui' own history, In 
1259 A.D. Kublai Khan— tUl then in-vincible — invaded 
the coasts of Japan with an armed host of 150,000 
men and a vast fleet of ships and boats ; but the 
elements, not less than the courage of the Japanese, 
wrought havoc among the Mongolian "Armada," 
and large numbers of the men were captured and 
beheaded. Our distinguished countryman, Sir 
Ed^vin Arnold, who has written with such fascin- 
ation of Japan, was the means of a most interesting 
conteaiporaneous illustration of that event being 
placed in safe custody in the Eoyal Archives. It 
was painted on a silken scroll, and was brought 
under Sir Edwin Arnold's notice at Tokyo by some 
natives of high rank and offered to him for sale at 
his own price. Sir Edwin, comparing it to our own 
Bayeux Tapestry, told them that it ought not to be 
allowed to leave the country, and sent them to the 
palace with a letter to the Imperial secretary. It 
was submitted to the Mikado, who, after thoroughly 
inspecting it, ordered it to be deposited in the Itoyal 
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Archives, and paid a handsome sum for it to the 
owners. 

Kamakura seems to have been repeatedly de- 
stroyed and as often rebuilt, tUl, early in the seven- 
teenth century, it was completely ruined, and Yedo 
became the capital. The chief and almost the only 
remains that survive to attest its former greatness 
are the Temple of Hachiman, the God of War (con- 
taimng several famous relics), the colossal bronze 
statue of Buddha — the Dai-Butsu — and the image 
of the so-called Thousand-Handed Kwannon, the 
Goddess of Mercy. 

The first, dating from the end of the twelfth 
century, occupies a commanding position on a hill 
and is approached by an imposing avenue leading 
up from the sea. One tree, nearly twenty feet in 
circumference, is supposed to be twelve hundred 
years old. The main temple stands at the head of a 
flight of stone steps. Destroyed by fire early in the 
century, it was rebuilt in the year 1828 in the 
Byobu Shinto, or mixed Shinto (i,e,, native) and 
Buddhist (i,e,, Indian) style, having red pillars, 
beams, and rafters, and adorned with painted 
carvings of birds and animals. I propose to de- 
scribe briefly in a special chapter the religious 
systems of Japan, and shall there have occasion 
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to refer to the important reform which resulted from 
the Eevolution of 18G8, by which Shinto was purged 
of its Buddhist accretions, and a return made to the 
"pure Shinto" of the early ages. The Temple of 
Hachiman, like many othei-Sj was despoUed of much 
of its beauty by the zeal of the reformers, who aimed 
at a severe simplicity of style. 

But the chief sight of Kamakura, as, indeed, it is 
one of the chief sights of Japan, is the Dai-Butsu, 
which is the most famous of Japanese works of art. 
Some of the dimensions, as given by Murraf/, will 
give my readers some idea of its massiveness. They 
are as follows : height, 49 feet 7 inches ; circumfer- 
ence, 97 feet 2 inches ; length of face, 8 feet 5 inches ' 
length of eye, 3 feet 11 inches; length of ear, 6 feet 
6 inches ; width of mouth, 3 feet 2 iuches ; circum- 
ference of thumb, 3 feet. The irri^e is of bronze, 
and is supposed to have been cast in 1252. In the 
interior of it is a small shrine. Visitors often get 
photographed seated in the lap or on the thumb of 
the image. Professor Basil Chamberlain, the great 
Japanese scholar, says of it that " no othei' gives such 
an impression of majesty, or so truly symbolises the 
central idea of Buddhism — the intellectual calm 
which comes of perfected knowledge and the sub- 
jugation of all passion." 
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During an interval in my round of sight-seeing at 
Kamakura, I sat down in front of a tea-house to 
dispose of my lento (lunch). Soon there flocked 
around to see the wild beast feeding a number of 
the villagers, young and old, but their evident good 
humour made their presence pleasing rather than 
offensive. I sincerely lamented my inability to 
understand and appreciate the jokes which I felt 
were being cracked at my expense by the wits in the 
crowd. Not only my person, but my actions supplied 
a tempting field for the exercise of their humorous 
faculty. When, for instance, to quench my thirst, 
I was handed by the bewildered waiting-maid a 
tumblerful of hot water because I had ordered " o-yu " 
(hot water) instead of "midzu'' (cold water), the 
merriment of the company knew no bounds. Two 
squatted down with me on the bench, and were very 
much interested in my guide-book, especially in the 
map of Japan. Though the names on the map were 
as strange to them as the Hiragana characters are to 
an Englishman, one of them soon succeeded in putting 
his finger upon the position of Kamakura, and his 
pride (as far as a Jap can be said to have pride) in 
pointing out his discovery to others less intelligent 
than himself was natural enough under the circum- 
stances. I had another proof later in the day of the 
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intelligeiice of the natives as displayed in the use of 
maps and plans, A coolie, in trying to convey to me 
an idea of the position of a place which I wished to 
visit, drew on the ground a rough sketch of Kamakura 
and the immediate neighhonrhood, and marked the 
site very precisely (as I afterwards found). The 
main roads, the coastline, the Dai-Butsu, and the 
Temple of Hachiman, were given with the precision 
of a scientific chartographer. One was inclined to 
echo the sentiment of the famona American who, on 
landing at Yokohama, and hearing himself greeted 
hy the crowd, to his great surprise, with shouts of 
" ohayo ! " (good morning), and thinking that they 
were hononring his native state — Ohio — exclaimed, 
" These little Japs are a wonderful people ! " 

The Temple of Kwannon stands not far from the 
Dai-Entsu, on a hill commanding a fine view of 
Kamakura and the sea. The temple is celebrated 
for a gold-gilt figure of Kwannon, the Goddess of 
Mercy, which is over thirty feet high. 

From Kamakura I walked along a road skirting 
the shore to Enoshima — four miles distant — passing 
through two small villages called Katase and Koshi- 
goe. The whole route was no less historical than 
picturescLue. When Kamakura was at the height of 
its glory, this — one of the chief approaches to the 
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city — ^was the scene of many events of stirring 
interest. At the hamlet of Katase I had to leave 
the road and walk across a long stretch of sand, and 
over an arm of the sea by a bamboo bridge, till I 
entered the one street which constitutes the village 
of Enoshima. After trying one yadoya (inn) recom- 
mended to me, and failing to attract attention, I 
made for another (JSbisurya), where I was received 
with such a welcome as I had read of in books on 
Japan, but now experienced for the first time. Who 
will forget his first reception at a Japanese inn — the 
soft melodious chorus of " ohayos ! " the lowly pros- 
trations on knees and noses by host, hostess and 
waiting-maids, the exquisite politeness of the whole 
personnel of the house, and the competition among 
the merry-hearted mou^mSs for the honour of un- 
lacing the "honourable guest's" boots? Grenerally, 
the visitor has to do that operation himself, in the 
last resort, owing to the maids' want of acquaintance 
with his peculiar foot-gear. The necessity of taking 
off one's boots on entering a Japanese house may be 
irksome, but the foreigner would be a bore indeed 
who would think of stepping on those immaculately 
clean mats with his boots on. There is no need to 
be told the custom of the country in that respect : 
instinct alone would cause the traveller, not abso- 
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lately boorish, to dofif his shoes. We must not forget 
that those beautiful mats are the chairs and tables 
and couches of the country. What should we say if 
a man came into our drawing-room and went upon 
our chairs and sofas with his boots on ? We should 
probably resent it much more angrily than the kind- 
hearted, good-natured Jap would resent the soiling 
by a European boor of the soft, clean tatamis of his 
house. Still, the offence would be the same. The 
Japanese cannot understand the custom which they 
are told prevails in the Far West, of making a skeet 
or a pavement of the interior of a dwelling. 

None of the natives who almost embarrassed me 
with their attentions at the EUsu-ya knew a word of 
English, but a neighbour was sent for who, no doubt, 
was looked up to by his fellow- villagers as a wonder- 
ful Unguist, but who, as an English interpreter, was 
absolutely worthless. He did not know as much of my 
language as I did of his. However, I had no serious 
difficulty in making my wants known. A meal was 
sot before me, but, hungry though I was, I had not 
yet been long enough in the country to relish the 
delicacies of a purely Japanese diet. I had to be 
content with merely appeasing my hunger, and 
looking forward to a good English supper at Yoko- 
hama after my day's sight-seeing were over. Amid 
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a general chorus of " sayondras " (farewell), and the 
" Please come again " of the " interpreter," I took my 
departure, and set out to " do " Enoshima. 

As I have said, Enoshima practically consists of 
one street, the shops of which are stocked with the 
sea-shells, corals, rope-sponges, and other marine 
curios for which the locaUty is celebrated. From 
earliest times Enoshima has been sacred to Benten, 
the Goddess of Luck in the Buddhist pantheon. On 
the far side of the island is a large cave, said to be 
370 feet in depth, associated in the mythology of the 
country with a savage monster that used to devour 
the children of the village of Koshigoe, till Benten, 
coming down from the clouds, married him. There 
are several temples on the island, all more or less 
interesting. 

Eetracing my way back to Katase, I took a 
hiruma for Fujisawa, on the T6kaid6 Kailway, about 
three miles off. At one time it looked as if I should 
have to do the journey on foot, and thus run the risk 
of missing the last train for Yokohama. The owner 
of the kuruma demanded more than double the right 
fare. I appealed to the tariff-boaxd facing us, on 
which the precise charge was given in English and 
Japanese. The usual crowd of natives gathered 
round, but though the disputants were a countryman 
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and a foreigner, no particular .'jympathy, as far as I 
could make out, was displayed with the former. 
Their crowding round was due to mere curiosity, and 
when the foreigner carried his point, and the native 
yielded under protest, their friendly attitude towards 
me was q^uite unaffected by the result, and to my 
"sayondra" they responded in unison and with 
e^'ident heartiness "sayondra." Incidents of that 
kind in Japan cannot fail to set one moralising and 
contrasting the conduct of the Japanese with that of 
Europeans under similar circumstances, to the de- 
cided disadvantage of the latter. 

Off the huruma-ya — a mere stripling, but sturdy 
notwithstanding — trundled at a sharp trot, along an 
interesting, and, for the most part, shaded road, and 
in half-an-hour drew up at a tea-house, near the 
station of Fujisawa. A few biscuits and some lemon- 
ade—in addition to the not very rolishable tea — were 
all that I could get, for love or money, to satisfy the 
inner man; but they were welcome as far as they 
went, and the hour before my train was spent in 
strolling about the village. Though Fujisawa has no 
particular attractions, it has its romance, for in it axe 
shown the tombs of Oguri Hangwan, and a courtesan 
of the village, Terute Hime by name, of whom the 
following stories are told. A conspiracy to drug him 
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with sake, and then murder him, was made known 
by Terute Hime to Oguri Hangwan, who thereupon 
vaulted upon the back of a wild horse, which he 
had seized, and escaped to Fujisawa. On another 
occasion, his enemies having decoyed him into a 
poisonous bath which induced leprosy, his mistress 
—more faithful than Samson's— wheeled him in a 
barrow all the way to the famous sulphur springs of 
Yunomine, in Kishu, where a week's bathing restored 
him to health and strength. 

Leaving Fujisawa at nine, I arrived at Yokohama 
a little before ten, having completed in one day an 
excursion to which two days are usually devoted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HAKONE HILLS. 

Earthquake — Seismological Society — Earthquake drill — A 
popular idea — The next volcano — ^Passport — ^An official 
fiction — ^Provisions — Kodzu — Keception of a hero of the 
war — Squatting — One effect of railways — ^The Jap as a 
fellow-traveller — As a smoker — Tea-house — ^A long tram- 
ride — The T6kaid6 — Odawara — "Odawara Conference" — 
Castle — Yumoto — Tonosawa — A charming yadoya — 
Hibachi — Ewa San — ^Embarrassing attention — Keo 
San — Intruders — The JBuyo — Early rising — The Hon. Miss 
Ewa takes a seat — Bare luxury — ^Bathing — A week in a 
bath ! — Cleanliness before Godliness — Evading a toll — 
Miyanoshita — Fuji-ya — Special industry — Kagos — Ashi- 
noyu — Matsuzaka-ya — His Japanese wife — ^A French 
journalist and Japanese ladies — Miss Bacon's testimony — 
Looking down upon Hakone — Return journey — ^Uncertainty 
of trains— T6ky6. 

A FAVOURITE holiday resort of the foreign residents 
of Yokohama and Tokyo, is the Hakone district, to 
which I made an excursion two days later. As I 
was preparing to set out for the station, immediately 
after "tif&n," Yokohama was visited by an earth- 
quake, which, although it caused comparatively little 
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excitement among the residents, was decidedly dis- 
quieting to a new-comer. Though there is said to 
be on an average one earthquake a day in Japan 
(and probably that is an exaggeration) most of them 
are only registered by delicate instruments — seis- 
mometer, seismograph, or seismophone — and the 
inhabitants have no knowledge of them. But the 
tremor which agitated Yokohama that day was 
unpleasantly perceptible, and if it had happened 
in England, would have caused considerable stir. It 
happened on the anniversary of the day on which 
an unusually violent earthquake had occurred in 
eastern Japan the year before, by which some lives 
were lost, and there was a popular presentiment that 
another was going to happen that day. But for 
that general anticipation, which had wrought upon 
the neyves of the more timid ones, the event would 
have caused no excitement whatever. It is well- 
known that Japan is pre-eminently a land of earth- 
quakes, being, next to the Philippine Islands, the 
most unstable country, physically, of any in the 
world. You never know at what moment you may 
have to rush out of the house, to get beyond the 
range of falling timbers, and there is the danger, 
when you have got clear, of disappearing in a gaping 
fissure in the earth. But many of the best educated 
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Japanese show themselves wonderfully cool in face 
of the danger, and seem bent more upon taking 
accurate notes of tlie phenomena with watch and 
inatrument, and acting upon the instructions circu- 
lated by the Seismological Society, than upon looking 
after their personal safety. But the first impulse of 
the mass of the people is still to rush out of doors, 
and familiarity with earthquakes has only made 
them the more alive to the danger. It is said that 
the people are taught from childhood a regular 
earthquake drill. If the house be open when the 
first tremor comes, the occupants rush out of doors 
helter-skelter ; but if it be closed, each man or 
woman or child takes hold of one of the 7Hado 
(outer shutters), and rushes away with it on hia 
or her head, as a protection from falling tUea, and 
as soon as the nearest open space is reached, lays it 
on the ground and sits on it, thereby minimising 
the danger of falling into cracks in the earth's 
surface. There is a popular idea that ground on 
which bamboo grows is less likely to be rent than 
open land, the interlacing roots being supposed to 
hold the ground together, and bamboo groves are 
consequently said to be much sought by a panic- 
stricken populace on the occasion of an earthquake. 
The deduction has been made from a large number 
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of scientific observations of seismic phenomena that 
a certain spot very near Yokohama will be the site 
of the next volcano, which is to rise, Fuji-like, from 
the plain. It was fortunate that I did not know 
that at the time of the tremor in Yokohama, or I 
might have thought that the anticipation was about 
to be realised. 

For the Hakone Hills a passport was required, 
which I obtained at the local Kencho (prefecture) 
by applying through the British Consulate. Though 
I never felt in better health, or looked it, than when 
I presented myself at the office of the Kencho with 
a paper from the consul, a native clerk, in handing 
me the passport, informed me in broken English and 
with a smile, that the document stated that I was 
visiting the Hakone District for the benefit of my 
health — a figment for which I was in no way respon- 
sible. If I had not acquiesced in the official fiction, 
the district I wished to visit would have been for- 
bidden ground to me. At first I did not like the 
idea of carrying about with me a palpable lie. Any- 
one would have voted me a fool if I had made a 
difficulty about it. I did as others do, and pocketed 
the document, though its wording was quite belied 
by my appearance. Having stocked my portmanteau 
with a pot of Liebig's extract of meat, three tins of 
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sardines, a small tin of biscuits, and some tea, coffee, 
and sugar (not omitting a knife and fork and a 
spoon), I set out again for the T6kaid6 Station, and, 
amid the deafening clatter of fellow-passengers, took 
my seat in a second-class compartment (fare, 62 sen) 
for Kodzu, distant forty-nine miles. As I passed 
again through Fujisawa, I found the platform 
crowded with people, among whom were the school- 
children drawn up in a line in charge of their 
teachers. As soon as the train drew up, a hearty 
cheer went up from the crowd, and out of one of 
the carriages stepped a smart young army officer, 
who, after exchanging greeting with some of his 
friends, walked off the platform escorted by the 
people, several of whom carried banners on long 
bamboo poles. There was no one in my compart- 
ment to offer me an explanation of the demonstration, 
but it was scarcely needed. It was the first of many 
similar demonstrations which I was destined to 
witness at railway stations in the course of my 
travels through the country, and the person honoured 
in each case was a local hero returning from the war. 
In every such public reception the village school- 
children played a conspicuous part. They wore 
drawn up in Jines, sometimes three or four deep, 
and, as soon as they caught sight of the hero of the - 
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hour, three hearty cheers in true British style 
greeted his arrival. Thus was the military spirit 
fostered and encouraged in the breast of young 
Japan. 

It will probably take another generation at least 
before sitting down becomes quite natural to the 
majority of the Japanese. In railway carriages, 
even in the second-class, a native will often take 
off his shoes and squat on the seat, instead of sitting 
on it in Western fashion. In the third-class, among 
the peasantry, that is common enough. The railways, 
perhaps, as they spread over the country, will have 
more effect in making the Japanese a nation of 
sitters, instead of a nation of squatters and kneelers, 
than any other Western innovation ; but it will be 
long before even railway travelling will quite recon- 
cile the mass of the people to the habit of sitting. 
But whether sitting, squatting, or kneeling, the Jap 
is not to be surpassed as a companionable fellow- 
passenger. His innate politeness and never-failing 
courtesy prevent his taking more than his due share 
of the seat, and he will subject himself to much 
inconvenience and even discomfort in order to oblige 
others in the matter of ventilation, and if he does 
not ask you if you object to smoking, it is because 
he has never heard of anyone who does object. He 
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belongs to a nation of smokers, and as his wife and 
daughters join him in a smoke as he journeys in the 
train, it does not occur to him that you, whether a 
lady or a gentleman, even if you don't care to smoke 
yourself, can derive no pleasure from the fragrance 
of the weed. Here let me say, en parenthese, that, 
though the Japs are all smokers, they are none of 
them victims of the habit in the same sense as 
Enropeans. The refined and delicate passion of the 
Japanese smoker is satisfied with two or three whiffs 
at a time — his diminutive pipe would not hold 
enough tobacco for much more — but in the course 
of an hour the pipe and the pouch will probably be 
produced again. But continuous smoking for any 
length of time is not the Japanese idea of indulgence 
in the pleasures of the weed. 

On arriving at Kodzu, I left my portmanteau at a 
tea-house near the station in charge of two little 
mmismSs, whose looks inspired me with confidence, 
and, after a stroll on the beach, took tram for 
Yumoto (about ten miles, fare 70 sen), with only 

light liand-bag. It was the longest tram .ride 
that I had ever undertaken, and, though it was by 
no means monotonous, it seemed quite interminable. 
The road — which is the old Tokaido, connecting the 
modem with the ancient capital — led through several 
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villages, of which the largest— Odawara — ^is cele- 
brated in Japanese history as the scene of many 
bloody conflicts in feudal times. There is an old 
saying in Japan, Odawara hyogi, or " Odawara Con- 
ference," applied to endless talk ending in nothing. 
The origin of it is referred bact to the sixteenth 
century — to an occasion when, during a siege of its 
castle, the defenders were prolonging the discussion 
of their plans, and deliberating whether they should 
act on the defensive or offensive, and when, during 
the talk, the great Hideyoshi made an unexpected 
attack, and took [the castle by storm. The castle is 
now in ruins, having been finally destroyed at the 
time of the Eevolution of 1868. Opposite its walls 
the tramcar changed horses, and the rest of the 
journey was accomplished at a brisk pace. Fuji, 
the Queen of Mountains, was kept in view most of 
the way. Arrived at Yumoto, I was met by a 
swarm of coolies who bore down upon me with 
their rickishas, but, instead of pushing on the same 
day to Miyanoshita (as is generally done), I broke 
the journey at a little place about half-a-mile 
beyond Yumoto, called Tonosawa, and spent the 
night at an inn — ^Tamano-yu — which, although the 
European conveniences in it were few, was never- 
theless delightful. Tonosawa lies near the mouth 
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of a gorge, and is so shut in by hills that the sun 
doea not shine upon it for more than two or three 
hours a day. In all my subsequent rambles through 
tiie country, I never came upon so pleasant a yadoya 
as the Tamano-yu. Speaking of it later on in the 
house of a missionary, two hundred miles away, I 
found my host equally enthusiastic about it, and 
there was another reason for regarding it with 
special attachment in his case, as it was there that 
he spent his honeymoon. I was welcomed with 
the usual chorus of " Ohayos," and had no sooner 
sat down near the entrance than one domestic 
relieved me of my bag and umbrella, two others 
attacked my boots, like so many terriers, and, as 
usual, had to give up the attempt to unlace them 
in despair, and a fourth conducted me in my sHppera 
to my room, along the side of a picturesque court- 
yard, over two or three rustic bridges spanning 
beautiful lakelets stocked with gold and silver 
fishes, through corridors glistening with polished 
pine and cherrywood, and, finally, up a spic-and- 
epan stairway of cedar into a spacious chamber, 
innocent of furniture save two chairs, but charming 
in its simplicity. In a few minutes the hibacki 
(fire-box) was brought in and set in the midst, with 
two instruments like knitting-needles with which to 
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Stir and trim the burning fuel, and the waiting-maid, 
Ewa, had some excellent tea, with rice and fish, set 
before me, and, in accordance with the custom of 
the country, faced me kneeling and demurely 
watched jme during the whole time I was at my 
meaL It is wonderful how soon one gets used in 
Japan to another looking on during one's meal, and 
counting, as it were, one's every mouthful. At first 
the guest is almost inclined to resent such attention, 
and to wish that the mute on-looker were in Jericho 
rather than in Japan ; but the feeling of uneasiness 
soon wears away, and he becomes almost uncon- 
scious of a pair of curious, oblique, almond-shaped 
eyes looking on so intently. Of course the well- 
meaning maid knows nothing of the manners of 
the Far West, and, so far from meaning to be rude 
by staring at the stranger, does him, according 
to her lights, the greatest honour by assuming a 
position where she can at once, at the slightest 
sign, ascertain his orders. And if, by so doing, she 
can at the same time gratify a natural curiosity by 
watching his strange physiognomy, and his dexterity 
in wielding those dangerous-looking instruments — 
knife and fork — which probably she has never held 
in her dainty little hands, can you blame her? 
Sometimes Ewa would be joined by her sister Keo 

F 2 
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(also in service at the yadoya) in looking on at the 
wild beast feeding, and the remarks which each made 
to the other would probably have interested me ex- 
ceedingly if I had understood them, as my person and 
manners were almost certainly the subject of them. 
Though Ewa and Keo were humble domestics at an 
inn, I must not omit to give them their proper titles, 
which would be Ewa San (" The Hon. Miss Ewa ") 
and Keo San (" The Hon. Miss Keo "). 

After a stroll tlirough the village, I turned in for 
the night, but though the bod was as comfortable as 
any I had in Japan — the usual futon on the floor — 
precious little sleep did I get, owing to the noise of 
a stream close by, and the swarm of moths, cater- 
pillars, etc., that shared the bedroom with me. The 
latter evil I succeeded to some extent in mitigating. 
Their presence was accounted for by the mado 
(rain-shutters) having been closed before the light 
(electric, by the way) was turned off. The con- 
secLuence was that a number of those pests, which 
had been attracted by the light while the room was 
open on two sides, were shut in, and, of course, did 
their level best to annoy the sleeper. Impatiently 
jumping out of bed, I pushed back after some 
difficulty the inner and outer abutters, at the risk 
of rousing up all in the inn, and even in the village 
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(for in opening or closing the mado, you make a 
noise which can be heard a hundred yards off), so that 
my room was in the dead of night open to two of the 
four winds of heaven, and so it was allowed to remain 
a sufficient time to enable the intruders to make 
themselves scarce again. After closing the shutter 
again, and turning on the electric light, I found that 
the clearance had been fairly complete, and the one 
or two that still remained gave me little trouble. 
The mosquito is almost unknown at Tonosawa, but 
in its stead there is another little pest during July 
and August, a fly called buyo, the sting of which is 
said to be very painful. But I was fortunate in 
only knowing him by repute. 

The Japs, like aU Orientals, are early risers, and 
just as I felt that refreshing sleep, for some hours 
wooed in vain, was at length come on, I heard the 
shutters being thrown back, and the cheery "Ohayo!" 
of O Ewa San or her sister (I could not make out 
which) saluting me. There was nothing to be done 
but to be content with such sleep as I had had, and 
to jump into my clothes and begin the day's work. 
After a little more experience of native inns I found 
that the host and hostess were always most ready to 
oblige by giving orders to the servants overnight 
not to throw open the shutters till they had heard 
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that the hononrahle guest was awake, and not to 
disturb his slumbera by unneceasary noise in opening 
other shutters of the house. But at five o'clock, in 
any town or village in Japan, there is such a general 
noise caused by the opening of shutters that the 
most profound sleeper cannot but be disturbed. 

While my breakfast was being got ready, I sat on 
the balcony, admiring the beauty of the prospect at 
early dawn, and the straoge quaintness of the scene 
at my feet. All the village was astir, and coolies 
were already trundling their rickiskas to and from 
Miyanoshitft. As I waa squatting at my breakfast, 
Ewa San took it Into her little head to seat herself 
for a moment in the chair which I Jiad just vacated 
— to her own intense amusement and that of her 
sister and some friends on the road below. It was 
evidently an attitude in which Ewa San had not 
often posed. 

One thing about the Tamano-yu I did not after- 
wards see surpassed anywhere, and that was its 
splendid bathroom, which contained a private tank 
for foreign guests. Never before had a hot water 
bath seemed to me such a real luxury as it did 
in that exquisitely iitted-up basement chamber. 
Everything about it was so inviting that there 
was a temptation to spend a longer time in the 
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water than might perhaps be good for a foreigner's 
constitution. As for the natives, they can spend 
entire days in water of a temperature beyond the 
endurance of any European skin, and seem none the 
worse for it. Indeed, the Japs take their baths at 
nearly the temperature which boils an egg. And 
such parboiling they call refreshment ! At some of 
the hot mineral springs there are bathers who, 
incredible as it may seem, spend a whole week in 
the water, taking their meals in it on little tables, 
and, when sleeping, having a stone in their laps to 
keep them from floating. The Jap's idea of a dolce 
far niente life is as different from the Italian's as it 
can be. The latter does not usually associate with 
it personal cleanliness, which to the average Jap, 
who wears his religion lightly, is perhaps even more 
important than godliness. It was not tiU I arrived 
in Japan that I learnt that the hotter the bath, the 
less likely one is to catch a chiU on going out into 
the cold air. The European residents of Japan, 
though they do not parboil themselves like the 
natives, take a hot bath much more frequently than 
we do. Owing to a peculiarity of the climate, they 
find that hot baths suit them better than cold. 

I set out early for Miyanoshita. The road was 
somewhat steep, but otherwise excellent. Kurumas 
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were constantly passing up and down, some bearing 
ladies of high degree. Within a mile of the village 
I took a rest at a tea-house, which was perched on a 
spot commanding a charming view of the valley. 
Eeauming my journey, I passed a house which had 
an official air about it, and in front of which squatted 
three natives, but the exact character of it did not 
strike me at the time, and I passed it at a rapid 
pace. Soon I heard one of the men running after me 
rather excitedly and shouting something which I did 
not quite understand. StUl I went on, and still the 
man kept shouting to me in Japanese, till at last I 
heard the word "toll," when I understood at once what 
the commotion was about. I was, all unconsciously, 
evading a public tolL When the man caught me up, 
and said in answer to my " ikura f " (" how much ? ") 
in very good English, " cent and a half," I asked him, 
"Why didn't you bring out your English before?" 
He became at once speechless — bis English could 
no further go. He had exhausted hig stock — 
which was all that was necessary for hig calling. 
Murray, that I had found so reliable, said nothing 
about the toll ; hence what must have struck the 
of&eials as a deliberate attempt to evade it. The 
tax had to be paid again on the return journey in 
the evening, 
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A few minutes' further walk brought me to 
Miyanoshita — 1400 feet above the sea — quite a little 
mountain village, but one of the best-known health 
resorts in Japan. The region is wild and picturesque, 
and on a commanding site facing the valley is the 
famous hotel Fuji-ya, which is kept in European 
style, and is mnch patronised by the foreign residents 
of Tokyo and Yokohama. Another hotel, situated 
quite near it, is the Nara-ya, but Fuji-ya receives • 
the larger patronage by reason of its superior accom- 
modation, cuisine, and service. 

The little moimtain village is full of shops, in 
which are offered for sale the beautiful mosaic wood- 
work, and bamboo articles of various kinds, for 
which the region is famous. Many are the pretty 
walks and mountain climbs, short and long, for 
which Miyanoshita is the starting-point. A favourite 
excursion is that to Hakone, but as it required an 
entire day, and my time was limited, I was only 
able to go as far as Ashinoyu — a three miles steep 
mountain climb. The journey is generally done by 
Tcago — a species of small palanquin swung from a 
pole, and carried on the bare shoulders of two 
muscular coolies, "who trudge with a steady and 
firm step as though they were carrying a jackdaw in 
a cage instead of a burly Englishman," as a witty 
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writer has said. The natives use much shallower 
kcujos, as a rule, than foreigners, as they caji double 
up and sit on their feot with much more dignity 
aud comfort tlian ourselves. They are bom of 
ancestors who have been sitting on their heels for 
more than two thousand yeara, and, besides being of 
smaller size, have not the stiff joints of the foreigner. 
Sometimes an arm-chair is swung on poles, in which 
a burly Englishman can ride with a fair degree of 
comfort, "like an idol in a procession." 

To a good pedestrian the journey to Ashinoyn, 
though stiff, is not very trying. The view, as one 
ascends, is very striking. One eminence, Eenten- 
yama, not fax from the village, commands a mag- 
niiicent panorama of the peninsula of Enoshima and 
Tokyo Bay in the far distance. But the village itself 
has no view, as it lies in a depression, though on the 
summit of a moantain (2870 feet above the sea). 
Its immediate surroundings are bleak and uninviting, 

Ashinoyn is famous for its sulphur springs, 
and is the resort of large numbers of Japanese, 
and some fore^ers, who suffer from skin diseases 
and rheumatism. There is a semi-foreign inn 
(Matsuzaka-ya), which, at the time of my visit, 
contained a few English and German patients. One 
German was there with a Japanese wife, who were 
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among my fellow-passengers the day before in the 
tram-car from Kodzu to Ynmoto. I sat down to 
luncheon with them, and was much struck with 
their apparent affection for one another. She did 
not know a word of German, but he seemed to 
speak Japanese like a native. Doubtless her own 
language was a better vehicle for tender sentiments 
than her husband's. A French writer says of 
Japanese women: "Voici encore une difference, et 
celle-ci toute a Thonneur des jolies Japonaises ! Les 
femmes, dans tons les pays europ^ens, temoignent 
une predilection speciale pour une langue qui n'est 
pas celle de leur pays. Les Fran9aises parlent 
anglais, les Anglaises et les Eusses parlent fran9ais, 
etc. Une Japonaise ne parle que le Japonais." 
That, however, is not borne out by Miss Bacon, who 
has written so chaxmingly of Japanese girls and 
women. Educated Japanese ladies may not show 
a predilection for a foreign language, but under the 
present system they are not the monoglots they were 
years ago, before Commodore Perry broke in upon the 
repose of old Japan. "At all higher schools," says 
Miss Bacon, " one foreign language is required, and 
often two, English ranking first in the popular 
estimation. Many a headache do the poor, hard- 
working students have over the puzzling English 
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language, in -which they have to hegin at the wrong 
end of the book, and read across the page from left 
to right, instead of from top to bottom, and from 
right to loft, as is natural to them. 

After a view of Hakone and the lake from the top 
of the hill, 1 retraced my way to Tonosawa, which I 
reached by five o'clock, loaded with wares which 
form the specialty of the Hakone district. Being 
the only European in Tonosawa, I was regarded with 
a good deal of interest by the natives as I strolled 
about the village, and I had formed more than a 
nodding acq^uaintaaee with several of them whan 
the time came for me to return. Though there is 
not much to see at Tonosawa itself, the pictuiesq^ue 
situation of the little village, the kindliness of its 
people, the comforts of the accommodation at the 
Tamano-yu, and its very moderate rates, made my 
stay a very pleasant one. ' Early on Saturday I left, 
amid the soft "Sayondras" and the invitations to 
" please come again " of the whole household, and took 
rickiska from Yumoto to Kodzu. Midway my coolie 
transferred his ehaige to another — a transaction to 
which I did not at all object, as he had seen his 
best days, and should long ago have been placed 
upon the retired Mst; but, though it was evident 
when I engaged him that he was ill-fitted for his 
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work, I selected him out of several who offered 
themselves as a mere matter of charity. My new 
man had a far finer physique, and seemed as fresh 
when he suddenly drew up at Kodzu, after his five 
miles' run, as when he set out. The usual welcome 
awaited me at the tea-house, where, I need hardly 
say, I foimd my portmanteau safe and sound. After 
tea I took another stroll along the beach, and had 
gone some distance when my attention was attracted 
by the shouting of one of the Trumsmes, who had been 
sent after me to inform me that my train was due. 
So much uncertainty prevailed along the Tokaido 
Eailway as to the arrival and departure of trains, 
owing to the movements of the troops, that I had 
been told that a train might come at any moment, or 
come might not come for hours. To be sure of getting 
the first train, one had to wait at the station, possibly 
for two or three hours, and that the natives very 
generally did, but Europeans have not their patience. 
While the little maid, with clattering feet, hurried 
on in advance to purchase my Jdppu (ticket), I 
rushed to see about my luggage, which, with the 
help of willing hands, was in a few minutes conveyed 
to the station, duly checked, and made ready for the 
van as the train steamed in. Tokyo was reached by 
two o'clock. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TOKYO. 



En route to the capital — Story of T6ky6 — ^Area and popula- 
tion— Yedo—Tsukiji—HotelB— The Ginza— The Naka-ddri 
— The Nihon-bashi and the Megane-bashi — Shiba — 
Mortuary temples — ^Kwank6ba — Uyeno — Cherry-blossoms 
— ^Museum — Christian relics— Japanese embassy to Borne 
— " Trampling boards " — Throne of the Mikado — ^Zoological 
Gardens — ^Tombs and temples — ^Asakusa — Colossal temjde 
— Image of Kwannon — ^Pleasure and piety — Japanese 
English — Imperial Palace. 

The part of the line from Yokohama to the capital, 
which I now traversed for the first time, was built 
by English engineers in 1872, and was the first rail- 
way opened to traffic in the country. The journey 
occupies forty-five minutes, and is made by seventeen 
trains daily. Kanagawa (once a thriving town on 
the T6kaid6), Tsurumi (surroimded by extensive 
rice-fields), Kawasaki (noted for a temple dedicated 
to K6b6 Daishi), Omori (" The Great Forest," which 
has almost disappeared), and Shinagawa (" Kiver of 
Merchandise "), are passed in rapid succession, and 
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the traveller arrives at Shimbashi (''The New 
Bridge") terminus — a modem stone structure in 
European style — and finds himself encircled by the 
busy life of one of the world's great capitals. 

Before I go on to describe my own movements in 
this vast metropolis, and a few of the impressions 
with which I left it, I propose to give a few facts of 
interest concerning it. 

Every one knows that it was formerly called Tedo, 
and that it is so named on the maps of our childhood. 
It was towards the end of 1868 that its designation 
was changed to T6ky6, meaning " Eastern Capital," 
applied in contradistinction to Kyfit^, which means 
" Western Capital." It became the recognised seat 
of Government in March 1869, It was about 1872 
that European buildings began to be erected in 
Tokyd. Though the city was thrown open to visitors 
in 1869, it was some time later that Europeans were 
first allowed to reside in it. There is stUl only one 
quarter (Tsukiji) in which foreigners may lease 
land. 

The city is popularly estimated to extend in every 
direction four n, thus covering an area of a hundred 
square miles. According to the official census, the 
population of the whole metropolitan area is 1,628,000, 
but that of the city proper is not quitp a million. 
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Tramwaya were laid along the main atreets in 1882, 
electric light was introduced into the city three or 
four years later, and in 1890 a telephone exchange 
■was estabHehed in it, and an electrical railway laid 
in one of its great public parks. 

Such, in brief, has been the history of T6ky8. 
That of Yedo " for the most part consists of a suc- 
cession of earthquakes, fires, typhoons, epidemics, 
floods, and droughts" {Murray). In the year 1703 
no less than 37,000 people are said to have lost their 
lives by an earthquake. An epidemic in 1773 
carried off 190,000 persons. The last great earth- 
quake occurred in 1855, when the loss of life was 



A great part of Tokyo has been recovered from the 
sea during the last three centuries. This would 
include Tsukiji, the foreign concession, where— at 
the Metropole, situated on the Bund — I waa 
quartered during the first few days of my stay at the 
capital. Other hotels in European style are the 
Imperial, the Tokyo, and the Seiyo-ken, 

For so vast a city, the " sights " of T6ky6 strike 
the visitor as being very few. Those, however, are 
so far apart that it takes a considerable time to make 
the round of them, even in the superficial manner of 
the English tourist. Before I had time to form any 
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plan, I found myself on the evening of my axrival 
being earned by the current down the Ginza — the 
Broadway of Tokyo — ^which has one of its ends at 
the Shimbashi station, and, under different names, 
extends in the other direction through the city for 
nules. Even if one is not bent upon much shopping, 
many an interesting hour may be spent in simply 
strolling down that great thoroughfare, and watching 
the picturesque throng of natives streaming past in 
holiday delight, probably the most happy people on 
earth. Carried along by the current, you wander at 
your leisure, little thinking of the ris and chos you 
are placing between you and your starting-point, tUl, 
if it be late at night, you have to hail a rickisha in 
order to be back at your quarters at a respectable 
hour. That was my experience more than once 
through yielding to the fascination of following the 
stream down that interminable thoroughfare. The 
Ginza is a veritable shopper's paradise, but it is as 
well perhaps to select your articles by daylight, and 
not under the glare of the lanterns and torches. 
The paradise of the curio-hunter is a street which 
runs parallel with a part of the Ginza — the Naka- 
dori — containing a large number of shops which 
look insignificant, but which are stocked with costly 
Japanese and Chinese curios. It is known as Curio 
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Street among the foreign residents. An important 
landmark of T6ky6 on ita main artery is the Nihon- 
bashi ("bashi" = bridge), from which all distances 
in Eastern Japan are calculated. Another famous 
bridge, which terminates the thoroughfare, ia the 
Megane-boshi, or " Spectacles Bridge," 80 called from 
ita circular arches. 

Bat the glories of T6ky6 are ita parks, Shiba and 
Uyeno, There are still preserved the Mortuary 
Temples — marvels of Japanese art — of several of the 
Shoguna. That of the greatest of them all, the 
founder of the Tokugawa, or last dynasty — leyasu — 
is at Nikko, as also that of his grandson, lemitsu, 
and will be referred to later. For a fee of twenty- 
five sen you are conducted by the priest through the 
temple and mausoleum of Eidetada, the second 
Shogim. The tomb is very fine, being the lai^est 
specimen of gold lacquer in the world. Each of the 
Mortuary Temples consists of three parts — an outer 
oratory, a corridor, and an inner sanctum — each rich 
in gold gilt, colours, and finely-carved arabesques. 
In feudal times, when the Shogun came to worship 
the spirit of his ancestors, he alone peneti-ated into 
the sanctum, the greater daimyos occupying the 
corridor, and the lessor the oratory. 

Near the Great Gate of Shiba — famous for ita 
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colour and elaborate carvings — is the grand bazaar of 
Tokyo — ^the Kwankoba — ^where there is exposed for 
sale every article manufactured in Japan or required 
in the Japanese home. 

To see Shiba — ^which means " grass-lawn " — aright, 
one should visit it in April, when the cherry- 
blossoms add so much to the beauty of the park. 
The other great park — Uyeno— is the Hyde Park and 
South Kensington of Tokyo combined. In it have 
been held three National Industrial Exhibitions, the 
first in 1877, and the last in 1890. It is the most 
popular resort in the city, and when, in April, the 
cheny-blossoms are out, and all Tokyo and his wife, 
in picturesque holiday attire, are there to admire 
them, the scene is said to be one which simply defies 
description. That it is a sight worth going all the 
way to Japan to see is admitted by the least im- 
pressionable of those who have witnessed it. Such 
a blending of natural beauty and quaint Far-Eastern 
life seems more like the work of a great painter on 
an immense canvas than a mundane reality. But I 
was not fortunate enough to witness it, and only 
speak of it as others have spoken of it to me ; but 
Uyeno Park, even minus the cherry-blossoms, as I 
saw it in June, with crowds of gaily-attired natives 
thronging its avenues, is beautiful in the extreme. 

G 2 
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The mnseum in TTyeno is one of which the coantry 
has reason to be proud. To gain even a fair idea of 
the contents of its various departments — technical, 
historical, or archceological, and those of natural 
history and fine art — wonld require several visits, 
and a more lengthened stay in the capital than 
tourists generally make. Of all the contents the 
national antiquities will interest the European visitor 
moat. They include the stone arrow-heads, spear- 
heads, and pottery of the pre-historic period, differing 
hut slightly from those of the West. Next come 
various objects, such as bells, mirror^, armour, and 
cooking utensils of the bronze period, and most ' 
curious of all, earthenware images of men and horses 
unearthed irom the tumuli of great personages, where 
it was the practice to deposit them after the custom 
of burying their chief retainers alive with them had 
been discontinued. The department of history con- ■ 
tains a laj^o collection of coins, the earliest dating 
from the year a.d. 708, and a number of ancient' 
manuscripts, which rant among the earliest speci- ' 
mens of Japanese caligraphy. In the same room 
are two cases, the contents of which are of pathetic j 
interest to every Christian visitor. They are some' 1 
Christian relics which have survived from the seven- 
teenth century, when the Eoman Catholic mission- j 
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aries were ejected from the country, and Japan all 
but isolated itself from the outer world. Many of 
them were brought from Eome in 1620 by the 
embassy of Hashikura Eokuemon, who had been 
sent thither six years before by Date Masamune, 
Prince of SendaL The official Japanese account of 
this embassy is at variance with the versions of it 
accepted by European writers. According to the 
former, the embassy went at the desire of the Shogun 
of the day to report upon the political strength and 
resources of Europe, while the latter describes it 
what it really represented to be — a mission to recog- 
nise the Pope's supremacy. The envoy was well 
received at Eome, and some of the objects which he 
brought back and are now exhibited at Uyeno 
Museum remained in the possession of the Prince's 
family until a few years ago. Among the relics is 
an illuminated Latin document conferring on Hashi- 
kura the freedom of the city of Eome, a painting of 
him in Italian costume kneeling before a crucifix^ 
and photographs of the Prince's letters to the Pope 
in Japanese and Latin. Of the same touching in- 
terest to Christians are the "trampling boards" — 
oblong blocks of metal or wood with figures in high 
relief of the Virgin and Child, Christ before Pilate, 
the Descent from the Cross, and other incidents of 
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the Passion, on which people Buapoctod of the crime 
of Christianity were compelled to trample by way of 
testifying their adjuration of the forbidden faith. 
The Dutch (who alone were allowed to trade with 
the country) are believed to have countenanced tlie 
persecution for their own selfish ends. 

In other rooms are preserved some of the fumitnro 
and trappings of the courts of the Mikado and the 
Shogun. The throne of the former is there, with ita 
aUk hangings which shrouded his Majesty from the 
gaze of ordinary mortals, who were only allowed to 
see his feet. There are also the State bullock cart, 
and a model of the State barge used by the Shoguns. 
I have mentioned a few of the most interesting 
of the countless exhibits at the Uyeno Museum. 
My only regret is that, owing to Tokyo being a city 
of such great distances, I was not able to visit the 
museum again and again. But even a cursory 
inspection, as mine necessarily was, is enough to 
stimulate one's interest in the history of the country 
and its uniq^ue civilisation. 

In the same grounds are the Zoological Gardens 
of Tokyo, which, however, are in a very embryotic 
state. The animal which excites the greatest in- 
terest among the native visitors is said to be an 
ordinary English sheep, the bleating of which 
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terrifies onlookers^ and causes them to disperse as 
much as would a lion's roar. 

The tombs and mortuary temples of the Shdguns 
in Uyeno Park di£fer but little from those at Shiba. 
They are regarded as priceless legacies of the art of 
Old Japan, one of them being a symphony in gold 
and blended colours. 

After a "tiflBn" at the Seiy8-ken Hotel — from 
which I looked down upon many acres of blooming 
lotus — I went to see the great Buddhist temple 
known as the Asakusa Kwannon, so called because 
dedicated to Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy. The 
image which is worshipped there, which is of pure 
gold, and has a miraculous history, is never shown, 
but is said to be only one and three-quarter inches 
in height. The disproportion between the smallneas 
of the image and the yastness of the temple in 
which it is enshrined has passed into a popular 
saying. Instead of the image — ^which is too sacred 
to be publicly exhibited — there is produced on a 
certain day in the year, for the adoration of the 
faithful, a laiger and less sacred one. Of the 
various other figures in the great temple, one is said 
to be good at curing stomach complaints, another 
at bringing fish into the fisherman's net, another at 
beautifying the complexion of the votary who strikes 
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its face. The laat haa been so handled by the 
female faithful that its countenance haa become flat 
and featureless. The worshipper first rings a bell, 
which awakens the attention of the deity, then 
throwa a coin into a receptacle, makes his or 
her petition, and finally claps hands to let the 
divinity know that the business with biin ia ended. 
But Asakusa is not so remarkable for its diminutive 
idol or colossal temple as for the kind of permanent 
pleasure fair which goes on there, and which cannot 
be better described than in Murray's words : — 

" It is tlia great lioliday resort of the middla and lower claaeea, 
and nothing is more striking than the justaposition of piety and 
pleasui'e, of gorgeous altars and grotesque ex-votos, of pretty 
costumes and dingy dolls, the clatter of the dogs, cocks and 
hens tijul pigeons strutting about among the worshippers, 
children playing, soldiers smoking, believers chaffering with 
dealers of charms, ancient art, modem advertisements — in fine, 
a spectacle than which surely nothing more motley was ever 
witnessed within a roligioua ediflce." 

Again we are told that " the grounds of Asakusa 
are the quaintest and liveliest place in T6ky3, 
Here are raree-shows, penny gaffs, performing mon- 
keys, cheap photographers, street artists, jugglers, 
wrestlers, theatrical and other figures {iiingyS), in 
painted wood and clay, vendors of toys and loUi- 
pops of eveiy sort, and, circulating amidst all these 
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cheap attractions, a seething crowd of busy holiday- 
makers." 

The following is a specimen of "English as she is 
spoke " in Japan, copied from a public notice which 
caught my eye in the grounds of Asakusa. 

"NOTICE I 

"A wonderful show of the blood-stained garments, letters, 
and many other things from our officers and soldiers on the 
battlefield. 

"The exactly resembling portraits and pictures of our 
military and navy excellent officers and soldiers. 

" The dreadful views of battlefield with oil-painted pictures. 

" Admission free." 

An English notice forbidding trespassing or any 
other illegal act is often headed, " Kind notice," or 
"Very kind notice" — another proof of the innate 
politeness and gentleness of the people. 

The Imperial Palace at Tokyo is not open to the 
public, but its approaches are accessible, and are very 
imposing. It occupies the sight of the old castle 
and grounds of the Shoguns, and has been inhabited 
by the present Emperor since 1889. The park is 
enclosed by a wide moat, which, with its lotus 
flowers and water lilies, and myriads of wild fowl, 
is one of the prettiest sights in the city. The en- 
circling wall is of enormous Cyclopean masonry. 
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Within axe a second moat and wall, immediately 
enclosing the private grounds and palace of the 
Mikado. Miss Bacon, who was privileged to see, 
not only the grand reception-room, throne-room, and 
dining-room, but also the private apartments of the 
Emperor and Empress, describes the palace (in her 
interestiQg little volume on "Japanese Girls and 
Women") as being in Japanese style, but with 
various foreign additions. The larger rooms axe 
furnished after the luxurious manner of European 
palaces. The private apartments axe in Japanese 
style, and very simple. The floors axe matted, not 
carpeted, and the Emperor and Empress repose on 
them a la japonaise, in preference to using chains. 
Their Imperial Majesties have adopted many Euro- 
pean customs, but in their private life they still 
prefer the national ways. 
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CHAPT.EE VII. 

TOKYO (continued). 

Bishop Edward Bickerstetli's mission — St Andrew's Cliurch and 
Clergy House — Confirmation service — ^EijimaSan — ^Divinity 
School — ^Lecture on the Holy Land — ^Mrs. Bishop — ^National 
verstis foreign dress — Appeal by American ladies — Plebi- 
scite — " Girl of the period " — ^National versus Western archi- 
tectm*e — Old Japan in the Open Ports — Japanese bizarrerie 
— ^The Imperial University — ^Hospital — ^Professor Basil H. 
Chamberlain. 

I HAD not been long in the Hotel Metropole when 
I was invited by the kind clergy of Bishop Edward 
Bickersteth's Mission in Azabu to put up at their 
house, of which the Eev. Armine F. King is warden. 
In fact^ an invitation had been sent to me as soon 
as my arrival at Yokohama became known at the 
Clergy House, but the letter did not reach my 
quarters there till after I had set out for the Hakone 
Hills, and did not find me till I arrived at the port 
again on the eve of my leaving the country. At 
St. Andrew's House (as the mission-house is caUed), 
I spent a few very happy days, during which I had the 
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opportunity of seeing a good deal of the work which 
is being carried on in that quarter of Tokyo by the 
English clergy under the direction of Bishop Bicker- 
steth. A church — a neat wooden structure — occu- 
pies the site of a more substantial and commodious 
one which was destroyed by an earthquake three 
years ago. I attended several of the services, both 
in the church and in the house chapel, and amongst 
them a confirmation service, at which a woman 
afflicted mth leprosy and another suffering from an 
incurable disease, were candidates. That they were 
both suffering from an incurable disease it would 
be perhaps scarcely correct to say, as I have heard 
since that the leprous woman, Eijiraa San, who came 
direct to the confirmation from a private leper 
hospital, was afterwards all but completely cured 
by her treatment there, but, her general health 
having given way, she died a few months later. 
The bishop's apparent proficiency in the difficult 
language of the people whom he addressed im- 
pressed me very much. There was a good general 
congregation, mostly women, and it was with some 
difficulty that I made my way into the church 
through the scores of clogs — ashidas, zoris, and koma- 
getas — that blocked the entrance. The Litany and 
the Preface to the Confirmation Service were read 
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by native clergy. As the Prayer Book was in 
Boman characters^ and not in Hiragana^ and certain 
theological terms were only slightly modified from 
their Latin or Greek forms, I was able to some 
extent to follow the reading. 

One of the most interesting hours that I spent at 
St. Andrew's was one evening when I was called 
upon to address the students of the Divinity School, 
of which the Eev. A. E. Webb is warden, on a visit 
to the Holy Land. At first using the simplest words 
that came to me, and speaking with great delibera- 
tion, I soon found that there was no need to be at 
such extraordinary pains to make myself under- 
stood, and that my auditory was not so deficient 
in knowledge of English as I had supposed. 
At the close, two of the scholars proposed and 
seconded a vote of thanks to the lecturer in fault- 
less English. 

At Bishop Bickersteth's, I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of the well-known traveller 
and explorer, Mrs. Bishop (nee Miss Bird), whose 
remarkable experiences, and no less remarkable 
power of narrating them, made her one of the most 
interesting personalities that I had ever met. She 
had only just arrived in Japan, where she is so 
much at home, for a short rest after an adventurous 
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journey through Manchuria, and it waa not many 
months hefore she was back again on the Asiatic 
continent, and travelHng in the distant interior of 
China, to which no European had hefore penetrated. 
That a lady of ao fragile a constitution as Mrs. 
Bishop's appears to be should have been able to 
bear up under such terrible sufferings as she haa 
necessarily undergone puzzles those who come in 
contact with her. I was glad to be of some slight 
assistance to so remarkable a lady one afternoon, 
during my stay in Azabu, in taking a few photo- 
graphic views of some of the Shiba temples. 

A great q^nestion debated among educated native 
women at Tokyo just now is — sliall we give up our 
national dress and copy our Em-opean sisters? 
Probably ninety-nine out of every hundred English 
ladies who know anything of them and their country 
would say to them, "Don't," It is pretty well 
agreed among Europeans that the picturesque 
himono, with the wide bright silk ohi, suits the 
little Japanese dame far better than the foreign 
costume. The appeal which was made to tiieir 
Japanese sisters by some leading ladies of the 
United States, including Mrs, Cleveland, not to 
abandon their own national dress, found an eclio 
in the heart of English ladies generally interested 
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in Japan. That appeal seems to have made a great 
impression upon the Japanese women, and to have 
complicated the difficulty which they felt in coming 
to a decision. As a native writer said, they "felt 
great pain in their bosom " how to act. For, from 
their own point of view, there is a great deal to be 
said in favom* of making the change. They have 
the example of the Empress, who gets her dresses 
from Paris, aad who requires all ladies appearing at 
court functions to be in foreign dress. Their hus- 
bands, in many cases, desire the change. It is 
admitted also that foreign dress allows the limbs 
greater freedom of movement. On the other hand, 
their own attire is more beautiful, more durable, 
much less expensive, and never goes out of fashion. 
A native doctor of Tokyo has been making a 
plebiscite on the question, through the mediimi of 
a widely-circulated ladies' magazine, with the result 
that the national dress is pronounced to be the best, 
except for boys' clotMng and that of business men. 
What is required, says the doctor, is a certain reform 
in the native dress, which, if carried out, would 
make it the best dress in the world. Apropos 
of dress, Mr. Henry Norman (who is my great 
authority for the above) quotes from McClatchie's 
translations of Japanese plays a clever and amusing 
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"Her figure so trim 
Aa the willow tree's bough ie as graceful aud slim; 
Her complexion's as wMte as is Fuji's hoar peak 
'Neath the bqowb of midwinter — like dainask her cheek — 

With a dear little nose, 

And two eyes black as aloes. 
And a pair of ripe lips which, when parted, disclose 
Peariy teeth — her fine eyebrows obliquely are set, 
And ie coiled in thick masses on top of her pate, 
In a wondeful chignon as big as a plate: 
(There are eight styles of chignon, just here I may tell 
My fair readers, as known to the Japanese hdh). 
Then, to heighten the beauty bestowed on the part 
Of kind Nature, she's called in th' assistance of Art, 
For rice-powder to render more dazzlingiy fair 
Her face, hands, neck, and chin— cherry oil for her hair. 
Just a Boup^on of rouge to embellish her lip— 
And a host of cosmetics my mem'ry that slip r 
To complete the fair picture of bright loveliness. 
Add to all this the charm of her elegant dresa ; 

Satin, crape, and brocade. 

Here contribute their aid, 
For the long flowing garments in which she's arrayed. 
Which hang loose from her shoulders, in fanciful fold, 
AH embroidered with storks and plum-blossoms in gold ; 
Next, a broad velvet girdle encircles her waist. 
Tied behind in a huge bow — her feet are encased 
In small spotless white stockings, which timidly peep 
From beneath her red jn})on's elaborate sweep ; 
Add a hair-pin of tortoise-shell, dainty to see ; 
On her brow place a circlet of gilt filigree." 

One of the erroneoiis ideas prevalent in Eugla 
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with regard to Japan, is that foreign costnme is now 
ahnost the rule in that country, especially in the 
towns. Some English people visiting Japan expect 
to see on all hands " loud " tweeds, chimney-pot hats, 
and such Occidental innovations. On the contrary, 
a European dress is still a very rare exception. In 
Tokyo, it would be within the mark to say that not 
one in a thousand wears such a dress. In the 
country, it is, of course, still rarer. It is almost 
confined to soldiers, students, police, railway and 
other officials, and the ladies and gentlemen connected 
with the Imperial Court. And even many members 
of the official class only wear it while on duty. At 
their homes they don their kimono, probably with a 
feeling of relief at being rid of a costume which 
Nature never intended them to wear. In the higher 
schools, the teachers have to wear a uniform, because 
the training is partly military. But even that rule 
is not as rigidly enforced as it once was. A highly 
educated Japanese has been heard to say: "The 
truth is we dislike Western dress. We have been 
temporarily using it only as certain animals take 
particular colours in particular ^Qdiaoii&— for particular 
reascmsr * 

The general adoption of the Western garb would 
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necessitate quite a revolution in Japanese habita of 
life. Onr costame is quite unauited to a Japanese 
interior. The Japs still live, as they have done for 
thousands of years, on the floor, and it is unlikely 
that they will for a long time to come abandon as a 
nation their ancestral habits. 

Another misconception with which many visitors 
arrive ia Japan, and of wiiich they are disabused as 
Boon^as they set foot in the country, is that the 
Japanese have very generally adopted Western 
architecture. There are, of course, foreign buildings 
in almost all the large towns, but they are, as a rule, 
confined to the foreign concessions. The exceptions 
would be a post-office, a railway station, a custom- 
house, or a factory. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Open Ports have become so far Europeanised that 
little of Old Japan remains. Ton need not go into 
the interior to see Japanese life in its purity. On 
landing at Yokohama I was told that I should 
have to wait tiU I went inland before I should sea 
native life unaffected by European influence. I saw 
it represented at Yokohama, and later at Kobe — not 
to mention T5ky6 — as faithfully as in any town 
far removed from Western contact. Whatever is 
essentially Japanese you get at the Treaty Ports and 
at the capital. 
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A French writer has recently been at some pains 
to bring together in a newspaper article a lai^e 
number of instances of the hizarrerie which strikes 
the European observer of the Japanese and their 
ways, and as regards their modes of dressing he 
mentions the following. A European lady in evening 
dress makes a willing display of her neck and her 
arms, while her Japanese sister is careful to conceal 
the upper part of her body, but exposes with pride 
her well-formed little feet. When dressed for an 
evening party she is distinguished for her naked feet. 
A Japanese lady is richly dressed up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, while a French lady does not 
begin to dress till after that age. The latter tight- 
laces the upper part of her body, the former the 
lower. A Japanese Venus would be distinguished by 
the abundance of her clothes, and would look very 
grotesque to an Aryan, while the Western Venus 
would be regarded in Japan as a type of a very 
vulgar woman. We wear black as a sign of 
mourning, the Japanese wear white. In Europe, 
women of different social grades are distinguished by 
their toilets ; in Japan, all women, from the wife of 
the Mikado to the simple peasant, wear the same 
toilet. The difference is only in the quaKty of 
the material The European lady dreams of a 
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10761*9 embraceg ; the Japanese lady would angrily 
Blap on tlie cheek the lover (not to mention the 
husband) who would do anything to derange her 
sacred ckifnon. The European lady paints her lips 
and powders her face, but tries to make it pass for 
nature; the little Japanese dame does the same 
thing, but shows herself proud of her artistic em- 
bellishment, and does not try to conceal the fact that 
her beauty is the product of art. Why should she ? 
Is it not her art ? Such are a few of the nomeroua 
instances which the French journalist cites of the 
contrariness which differentiates Japanese ways from 
Eiu-opean. 

One of the last places that I visited in Tokyfi was 
the Imperial University (Teikoku Daigakko). It 
stands in the extensive grounds of a former great 
daiviyd. It is on the German plan, and consists of 
iive "Colleges," namely, those of Law (including 
Politics), Medicine, Engineering, Literature, Science, 
and Agriculture. There are about 120 professors 
and tutors, of whom a few are foreigners. Many 
of the natives on the staff are graduates of some 
European or American university. Next to Japanese, 
German is the language most generally spoken at 
the University. In 1894 there were over 1300 
students on the books. The course is four years for 
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medicine, and three years for other subjects. All 
students must be graduates of one of the five higher 
middle schools of the country, or pass an equivalent 
examination at entrance. They reside either in the 
building or in licensed boarding-houses. They wear 
a special uniform, which is a cross between an 
English academical costume and a military dress. 
The discipline is semi-military, and is probably 
stricter than that of any university in Europe or 
America. Every student must provide two sureties 
to be responsible for his good behaviour while he is 
in statu pupUlari, He has to be indoors early ; he 
must neither drink intoxicating Uquors nor smoke in 
his room. Whether it is the cause or the effect of 
the close surveillance to which he is subjected, he is 
said to be rather rude in his manner, especially 
towards foreigners, differing very much in that re- 
spect from other classes of the community. When, 
a few years ago, it was foimd necessary to impose 
such rigid discipline, a mutiny broke out among the 
students, over a hundred of whom were expelled. 
The University expenses, as given in the calendar, 
range from a maximum of 12 yen to a minimum of 
7J yen a month (about £1 10s. to about £1). That 
includes tuition, board and lodging, fire and light. 
Connected with the University, and standing in the 
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same grounds^ is a large hospital, and among other 
institutions, in other parts of the city, under the 
authority of the President of the Universityi are 
Botanical (wardens and an Observatory. 

Englishmen may reflect with pride on the fact 
that the most distinguished member of the staff of 
the University is a countryman, Mr. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, who is professor of Japanese and 
phflology, and is reputed to know more of Japanese 
literature than any native scholar. He is one of 
the authors of that indispensable work, ' Murray's 
Handbook' 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

t6ky6 {continued), 

Sengakuji — ^The Forty-seven K6nms — ^A Japanese vendetta— 
Harorhiri — Grim relics — Teaching of CJonfucius — ^Meguro 
— The loves of Gbmpachi and Ko-Murasaki — Shintdist 
suppliants — Strange religious exercises — The water-cure 
for sin — ^**The Hundred Times" — ^A hallowed spot — ^A 
Japanese romance. 

One of the most famous spots in Tdkyd is the 
cemetery of Sengakuji, the burial place of the Forty- 
seven Efinins, so celebrated in Japanese history. 
Though they lived less than two hundred years ago, 
their story reads like a romance of mythical times, 
and is a favourite subject of the Japanese drama. 
Their tombs are ranged round the sides of a small 
courtyard, shaded by trees, and among them is that 
of their liege lord, whose death they piously avenged. 
There is also shown a well, fenced in, over which is 
this inscription : " This is the well in which the head 
was washed; you must not wash your hands, or 
your feet here." In a building on the spot, called 
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Kanranjo, are shown, on payment of a small fee, the 
weapons and tlie armour, with other relics, of the 
EoEins. There are also to be seen statuettes of 
them carved in wood, with coloured faces and lac- 
quered dresses. Each tomb, especially that of Oishi 
Kuranosnk6, the leader of the band, has its tribute 
of water and incenae laid on it by admiring pilgrims. 
Visiting cards also abound. When I made my own 
pilgrimage to the spot, I went on foot, and made my 
way as best I could through interminable streets with 
the help of a not very elaborate map. The conse- 
quence was tbat I had to make many inquiries, and to 
follow very freely the ad^'ice to " ask a p'liceman ; " 
but though the name of the temple did not always 
give a clue to the place I was seeking, I found 
that S/d-ju-shichi (rorty-seven Eouins) was quickly 
understood. And now for the story of the famous 
deed, which is related fully in Mitford's ' Tales of 
Japan," and which is briefly as followa. 

At the beginning of the last century a powerful 
daimyo, named Asano Takumi, having made an 
attempt upon the life of a high court official, named 
Kotauke no Suk6, by whom he had been insulted, 
was, in accordance with the law at the time, con- 
demned to perform hara-kiri (Anglice, commit 
Boicide by disembowelling), his estate was cou£b-' 
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cated^ and his family ruined. His numerous re- 
tainers (samurai) were thus disbanded, and became 
Eonins — that is, "wave-men," tossed about, like a 
wave of the sea, leading a wandering and unsettled 
life, without ostensible means of existence. Forty- 
seven of them, with one Oishi Kuranosuk^ at their 
head, determined to avenge their liege lord's fate by 
compassing the death of Kotsuke no Suke. They 
cautiously laid their murderous plans, but Kotsuke 
no Suk6 was so jealously guarded against the danger 
which was suspected that there seemed no immediate 
prospect to the conspirators of success to their 
scheme. In order to throw their enemy off his 
guard, they dispersed and betook themselves to 
different employments. Their ringleader began to 
lead a dissolute life at Kyoto, and ultimately became 
so degraded thatKdtsuk^ no Suke, who kept a watch 
upon his movements, ceased to fear any danger from 
the old retainers of Takumi no Kami. Meanwhile 
Oishi Kuranosuk6's associates were working in 
disguise at Yedo as common artisans, and, having 
succeeded in gaining access into Kdtsuke no Suk6 s 
house, took notes of all they saw and heard, even 
satisfying themselves as to who of the servants of 
the house were brave men, and who were cowards, 
and communicated all they knew to Oishi Kurano- 
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floko, who, coQTinced that K&teuk^ do Soke vm at 
length entirely off hia guard, secretly left Kydto and 
joined bi« comiades at Yedo. 

It waa mid-winter. One night, dnring a fearfnl 
storm of wind and snow, after a farewell feast to- 
gether, as on the morrow they were to die, the con- 
spirstora attacked the house of K6t5uke no Suk& in 
two bands, killed all his fighting-men, but took 
KdtoukS no Suk^ alive, and, in consideration of bis 
high rank, offered him the choice of performing hara- 
kiri. This he refused to do. At last Oishi Korauo- 
Boke, seeing that it was vain to tuge his enemy to 
die the death of a nobleman, cat off his head, and 
canied it away. At dawn the band betook them- 
selves to the temple of Sengakuji, being cheered on 
the way by the people in the streets, and hailed 
BVeiywhere as heroes, and, on arriving at the temple- 
yard, washed the head of their victim in a well, and 
present^ it as an olTenng before their lord's tomb. 
Then, wliile the priests of the temple read prayers, 
'they burnt incense, and, having given all his money 
to the abbot, OishI Kuranosuk^ addressed him 
thus: — 

" When we forty-seven men shaU have performed 
hara-kiri, I bog you to bury us decently. I rely 
upon your kindness. This is but a tri£e that I have 
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to offer; such as it is, let it be spent in masses for 
our souls!" 

The abbot, with tears in his eyes, pledged himself 
to cany out their wishes. On the morrow they were 
brought before the High Court of Yedo, and, being 
condemned to hara-kiri, each met his death with 
heroic courage, and their corpses were buried as they 
had desired. 

Another tomb at Sengakuji is that of a man who, 
in remorse for having insulted Oishi Kuranosuk6 
when the latter lay drunk in the road at Kyoto, 
came to Sengakuji, and committed suicide at his 
grave. 

Such is the story of one of the most remarkable 
incidents in Japanese history. The tombs and the 
relics of the Bdnins are still highly venerated by the 
Japanese, pilgrimages are made to the spot from 
great distances, and every sixty years there is held 
on the spot a commemorative festival, which lasts 
nearly two months, and to which people flock from 
every quarter. 

Among the relics preserved, in addition to those 
already named, is a receipt given by the samurai of 
Kotsuke no Suk^'s son for the head of their lord's 
father, which the priests restored to the family 
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The gruesome document has been traoBlated as | 
follows : — 

" Memobanodm. 
Item : One head. 
Item : One paper parcel. 
Tlie aliovo articles are acknowledged to have been teceived. 



Signed/ 



Savada Maoobei. 



To the priests deputed from the Temple Sengakuji : 
His ItEVEaBNci 
His Eetebencb Ichidon," 

Upon the person of each of the Eflnina was a 
document explaining the motive which actuated them 
in committing the deed, and a yellow and soiled 
copy of it is among the exhibits. Another most in- 
teresting relic ia a plan of Kotsuke no Suke'a house, 
which one of the ESnins secured by marrying the 
daughter of the designer. In all the annals of i 
modem Nihilism or Anarchiam it would be difficult 
to find a plot so deeply laid as was that of tiie Forty- 
seven Eonins of Japan. 

The teaching of Confucius — " Thou shalt not live 
under the same heaven, nor tread the same earth , 
with the enemy of thy father or lord" — ^was a ] 
sufficient justification of their bloodthirsty reverse. 
The abolition of the feudal system and the iutro- 
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duction of a new criminal code have done much to 
put an end to suicide for the sake of honour. 

A favourite picnic resort — about three miles, or a 
little over a ri, out of T6ky6 — is a little village called 
Meguro, which is reached either by road or by the 
suburban railway. It is prettily situated amidst 
groves of feathery bamboo and an exuberance of 
wild flowers, but its chief attraction in the eyes of 
sight-seers is the burial-place of two lovers, Shirai 
Gompachi and Ko-Murasaki, the story of whose 
romantic fates is known to every reading resident of 
Nippon. The grave, situated near a temple, is called 
after the name (hiyoku) of a fabulous double bird 
(or two birds which flew with their near wings 
joined together) which is the emblem among the 
Japanese of fidelity in love. At the entrance into 
the village you come upon a Shinto shrine in the 
midst of lofty cryptomerias, which is a favourite 
resort of jealous women who have lost the affection 
of their lovers. At an early hour in the morning 
the suppliant betakes herself to the shrine, clad in a 
white himono, and carrying in her left hand a little 
straw effigy of her faithless lover, and prays the 
tutelary deity to win back for her the heart of 
her deceiver, or else to strike him with sickness. 
Whether the petition is often granted is more than 
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doubtful, but it is a auperatition tbat has long 
lingered in the district, and, like all superstitions, 
will probably die hard. Arriving at the temple, we 
come, at the bottom of a stone stairway, upon a 
pool of clear water, fed by a small stream flowing 
through the mouth of a brass dragon. The spring 
was miraculously called into being by Jikabu Daishi, 
the founder of the temple, and a famous Buddhist 
abbot of the ninth century. A religious exercise — 
not unknown in other parts of Japan — is to stand 
naked, save the loin-cloth, under the stream for 
several hours, the effect of it being to wash away 
all sinful taint. That penitential lustration is called' 
Sv/i'Giyo, or " water-cure " for sin, and it is to be 
suspected that many a light-hearted Jap exposes 
his naked body to the cooling stream in the warm 
weather from quite another motive than penitence. 
Many, on the other hand, are genuine devotees, and 
the self-sacrifice of standing beneath the stream on ' 
a bitterly cold day in mid-wiater, as is often done, 
argues no little faith. Another rel^ous exercise 
which is performed in the same precincts is the 
Hiyakudo, or "the hundred times," which consists 
in passing backwards and forwards between two ] 
points, repeating a prayer each time. 
We are conducted to the lovers' graves, by the 1 
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merry, chattering waiting-maids of a tea-honse hard 
by. Under a primitive pent-house in an old disused 
graveyard we come upon two moss-covered stones, 
marking the spot where lie mingled together the 
ashes of the two lovers. On one of the stones is 
this inscription : " In the old days his beauty was like 
that of the cherry flower, and she looked upon it 
with a love like that of the sunshine. These two 
birds have died in their too-short flight ; the cherry 
blossoms have perished without fruit." Pilgrimages 
are still made from far and near to the hallowed 
spot, and sticks of incense burnt iu memory of the 
steadfast love of the fair Ko-MurasakL 

The story of that love is a long one, but its outline 
is this. 

Some two hundred and fifty years ago a handsome 
young retainer (samurai), named Shirai Gk)mpachi, 
as famous for his valour and his skill in the use 
of arms as for his good looks, slew in a quarrel 
a fellow-clansman, and, becoming a Bonin, fled to 
Tedo. On his way thither he put up one night at 
an irm, where he found himself unwittingly among 
a gang of robbers. His richly-ornamented sword 
and dirk at once attracted their attention and excited 
their covetousness, and they at once planned his 
murder. Among the waiting-maids of the house was 



in ^M 
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a beaotifal damsel, fifteen years of age (which 
Japan is maturity), Ko-Mnrasaki ("Little Wild 
Indigo") by name, who had beheld with a tender 
interest the handsome young guest. Ejiowing the 
intentions of the robbers, she went stealthily, in tha 
dead of night, into Gompacbi's room, where he was 
sleeping soundly after the fatigue of his flight, and, 
rousing him gently, told bim in a whisper that the 
house was a den of robbers, that that night they 
would murder him for his sword and bis clothes, and 
that she herself had been stolen by thera from her 
father's house. She implored him to save himself 
and her. At first Grompachi was speechless, but, 
recovering bis presence of mind, he thanked the 
"Little Wild Indigo" heartUy, and told her that 
he would kill the robbers and rescue her that night 
But first she was to go out of harm's way, and hide 
herself in a certain bamboo grove till lie should join 
her. Accordingly she left the bouse that instant, 
and when a short time later, the thieves noiselessly 
opened the shoji, and entered the room, yoni^ 
Gompachi, with drawn sword, rushed upon them, 
and when he had cut down two, and mutilated 
other two, the rest escaped for their lives. Having 
thus rid himself of his would-be murderers, Gompachi 
repaired to the bamboo grove, where he found Ko- 
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Murasald waitmg in terror for him. Taking her 
by the hand, he escorted her to her home at Mikawa^ 
and restored her to her grief-stricken parents. They 
were beside themselves for joy, and, in their 
gratitude, wished to adopt the young man as their 
son, and pressed him to live with them. To this 
Grompachi would not consent. His ambition was 
to attach himself to some big daimyo at Yedo. He 
promised, however, to weeping " Little Wild Indigo " 
that he would some day return to her, and, accepting 
a parting gift from her father of two hundred ounces 
of silver, he resumed his journey. 

Before reaching Yedo Gompachi had, among 
various other adventures, another encounter with 
robbers, from whom he was rescued by one Chobei 
a waxdsman, as much as by his own long sword. 
He became a guest at his deliverer's house at Yedo, 
where he lived for some months. He fell into 
dissolute ways, became a frequenter of the Yoshi- 
wara, a quarter of Yedo then as now of evil repute. 
Soon he heard of the charms of a recent acquisition 
to the Yoshiwara, who already had the young bloods 
of the town at her feet, and he sought her out at the 
house where she stayed. When their eyes met they 
started back in astonishment, for she whose fame 
had spread abroad over the town was none other 

I 
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than Ko-Muraaaki, the "Little Wild Indigo" o£ 
Mikawa. In great distress she explained to him 
why she had been brought to that degraded position, 
how her parents, once so prosperous, had met with 
reverses, and had been reduced to great poverty, and 
how, to relieve them, she had followed the example 
of other Japanese maidens by selling herself to the 
master of the house where she then was, and bow at 
last her parents had died of miseiy and grief. Then, 
with bitter tears, she appealed to him to save her 
again as he had done before, Her story so affected 
him that he vowed that he would not again forsake 
her. He was then too poor to purchase her liberty, 
but he visited her daily. At last ail his money gave 
out ; being a Honin he knew not where to turn for 
more. In his despair, unknown to Ko-llurasaki, he 
betook Jiimself to murder and robbeiy, and carried 
the money to the Yoshiwara. He continued his 
career of crime, murdering and plundering, till be 
was arrested by the authorities, found guilty, and 
beheaded as a common malefactor. Chobei claimed 
his body and head, and buried them at Meguro. 
Ko-Murasaki first knew of his fate by hearing people 
talk of the handsome young miimrai, whose deeds 
wei-e so black that he was denied, when found 
guilty, the privilege of his raaik, namely, death by ^ 
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hara-kiri. Overwhelmed with grief, she escaped 
that night out of the house, and making her way to 
Meguro, threw herself on the grave of her lover, 
where she prayed and wept bitterly. In the morning 
the priests of the temple found the lifeless body of 
the lovely "Little Wild Indigo," with a pierced 
throat, on the newly-made grave, and seeing what 
had happened, laid it side by side with Gompachi. 

Such is the story of the romance which has made 
Meguro famous in Mppon, and has attracted, and con- 
tinues to attract, thousands of natives and foreigners 
to the grave of the lovers, as to a hallowed spot. 

Though Ko-Murasaki was a courtesan of the 
^Yoshiwara, the priests did not consider that they 
were wrong in attributing to her, in the inscription 
on her tombstone, the virtue of misae (chastity). 
She sold herself to that life for the sake of her 
poverty-stricken parents, and according to Japanese 
ideas, especially of that age, she did not by so doing 
forfeit her claim to virtue. On the contrary, her 
self-sacrifice was deemed worthy of the highest 
praise. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

HIKK6 AND HElGHBOnHHOOD. 



The Korttem Eailway — Unaccountable delay — " Nikkfl the 
Magmficent "—The avenue — The Kanaya— Esce»flive ra 
fall — Divioe service — The sacred bridge — General Grant— 
81i6d6 SbQmn and Shuaba Daifl—Mauaolea of lyeyasu and 
lyetiiitBU— Engiiab middies — Caecaiies—En route to Cbil- 
Eenji — Images of Amida— Kobo Dsishi — The aaint's calli- 
graphy — Straw shoes— A farthing wsBted — Fellow-vagrant 
— Japanese hill roads— Steep climb — Romantic scenery — 
Nantai-zan — Cliflzenji — Absence of hird-iife — " The 
Nightingale of Japan " — Senj6-ga-hara — Yumoto — Annai- 
j6 — A Japanese " interpreter " — An amusing mistake — 
Convivial com])any — Rain-bound — Return to KikkO — 
Landslips — ^Welcomed at (lie Kanaya — The Lochs Eatrino 
and Vennachar of Japan — Meeting old acquaintances — 
Arrival at Yokohama — American Independence Day. 

AfiUKD with a general passport obtained from the 
Poreign Office of T6ky6 through the British embassy, 
I set out for Uyeno station (visiting the imposing 
Eussian cathedral on the way), and took train by the 
Northern EaUway for the famous city of temples, 
Nikko, coTering the intervening ninety miles in sis 
houts. Five hours was the regular time, but the 
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train stopped an hour at a small station as we 
approached our destination, but the cause "no fellow 
could understand." I aaked in vain in such poUte 
Japanese as I could command, and was thinking of 
doing the rest of the journey on foot and leaving the 
luggage to follow, when I saw signs that a start was 
at last about to be made. !N'or was it a false alarm, 
for in a few moments we were off, and in twenty 
minutes drew up at Nikko, or rather Hachi-ishi, as 
the station and village are called, for Nikko, properly 
speaking, is the name not of a siagle place, but of a 
district. But here, as generally, by Nikko will be 
meant the part of the district where stand the famous 
Mausolea. 

The Italians say, " Vedi Napoli e poi mori " (" See 
Naples and then die "). Other nations have a similar 
saying with regard to one of their show-places. The 
Japs do not go so far as to say that there is nothing 
worth living for after you have seen Nikkd, but they 
assert, rather more modestly, and with a good deal 
of reason as well as rhyme — 

"Nikkd wo minai uchi wa, 
•Kekko' to iu na!»» 

which, being interpreted, is, " Do not use the word 
' jn^gmficent ' till you have seen Nikko." Magnifi- 
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cent it i8 admitted to be by all ■who have visited it, 
Eind few are the places on this earth where nature 
ajid art are seen combined in such impressive 
grandeur as they are at Nikko. To lofty mountains, 
lovely vales, and picturesque cascades and giant 
forest trees are added shrines and temples whose 
glory is unsurpassed. 

Those who do the journey by rail miss seeing 
to advantage one of the great attractions of Nikk3, 
namely, the famous avenue by which it is approached, 
and which is described with such eloquence by 
Kerre Leti in his ' Japonaiseries d'Automne.' They 
only get occasional glimpses of it. It leads from 
Utsunomiya, the junction on the Northern Railway,^™ 
to Nikbo, a distance of twenty miles, and is lined ^H 
throughout with the most stately cryptomerias. To 
see the great avenue aright, one ought to rick'ska its 
whole length ; but since the advent of the railway 
few do so. ^U 

At Nikko I put up at one of the most comfort-^H 
able hotels of the country, the Kanaya, situated in 
the upper part of the village, and near the temples. 
One of the drawbacks of Nikkfi, indeed the only 
drawback that I know of, is its excessive rainfall..^ 
If you are there only for a short time, the chance 
are that you will have to do your round of s 
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seeing by dodging the showers ; but in that respect 
Nikko, after all, does not differ much &om some of 
our popular Highland resorts. But if you are kept 
indoors by the weather more than is pleasant, the 
Kanaya is just one of those houses where with the 
usual resources you can feel comfortable at all times. 
I arrived on Saturday too late to begin the " lions," 
and as Sunday was my only entire day for Nikko, I 
had to do my sight-seeing then, notwithstanding the 
day and a drizzling rain. An American doctor of 
Amoy, who had spent some weeks at Nikk6, and 
knew the ins and outs of the place, kindly offered to 
act as my guide. In the morning I held a service 
in the drawing-room, at the request of the proprietor, 
and had for a congregation a score of highly-cultivated 
English and American visitors, chiefly the latter, 
who entered heartily into the service. I and my 
fellow-guests deeply appreciated the proprietor's 
evident desire to offer his patrons all the advantages 
in his power, but the Kanaya, though admirably 
appointed in other respects, could boast no hymn- 
books, and so we had no singing. I hope that the 
deficiency will soon be supplied by some rich and 
generous Churchman visiting the City of Temples. 

After luncheon my gentleman guide and myself 
set out, and in a few minutes found ourselves at the 
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Eed Bridge, which spans the Daiya-gawa, and which, 
built in 1638 and last repaired in 1892, is closed to 
ordinary mortals, being only used by the Mikado 
and bis family. According to my American cicerc 
General Grant (who in the eoiir.9e of his tour round 
the world visited the Land of Gentle Manners) was 
offered by the Emperor the right of using the Sacred 
Bridge ; but the plain and simple soldier would hear 
of no exception being made in bis favour, but, cigar 
in mouth, crossed by the public bridge. The Sacred 
Bridge, which is of wood and red lacquered, rests 
on stone piers of great aolidity fixed into the rock 
on each bank. It is called in Japanese " Mihashi," 
which means Sacred Bridge. Like everything else 
at Nikk6, it baa its legend, which is briefly as 
follows. When Sh6d6 Shonin of pious memory first 
arrived at this spot, he found that owing to the steep 
rocks and the seething waters, his further progress 
was impossible. Falling on his knees he prayed 
fervently to the gods to come to his aid, whereu 
there appeared on the opposite bank the indistinct 
figure of the god Shusha Daio, wearing a string of 
skulls round hia neck, and holding in bis right hand 
two green and red snakes, which he flung across the 
abyss. In an instant a bridge was seen to span the 
torrent "like 8 rainbow floating among the hills." 
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So impressed was the saint by the sight that he 
doubted the reality of the miracle, and was only 
convinced of the practical intervention of the god 
on his behalf when he saw the bridge becoming 
covered with long grass. Being now satisfied with 
the stability of the structure, he ventured upon it 
with his disciples, but as soon as he had reached the 
opposite bank, both the deity and the snake-bridge 
completely disappeared. Such is the legend which 
the Japanese relate with a sceptical smile. A shrine 
of Shusha Daio now marks the spot where the god 
appeared. 

Crossing the stream and ascending through a grove 
of giant cryptomerias, we arrive at the great temples 
and tombs of the Shoguns lyeyasu and lyemitsu. 
Armed with a permit — for which we were charged 
35 sen — ^we surrender ourselves to the contemplation 
for three hours of these matchless shrines, " as glorious 
in colour as the Alhambra in the days of its splendour." 
Each of the mausolea embraces a set of buildings 
every detail of which challenges the eye. The pre- 
cincts include innumerable stone and bronze lanterns^ 
portals within portals, pagodas, courts, chapels and 
temples and oratories, adorned with the most elabor- 
ate carvings in wood, bronze and ivoiy, representing 
gods, demons, dragons, lions, tigers, imicoms, ele- 
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phants, monkeys, flowers and plants. Words can 
give but a faint idea of the conscientiousness of the 
work, the gorgeous magnificence of the whole, and 
the beanty of its deep green setting. 

At the shrine of leyasu we feU in with some Eng- 
lish middies, who had run up from Yokohama for a 
week-end holiday and who were nursing a grievance. 
They thought it " a beastly shame " that they were 
not allowed to have a free run of the shrine and its 
precincts, and chafed at the restraint placed upon 
them by the authorities. They probably thought it 
another instance of the unreasonableness of the 
Japanese that they were debarred fix)m using the 
Sacred Bridge. 

From the temples we went to see two or three of 
the cascades for which NikkS is also celebrated. 
Their character may be inferred from some of their 
titles, which are Kirifuri-no-taki, or "Mist-Falling 
Cascade," Somen-ga-taki, or " Vermicelli Cascade " 
(called also Shiraito, " White Thread "), Makkura- 
daki, or "Pitch-dark Cascade," so-caUed from the 
possibility of passing behind the falls. 

Early on Monday I left on foot for Chiizenji. 
Twenty minutes out of Nikko I passed several hun- 
dred images of Amida ranged in a row on the oppo- 
site side of the Daiya-gawa, the exact number of 
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which is said to be unknown. There is the same 
superstition regarding them that prevails with respect 
to certain Druidical stones and steeple steps in Eng- 
land — that they count up differently, however often 
they are reckoned. The natives will tell you in all 
seriousness, and without their habitual incredulous 
smile, that no two persons could number the stones 
alike, and that even the expedient of pasting a slip 
of paper on to each image as it is counted has been 
found to be of no avail. The largest image was some 
time ago carried down some distance by a flood, but 
was recovered and now stands at the entrance into 
Nikko. Near the images is a precipitous rock in the 
Daiya-gawa on which is written the Sanskrit word 
Hammam, As the rock seems inaccessible owing to 
the boiling eddies, the carving of the word is ascribed 
to Kobo Daishi, the famous Japanese Buddhist saint, 
who is said to have performed the feat by throwing 
his pen at the rock. But Kobo Daishi figures so 
much in Japanese legend that it has been said that 
" had his life lasted six hundred years instead of sixty, 
he could hardly have graven all the images, scaled 
all the mountain peaks, confounded all the sceptics, 
wrought all the miracles, and performed all the other 
feats with which he is popularly credited." {Murray). 
This eminent saint's calligraphy, though famous, 
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was not infallible. In a temple at Kyoto there is 
shown an inscription which is aacribed to him, and 
one of the characters of which is faulty. This has 
given rise to a proverb — a Japanese rendering of the 
proverb that " even Homer nods" — Kobo mo/ude no 
ayamari (" Even Kobo sometimes wrote wrong "). 

But after all there is nothing miraculous about the 
inscription in the Daiya-gawa, as there is authority 
for attributing it to a disciple of Jigen Daiahi, only 
two centuries ago. 

I set out from Nikko with a pair of waraji (straw 
sandals), which are said to give a better foothold in 
walking along a mountainous road. They were worn 
tied underneath my boots, for which I had a difficulty 
in procuring a pair big enough, as the natives, male 
as well as female, have such dainty feet. In the 
presence of a crowd of curious onlookers, the oblong 
and polite little shopman who dealt in straw articles 
at Nikko was at infinite pains to secure to the soles 
of my hea\'y boots the largest pair he had in stock, 
but, alas ! I had scarcely got clear of the village when, 
without a warning, they flew off. Such was my first 
and last experience of waraji, which are recommended 
to Europeans as excellent foot-gear, but which I 
found of very little service. The pair cost me a 
farthing. 
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Two miles out of Nikko I was overtaken by one of 
the guests of the Kanaya, Mr. Guinness of Dublin, 
who was touring in Japan on his way home from 
Burma. Leaving his IcuruToa (which was drawn by 
two coolies), he accompanied me on foot the rest of 
the stiff journey to Chuzenji. While the coolies fol- 
lowed the zigzag windings of the road, we ascended 
by the steeper short-cuts usually taken by pedestrians, 
arriving at a tea-house — a recognised stopping-place 
— halfway up the hill some time in advance of the 
kuruma. Of all hill roads perhaps those of Japan 
have the easiest gradient. When you have walked a 
mile or two up one of these roads, you are very little 
nearer your objective, as the stork flies, than when 
you set out. The extent of ground traversed is out 
of all proportion to the real ascent made. Hence a 
foot-path more or less defined cuts across these tor- 
tuous windings, and good climbers usually take the 
more direct and steeper way, and gain in time what 
they lose in comfort. Kclqos, too, are generally taken 
along the shorter routes. At the tea-house we had 
some time for recuperating after our arduous climb 
while waiting for the coolies, and after another hour's 
effort we reached the summit, and began a gradual 
descent which brought us in a few minutes to the all 
but deserted village of Chuzenji, on the charming 
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lake of that name. The sceneiy throughout was very 
striking, often wild and romantic. Several rugged 
gorges were passed, and many a cascade tempted us 
to linger and admire, and dominating all was Nantai- 
zan, the mountain monarch of that region, Por quaint 
beauty Japanese acenery stands alone. Probably in 
no other country doea the traveller meet with such a 
succession of fanciful pictures. The scenery of Kikko 
and its neighbourhood represents every variety seen 
in the country, and no one who knows the most lovely 
regions of Europe and Japan would say that the fol- 
lowing extract from the preface to a little handbook 
to Nikko, compiled by an educated native, ia the lan- 
guage of exaggerated patriotism : " I have always had 
a passion for travel. In my spare time I have visited 
new scenes and found pleasure in rambUng over 
mountains and along the courses of livers. I have 
always come back from these visits elated with pride : 
for I thought that the scenery of my own country 
was in no point inferior to that of far-famed Switzer- 
land or Scotland." And good reason had he to be 
proud. 

I said that Ch^enjiwas all but deserted. That ia 
its normal conditioE. For a few days in July and 
August it ia crowded by pilgiims who make the as- 
cent of Kantai-zau as a religious exercise. As many 
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as ten thousand then put np at the village. Lake 
Chi^enji is about 7^ miles long and 2j^ miles broad^ 
and stands 4375 feet above the sea. It was devoid 
of life up to 1873, in which year it began to be 
stocked with fish by the, Government and now abounds 
with salmon, salmon-trout, iwana (a species of white 
trout) and other fish. My fellow-traveller and my- 
self lunched together off salmon-trout in a yadoya 
overlooking the lake. After luncheon Mr. Guinness 
returned to Nikko, while I went on 2 ri 27 cho (from 
six to seven miles) further to Yumoto, a little village 
famous for its hot springs and its picturesque position 
on a lake of that name. I was fortunate in making 
the journey from Nikko to Yumoto at the best time 
of the year, when the azaleas, irises and wistarias 
which are common in the district were in full bloom. 
Two or three more beautiful cascades (one, called the 
Dragon's Head Cascade, being the most curious in 
the district) were passed, then the road led through 
a desolate forest, which had been ravaged by fire, and 
over a wide plain known as Senj6-ga-hara, or Moor 
of the Battle-field, so called on account of a great 
battle fought at the spot between the forces of Shogun 
and Mikado in A.D. 1389. During such rambles one 
misses very much the bird life which delights the ear 
in the country districts of our own land. Japanese 
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wooda are oppressively quiet, but in the open country 
the lai'k, differing but little from ours, is in evidence, 
and during my solitary journey across the Senj6-ga- 
hara his song was always heard. Another of the 
feathered songsters which is sometimes heard is the 
uguisu, or " nightingale of Japan," but it has little 
in common with the mghtiagale of the West, 

At Yumuto 1 put up at the Namma-ya, which had 
a full complement of guests, though I succeeded in 
having a " room " to myself. That was due not only 
to my being an Englishman, but also to my beiug the 
bearer of an annai-j6 (or letter of recommendation) 
from the Kanaya at Nikko, in which my merits as a 
guest were set forth in the usual hyperbolic style of 
Orientals, and full justice done to my supposed im- 
portance in my owrf country. This system of c 
ing a commendatory letter ii'om one inn to another 
is a common one in Japan, and is a distinct advan- 
tage to European travellers. Some of the best native 
hotels keep printed forms of annai-jo, which they fill 
in with the traveller's name, destination, etc. In ad- 
dition to a commendatory letter, the guest who has 
given a liberal chadai (tea-money) is presented on 
his departure with a fan or some other useful 
article. 

No one at the Namma-ya knew a word of English, 
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but the landlord soon brought in^ and presented to 
me with extravagant politeness, the landlord of a 
rival inn close by (the rivalry being evidently a very 
friendly one) as one who knew English. But, as 
often happens in Japan, knowledge of English in his 
case meant an acquaintance with a dozen English 
words in every-day use, which made him of very 
little service as an interpreter. He spent an uncon- 
scionably long time in my room, and dropped in 
several times afterwards before I left the village, 
under the idea that he was of real help to me. 

Still, I had no serious difficulty in making my 
wants known in the house. I was becoming more 
and more on speaking terms with the language every 
day, and was congratulating myself upon the success 
which attended my efforts, when an amusing incident 
occurred which proved to me that it was one thing 
to cram up a stock of Japanese words, and quite 
another to make a right use of them. I thought I 
had made it abundantly plain to the rruyusmS that I 
wanted an egg boiled four minutes, and her "he! 
he!" ("yes, yes,") and " ka8hU:<mMrimashUa" (I 
have assented," " I have been reverential,") as she 
tripped out of the room to execute the order left no 
doubt in my mind but that my wishes were perfectly 
understood. It was a stunning blow to| my pride at 

K 
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my progreBS in the language when a few minutes 
later Kikuyo San brought in, and with supreme 
politeneaa laid before me, four boiled eggs ! \Vliat 
she must have thought of me ordering four e^s I 
don't know, but she seemed so anxious to make no 
mistake in carrying out my orders that I took the lot 
without comment, reserving two for the following 
morning. I could not scold her (my vocabulary did 
not include a single harsh word), and besides, in that 
gentle land, it is the height of " bad form " to scold 
the weaker sex. 

I was looking forward t« a good night's rest and 
meant to retire early, being quite " done up " after 
my long up-hill walk from Nikko, hut, alaa ! sleep 
till long after midnight was out of the question. In 
another part of the yadoya the native guests were so 
very convivial, and their hilarity was so unusually 
noisy, that I had to put up with the annoyance as 
philosophically as possible, trusting every moment 
to hear the party breaking up. This it did not do 
till the small hours of the morning. The obliging 
landlord would, I have no doubt, have so far 
deferred to the foreign guest who was lending 
distinction to his house as to have interfered and 
restrained the mirth, if he had been asked, but I was 
very unwilling to demand such self-sacrifice on Uie 
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part of such good-tempered people who were enjoying 
their holiday in their own way in a popular watering- 
place, and who were only indulging in some innocent, 
if boisterous, fun. "Eoars of laughter'* would be 
no mere figure of speech, but a perfectly literal 
description of the general merriment. One of their 
number was evidently a wit. Most of the talking 
was done by him, and some of his sallies of humour 
were simply "side-splitting," judging from the 
screaming laughter which they provoked. How- 
ever, I laid me down early on the comfortable /i^^ori 
prepared for me, trusting that the party would soon 
break up. But the hope was a vain one. 

Yumoto is a quaint little village, and would be 
very pleasant but for the sulphur fumes. It is 
5,000 feet above the sea, and the atmosphere in the 
height of summer is deliciously cool. In mid-winter, 
owing to the snow, the entire village is abandoned 
by the regular inhabitants, who migrate to Nikko, 
leaving their houses in charge of a few hunters. A 
night and a day were to have been the extent of my 
stay at Yumoto, but it kept raining so incessantly 
that I remained there a second night, expecting 
every moment to see a rift in the clouds. I soon 
got on terms of acquaintance with all the villagers, 
as well €LS the visitors, male and female and towards 
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the end of my sojourn among them all aeemed to 
know my position — that I was rain-hoimd and 
waiting till the clonda rolled by. But I spent a 
happy time there notwithstanding, though I looked 
around from time to time in vain for the silver 
linin g. The service of the one solitary rkKsha of 
the village was repeatedly pressed upon me, but the 
charge was absurdly high, and I decided to hope on 
a little longer. 

Seeing no signs of an improvement in the weather 
on Wednesday afternoon, and having thoroughly 
explored the village and its immediate surronndings, 
I resolved to wait no longer, [and at five, amid the 
" sayonaras" of several of my newly-made friends, 
set out on my return journey, and reached the 
Kanaya by nine. I was heartily welcomed by the 
European visitors, who expressed surprise at what 
they were pleased to regard as a feat of pedestrianism. 
My intention on leaving Ynmoto was to proceed no 
further than Chiizenji that night, to put up at the 
inn at which I had lunch on the way up, and to 
start for Nikko at sunrise the following morning, in 
order to catch an early train for the south. Finding, 
however, on reaching Chilzenji that there was yet 
a good deal of daylight left, I decided to do the 
remaining nine miles that night. The visitors at 
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the Kanaya seemed to think, too, that I had run 
no little risk, but, though it was a solitary journey 
among mountains, and much of it was done after 
sunset, the only real danger arose from the numerous 
landslips which had been caused by the heavy rains, 
and at more than one spot I had some difELculty in 
making my way in the dusk. It is commonly 
observed that the country roads of Japan, though 
well made in the first instance, are not kept in as 
good a state of repair as they might be. The road 
connecting Nikko with Yumoto would be a very 
good one, and superior to most country roads in 
England, b^it for the occasional landslip or subsidence, 
which the authorities do not seem to think it worth 
while repairing. Sometimes one comes upon a large 
hole in the middle of the road, which it is not 
thought necessary to fill in or even fence in. 

I have never heard the comparison made, but I 
should be inclined to call Lakes Gh^enji and 
Yumoto the Lochs Katrine and Yennachar of Japan. 
As I have walked the whole length of the two latter 
(including Achray), so I skirted nearly the entire 
length of the two former, and I was struck with a 
certain resemblance. The Japanese lakes are, ot 
course, much higher — being veritable lakes in the 
clouds — but the sizes and surroundings (allowing for 
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the peculiarities of Japanese landscape) are strikingly 
alike. As yet Cli^enji boaata no Mod May steamer, , 
though it has several picLurescjue sampans, but thei-a 
is no doubt that, as soon as it ia \iaited by tourista in 
auHieiently large numbers, a dainty little steamer 
will be seen churning its wateiB. Cbfizenji, lite 
Loc]i Katrine, has its legends and traditions, but 
whether it has its Walter Scott I am unable to say. 

Before quitting Nikli5 the following morning, I 
paid a second visit to the temples, for, after all, a . 
first visit, however thorough, can only give a confused 
idea of their barbaiic grandeur. 

On my way to the station I overtook three travel- 
stained natives who, radiant with smiles, hailed me 
as an old acquaintance. I immediately recognised 
them as three villagers of Yumoto, who probably bad 
little thought of ever seeing me again. 

It was night when I reached Yokohama, and on 
approaching the haxbour I observed that the ships 
were illuminated and that rockets were being sent 
up. My fellow passengers — all natives — were much 
excited by the spectacle and crowded to the side of 
the carriage nearest the sea. It did not occur to me 
at first what might be the meaning of the display. 
That some event of great national importance — such ( 
as the ijiith or the accession of the Mikado, or the 
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promulgation of the Constitution — ^was being cele- 
brated I had no doubt. It was only when I 
thought of the date (July 4th) that it occurred to 
me that the Japanese might possibly be observing 
the American Independence Day. My surmise 
turned out to be correct. Not even in the States 
did the aimiversary excite greater interest than 
in some parts of distant Japan. In addition to their 
own national holidays^ the Japanese recognise also, 
and observe with more or less enthusiasm. Queen 
Victoria's birthday, the German Emperor's birthday, 
and the American and French national anniversaries. 
They are a holiday-loving people, and it matters 
little to them that they are celebrating the red-letter 
day of a country thousands of miles away. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE t6kaid6 line. 

Irregular Bervice — Kiodness of a TGkyft Btudent — Return of 
troops from the war — DemoiistrationB— " The PeerlesB 
Mountain" — The earthquake of 1891— Lake Biwa — Kobe 
—'^ Union Church " — Punkaha and fnna — An Oxford Con- 
temporary — An interesting Virginian — Cholera — Niinobiki 
^Hudeneas of a MousmS — Osaka — The castle— Captain 
Saria'a description — The Mint — Jajianeae eelf-relianoe — 
KySto — Myflterious names — Coolie uersu* doakey-boy — 
Story of Ky6to — "Lions" of KyCto— Exhibition— Japan 
as an induBtrial Power — Yaaini 'a— Return to Kobe— Arrivals 
from China. 

I WAS kept ■waiting twenty-seven hours at Yoko- 
hama for a through train to Kobe. I had to go 
early in the day to the station to inqnire, as the 
railway arrangements were still uncertain owing to 
the movemerits of the troops, and no reliance could 
be placed upon time-tables. The first available train 
did not leave tUl 10.45 that night, and at 10.30 I 
found myself once more on the Tokaido platform, 
surrounded by a crowd of gentle, good-natured Japs, 
squatting in groups, myself and a ■white-uniform od 
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policeman or two alone standing. Kobe is distant 
from Yokohama 358 miles, and (as there are as yet 
no sleeping-cars on Japanese railways) the journey 
is a fatiguing one, and is seldom performed by 
tourists without a break. A " stop-over " either at 
Shizuoka or at Nagoya is the rule. I booked to the 
latter place, although it was my original intention to 
go on direct to Kobe. I almost dreaded a night and 
a day in a Japanese train. Those who had done it 
and survived had told me that it was about as much 
as poor humanity could stand. They had travelled 
first. Though I was going to travel second, I thought 
I would attempt it, but at the last moment my 
courage failed me and I booked to Nagoya. 

Sitting opposite me in the carriage (for he actually 
scU^ and did not show an irresistible tendency to 
tuck his feet under him and squat) was a highly 
intelligent student of T6ky6, who was bound for 
Ky6to, and who took no little interest in his English 
fellow-voyager. As we approached Nagoya on 
Saturday morning, I did not by any means feel as if 
I was neaxing the limit of physical endurance, and 
thought I might venture to carry out my original 
plan. Would it be necessary (I asked myself) to 
re-book at Nagoya ? I had luggage checked to that 
station ; how was I to have it brought along with 
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me to Kobe ? Here my friend proved of real aervice 
to me. At a busy atatiou jiiat before coming to 
Nagoya, lie took my ticket with tbo difference in 
money (which he had made out from a time-table, 
which in Japan is also a fare-table) and the luggage- 
check, and in a few minutes — minutes of some 
anxiety to me, as I expected the train to be off every 
moment — he returned with a fresh ticket, having 
seen everything all right. The guard (or, aa be 
called him, the "manager") under whose notice I 
was now brought, for the remainder of the long 
journey took quite a paternal interest in me, and 
every now and again came to the carriage window 
to see how I fared. Many were the kind young 
student's inquiries about England, and especially 
London, which all educated Japs hope to see before 
they are absorbed in Nirvana. Train-loads of troops 
from the front with their kits and horses constantly 
passed us. At some of the stations the school- 
children were drawn up on the platform, in lines 
three or four deep, and at a signal from theii- 
teachers, as the miKtary train steamed in, they all 
in unison sent up three hearty and quite British 
cheers. How many more thousands of the troops 
were to come people seemed to have no idea. For 
weeks several trains in the day had been entirely 
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devoted to them, to the great inconvenience of the 
general public. Between Kobe and Kyoto there had 
been for some time only two trains a day each way, 
whereas ordinarily there were at least three times 
that number. The consequence was that those two 
trains were crowded like cattle-trains. When we 
arrived at Kyoto we found the platform literally 
crammed with passengers, and our long train soon 
proved too small, and several extra carriages had to 
be put on. At that season the passenger traffic 
between Ky6to and the neighbouring towns was 
abnormally heavy owing to the Exhibition, of which 
more anon. 

For the greater part of the distance the Imperial 
Government Eailwayfrom the modem to the ancient 
capital follows the Tokaido, the great national high- 
way, crossing and recrossing it at intervals. Tunnels 
and bridges are numerous, some of the latter of great 
length. Many of the rivers along the route have a 
bed out of all proportion to the small volume of 
water that generally flows down, and the bridges are 
consequently often very long. The bed of one river 
crossed — the Oigawa — ^is nearly a mile across, while 
the stream, except in flood time, is only about a 
hundred feet wide. 

The railway passes through the broad and fertile 
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plain surrounding Fuji, and at Gotemba — the highest 
point on the line — is obtained one of the finest views 
of the " Peerless Mountain." Passing through the 
provinces of Owari and TJno, with their thickly 
scattered towns and villages, we see evidences still 
remainiag of the terrible earthf[uake which devas- 
tated that part of the country in 1891, and by which 
10,000 people perished, 20,000 were injtu^d, and 
128,000 bouses were destroyed. The line runs for 
some miles parallel with the shore of the far-famed 
Lake Biwa, which is classic ground, and after passing 
in succession Kyoto and Osaka, we arrive at our 
destination. 

Twenty minutes' ricMsha ride from the station 
(Sannomiya) brought me to my quarters — Ballard 
House — patronised by missionaries and their families, 
and similar in its arrangements (though with stiffer 
charges) to Miss Brittan's at Yokohama. 

Kobe (including Ilyogo), one of the five Treaty 
Ports and the second export city of the Empire, has 
a population of nearly 100,000. It has a picturesque 
setting, with a rugged chain of mountains as a back- 
ground. It is a favourite resort, owing to the purity 
and di-yness of its atmosphere, and its nearness to 
some of the most interesting places of the country. 
The range is dotted up the slope for some distance 
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with fine European villas^ and at night the hill- 
side and the harbour look as if illuminated for some 
festive occasion. There are three foreign hotels at 
Kobe — the Oriental, the Hyogo, and the Colonies. 
There is also a fine club with a recreation ground, 
upon which are played the usual English and Ameri- 
can games, such as cricket, base-ball, lawn-tennis, 
etc. The main street — Moto-machi — abounds in 
ourio shops, in which you can purchase all sorts of 
Japanese curiosities, from a god or goddess to a stone 
lantern. 

The day following that of my arrival at Kobe was 
Sunday, and in the evening I attended service at the 
so-called " Union Church " — ^which means that it is 
shared by the Anglicans and the CongregationaUsts 
of the town. That evening it was the Church's turn. 
I am afraid that the physical discomfort which I 
suffered while in church interfered not a little with 
my profiting spiritually either by the service or the 
chaplain's (Eev. Sidney Swann) admirable discourse. 
The church was furnished with punkahs, which 
(although it was by no means hot) were kept going 
during the whole of the service. Every lady, too, 
had her fan, and even some of the gentlemen, for 
Europeans take to a fan almost as naturally as the 
natives, though perhaps they are not, as a rule, as 
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graceful in the use of it. What with cTirreiits and 
cross currents, one worshipped at a decided dis- 
advantage, and it was difficult to realise that we 
were in church at all. The multitude of fans, even 
without the huge punbahs, were r^uito enough to set 
up a breeze. My objection to a punkah of the sort 
I speak of is that you get the full force of the wind 
(I will not call it a cooling breeze) right on the top 
of the head, which, to those with a crown suggestivo 
of a billiard ball, is not altogether pleasant. More- 
over, I have known cases of a violent cold being 
caught from the working of punkahs, when the air 
was not sultry enough to require it. The operation 
at the " Union Church " at Kobe was, to my mind, 
a species of Sunday labour that might well have 
been dispensed with. 

At Kobe I was the guest of the Rev. C. Graham 
Gardner and Mr. Cameron Johnson, the former a 
missionary of the S. P. G. and a contemporary of 
mine at Oxford. I was much interested in his work 
at Shinomiya — a quarter of the town — and in the 
neat little church in which he officiated to the native 
population. Mr. Johnson was a Vii^inian, and was 
in temporary chaj^e of the Seamen's Mission. He 
was a young man of varied experience in Japan, and 
his account of life in the most out-of-the-way parfa 
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of the country with which he was familiar was very 
entertaining. 

On the second Sunday it was my privilege to 
occupy the pulpit at the " Union Church," but the 
" privilege " was to a great extent discounted by the 
punkah nuisance. I have delivered an address with 
much less difficulty on an open deck in Mid- Atlantic 
under a stiff breeze. 

The prevalence of cholera was calculated to detract 
from the thorough enjoyment of one's stay at Kobe, 
but the immunity of Europeans was to some extent 
reassuring. In going about the native quarter and 
seeing at intervals a notice on the door of a cholera- 
smitten house, one experienced an uneasy feeling at 
first, but familiarity with the sight soon deadened all 
sense of danger. The epidemic was supposed to 
have been brought from China by the troops. 

Foremost among the sights of the Kobe district 
are the Nunobiki Waterfalls, which are about a mile 
from the Settlement. They consist of the Mendaki, 
or "Female FaU," and Ondaki, or "Male FalL" 
They are beautiful cascades, and large numbers of 
people visit them at all hours of the day, and sip tea 
and gossip and lounge at the tea-houses which are 
perched on eminences commanding the best views. 
Murray calls the tea-houses of Nunobiki noisy, and 
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advises ladies only to go there under the escort of 
gentlemen. Perhaps the cantion was needfoL I 
found the mousmes rather more "forward" than they 
are in tea-houses in generaL One went so far as to 
snatfih my copy of Murray out of my hand, and pre- 
tended to read it to the intense amusement of her 
friends. It was the first act of rudeness on the part of 
a native that I had experienced. I have been wonder- 
ing since if she knew that Murray did not gire them 
a very good name. Perhaps it ia scarcely likely. 
After the pretence of being able to read Igeiian 
(English), the rude little mousme proceeded to 
examine and comment upon the sketches of gods 
and goddesses in the book, the names of which she 
gave in almost every instance correctly. The hideous- 
ness of Emma-o, of Fudo, and of the Seven Gods of 
Luck, seemed to cause her some amusement, aa it 
does Europeans. In that respect probably she did 
not differ from less " forward" members of her race. 
The Japa wear their religion very lightly. They 
take neither life nor religion au t/rand serimtx. 

From Kobe to Osaka is a journey of a little over 
an hour by rail. Osaka is the second city of the 
Empire in size, and is variously called the Venice 
(from its numerous bridges and canals), the Glasgow, 
and the Chicago of Japan. Its forest of chimney- 
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stacks — as many as there are churches in Moscow, 
368 — and, generally, its commercial and industrial 
importance justify the latter appellations. Formerly 
it was the military capital of the country. Accord- 
ing to the last census, it has a population of 
361,694, and covers an area of nearly eight square 
miles. 

One of the most important sights of Osaka is the 
Castle, which has played a conspicuous part in the 
most stirring times of Japanese history. It was 
built in 1583 by the great Hideyoshi, and completed 
in two years, the labourers being drawn from every 
part of the country, A magnificent palace which 
stood originally within the Castle no longer exists. 
Osaka Castle is one of those sights of Japan which 
stay-at-home Englishmen are apt to treat as mythical. 
They think that the account of it brought home by 
travellers must be far too highly coloured, and 
accordingly they make a very large mental deduction, 
I must confess that after all I had already seen in 
Japan to excite my wonder I was not altogether pre- 
pared fbr such a stupendous sight as Hideyoshi's for- 
tress. I shall not attempt to add to the descriptions 
which have already been given of it, but content 
myself with quoting the quaint account of it given 
by the observant Captain Saris at the beginning of the 
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seventeenth century — an accoimt ■which is strikingly 
true of the place aa it appears to-day. 



" We found Ozaca," says Captain SariH, " to be a very great 
towne, as great be LoDdon within the walls, with msDy faire 
timber biidgea of a great height, Beniiug to pass OTer a riuer 
there as wida as the Tliames at Lmidon. Some faire houses we 
found there but not many. It ib one of the chiefe Bea-potts of 
all Japan : hauiiig a castle in it, maruellouB large and strong, 
with Tery deepe trenches about il, and many draw-bridges, with 
gates plated witJi yron. The castle is built all of free-stone, 
with bulwarks and battlements, with loope holes for smal shot 
and arrowes, and diuers passages for to cast stones vpon the 
assaylautB. The walls are at the least sine or eeuen yards 
tldcke, all (as I siud) of free-stone, without any filling in the 
inward part with trumpery, as they rejxjrted vnto me. The 
etonea are great, of an excellent ijuanr, aud are cut so exactly 
to fit the place where they ate laid, that no morter is used, hut 
onely earth cast betweeue to All vp voyd creuiaes if any be." 



Some of the stones measure as much aa forty feet 
in length and ten feet in he^ht, and can only be 
compared to the Temple foundations at Jerusalem, 
Even the moats are paved with granite. The Castle 
now serves as headt[uarter3 for the garrison, and the 
prim, dapper Japanese soldier is met at every turn. 

I. had to obtain a permit to visit the Castle by 
personal application at the city office (Osaka I\i), 
where the extreme courtesy of the officials was in 
sharp contrast with the incivility and self-importance 
of many of the same class in England and America. 
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The same unfailing courtesy was shown to me at 
the Mint (^Ztlm-hydk^y another place of interest at 
Osaka usually visited by foreigners. You present 
your card at a lodge at the entrance into the grounds 
(no ofiacial permit being required in this case), and in 
a few moments, a young man, who speaks English at 
least tolerably, is told off to accompany you through 
the building. He takes you through room after 
room, and explains the various stages in the process 
of coining with such lucidity as his knowledge of 
English will allow. Though he was the pink of 
politeness, I could not prevail upon him to allow me 
to carry away with me as a souvenir a silver y&ti 
which I had seen with my own eyes stamped and 
weighed, and in exchange for which I offered two 
yen. It was against the rules, and, glad as I should 
have been to get it, I did not press him. He volun- 
teered the information that I could obtain any 
number of fresh coins at the Imperial Bank; but 
that was not what I wanted. I left upon him, 
probably, the impression that Englishmen have some 
curious fancies. 

The Mint is now entirely worked by natives, the 
services of the last foreigner having been dispensed 
with recently. It is the same at the Govemment 
paper and printing-works at Tokyo. A recent visitor 
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to Japan (Mr. A. G. Eoscawen, M.P.) rightly remarks 
in a magazine article * that, " alone of all Orientals, 
Japan has learnt not merely to do well under 
European tutelage, but to dispense with Ettiopean 
tutelage. Other Easterns — Indians, Egyptians, 
Chinese — can fight and manufacture if led and 
organised hy European officers and managers. Japan 
has learnt to do these things by herself. Her people 
have not been content to follow blindly and do what 
they were told, but they have gone deeper and learnt 
the reason why of our civilisation, and now they are 
applying their knowledge." 

A visit to a temple or two, a stroll through the 
great bazaar, which, with its labyrinthine mazes, is 
one of the favourite haunts of the people, and a tiffin 
on a balcony overhanging the river Yodogawa, with 
its countless quaint junks, and sampans, and barges, 
occupied the rest of the day, and in the evening I 
returned to my headq^uartera at Kobe, i^ain in a 
crowded train. 

A few days later I visited Kyflto, again passing 
through Osaka. Though there was an event of 
special interest to take place that day at the Exhibi- 
tion — the 'distribution of awards by a member of the 
reigning house. Prince Yamashina — the carriages 
• The National Beview, May 1898. 
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were not crowded, and I had a compartment almost 
entirely to myself. Arrived at Kyoto, I at once 
made for the ricMshas, in my eagerness to be at the 
Exhibition in time for the Imperial ceremony, and 
asked a coolie to wheel me to the "exhibition," the 
rest of the order being in faultless Japanese. I 
found that the English word conveyed no meaning 
whatever to him. I tried "exposition," with the 
same result. I was soon surrounded by a swarm of 
coolies, to whom I repeated the name of my destina- 
tion; but one and all had no idea what place I 
meant. How I longed for one of the donkey-boys 
of Egypt, who would have made out my meaning as 
soon as the name was uttered. If there had been an 
exhibition in Cairo or Alexandria, there would not 
have been a donkey-boy in any part of the city that 
would not have known the term for it in half-a-dozen 
languages. It is quite true that Kyoto has very 
little foreign element, and is not a cosmopolitan city 
like Cairo or Alexandria, but a considerable number 
of English and Americans must have run up from 
Kobe and elsewhere to see the exhibition. It had 
been open for some time, but "exhibition" and 
" exposition " were still terms unheard of among the 
ricJdsha men. I tried a railway official with a like 
result, and was thinking of setting out on foot to see 
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if I could not by accident come upon the place I 

was seeking, when a student axrived upon the scene 
who at once graaped the meaning of the mysterious 
name — which he pronounced, as nearly as possible, 
"exception," Turning to the bewildered coolies, he 
told them that the place the "honourable English 
gentleman " wished to go to was the " hakarankwai." 
" Hakarankwai ! " several of them exclaimed, looking 
at one another, as if each thought the others very 
stupid that they had not thought of it. All were 
now ready to take me there, and there waa a keen 
but friendly competition for the honour. I selected 
the first who came up to me, and off he trundled 
with me inerrily through two or three miles of the 
city, arriving just in time to be told that the cere- 
mony was at an end. KySto, though not as large as 
Tokyfi, is yet a city of such magnificent distances, 
that I might have wandered about its streets for days 
and not come near the Hakarankwai. 

The Exhibition was held in connection with the 
eleventh centennial celebration of the founding of 
Kyoto, Built by the Emperor Kwammu in 793, 
Ky6to was continuously the capital of the empire 
irom its foundation till the revolution of 1868, when 
the Shogunate was abolished, and the Jlikado was 
restored to his ancestral position. It occupies an 
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area of twenty-five square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of about half a million inhabitants, but since the 
foundation of Yedo in 1590, it has declined in size 
and importance. The population is only half what 
it is supposed to have been in medieval times, and 
parts of the city which were then busy streets are 
now open spaces, forming parks and gardens. It is 
almost entirely encircled by hills, and the T6kaid6 
Kailway has to make a sharp bend in order to get 
into the city. It is a city, not of seven hills, but of 
thirty-six peaks, on the slopes and at the feet of 
which are not less than forty-five temples. Of these 
the Chion-In, with its bronze beU as famous as that 
of Moscow, the Kiomidzu, Dai-Butsu, Sanjiusangendo, 
and the two Hongwanjis, are among the great Bud- 
dhist shrines of the country. Well may Kyoto 
aspire to the ambitious title of " Kome of the Far 
East." . 

Of other buildings of historic interest at Kyoto the 
chief are the Imperial Palace, covering an area of 
nearly twenty-six acres; the Mjo Castle, with its 
Cyclopean wall, a typical example of a Japanese 
fortress, within " a dream of golden beauty " ; Kin- 
Kakuji and Gin-Kakuji — Gold Tower and Silver 
Tower — both monuments of the fourteenth century ; 
Sen-yugi, for over six centuries the burial-place of 
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the Mitados, and Kiyomizu-dera, dedicated to the 
Eleven-faced Thonsand-handed Kwannon. 

To return to the Exhibition. It was the fonrth of 
the kind undertaken by the Imperial Goveniment 
for the express purpose of stimulating progress in 
arts and manufactures. The char^ for admission 
was five sen, equal at the then rate of exchange to 
IJrf, On Saturdays it was three sm. For the 
custody of an umbrella the charge was Id. On a 
board near the entrance into the Exhibition were 
various notices in English as weU as in Japanese, 
one of which, at least, is not often seen in tJiis 
country, and might with advantage be placed at the 
entrance to our exhibitions at Earl's Court. It was 
this : " In case of illness within the Exhibition 
ground, application for medical assistance should be 
made to the dispensary in the western side of the 
Kogyo-kwan (Industrial Arts bmlding)," Another 
notice ran : " No insane or intoxicated person shall 
be admitted, though be is provided with an admission 
ticket." 

The main buildings were five in number, and were 
assigned to manufactured articles, agricultural pro- 
ducts and implements, fishery implements, machinery, 
and fine art exhibits. Among the acceasories were 
an aquarium, bazaars — where articles from all parts 
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of the empire were exposed for sale — and tea-houses 
without number. To give an adequate idea of the 
contents of the Exhibition would require the pen of 
an expert. It was not as such^ but as one of the 
masses^ that I wandered for three hours through the 
vast buildings, admiring the splendid sample show, 
and lost in astonishment at the creative energy of 
New Japan. I was only an ordinary observer, but I 
could not help thinking, from the indications around 
me, that the day was not far distant when the Britain 
of the Pacific would be a formidable rival to Britain 
of the Atlantic. 

It was said of the T6ky6 Exhibition of 1890, that 
to walk through all its halls and passages once meant 
a tramp of fourteen or fifteen miles. That of Kyoto 
was considerably larger. That will give a fair idea 
of the immense number of exhibits which had been 
brought together thither from different parts of the 
empire. 

A day at Ky6to was all too brief, but it was all 
that could be spared. Owing to the shrinkage of the 
city in modem times, many of the places of interest 
are some distance out, and much time is spent in 
passing from one to another. After a hard day's 
sight-seeing, wound up by a good meal at Yaami's — 
one of the most comfortable hotels of the country. 
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commandiDg a flue view of the city — I returned by a 
late train to my beadcLuarters. 

In the course of the day a number of English 
residents of Shanghai had airived at the house, much 
concerned about the Chinese servants they had 
brought with them. They were not aware till they 
landed of a temporary regulation made since the 
war forbidding Chinese to enter the country. One 
family man, who had brought two amahs, had been 
to the consul and the governor, but they could do 
nothing for him. In the last resort he had wired to 
the Home Secretary at Tokyo, the amahs being 
allowed to remain in his service pending the appeal. 
Whether the regulation was finally enforced I do not 
know, as two days later, when I left the house, no 
answer had been received from the Home OiJice. 
Those of the party who were visitiog Kobe for the 
first time were quite enthusiastic over the contrast 
which the pleasant position of the city presented to 
the flat, monotonous, uninteresting environment of 
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CHAPTER XL 

KOBE AND NEIGHBOUKHOOD. 

Setting out for the hills — Suiniyoshi — Kagos — Eokko-san Pass 
— ^Arima — Tennis-courts — The Sugimoto-ya — A Japanese 
"room" — Superior cuisine — Complimenting the cook — 
Arima wares — ^Departure — ^Escorted by a Mousm/e — ^Wild 
scenery — Takarazuka — Splendid hotel — "Bismarck Hill" — 
Nishinomiya — School-children — ^Temple of Ebisu — ^Nara 
— ^An interesting Persian family — Colossal image of Buddha 
— Kasuga Temple — Temple of Wakamiya — Dancing 
Priestesses — Temple of Ni-gwatsu-do — In love with the 
Mikado — Osaka — Archdeacon Warren — Earthquakes — 
Invited to re-visit Arima — ^Remarkable riverbeds — "Festival 
of the Dead " — Suma and Akashi — ^Atsumori — ^Mr. C. E. 
Fripp. 

The favourite summer resort of the Kobe residents 
is Arima, some nine miles from the settlement, " as 
the stork flies," but more like sixteen by road. It 
is fourteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
It is famous for its bamboo basket industry, and for 
its medicinal springs, which Hideyoshi is said to 
have used, and which are regarded as a panacea for 
rheumatism, and the various forms of skin disease 
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80 prevalent among the Japanese. Being difficult 
of acceas, it is not often visited by the ordinary 
traveller, but, though the road is rough, narrow and 
precipitous, to a good walker the journey is not par- 
ticularly trying. There is the alternative of the kttgo, 
but the jolting must make that mode of locomotion 
along such a road scarcely less fatiguing than walk- 
ing. Taking an early train to Sumiyoshi — the next 
station to Sannomiya — and having reduced my 
impedimenta to the smallest possible bulk — a parcel 
of a few pounds — I set out for the bills. Before 
leaving the village of Sumiyoshi, I was reHeved of 
my parcel by an American family who were also 
bound for Arima, and who kindly offered to bring 
it along in one of their kagos. Walking ahead alone, 
I arrived in much less time than the guide-book 
said was necessary at the summit of the Eokko-san 
Pa'is, three thousand feet above the sea, and, looking 
back to admire the glorious view, saw the kagos 
about three miles down the slope, winding their way 
slowly like a caravan. Coolies were met at frecLuent 
intervals returning from Arima with their empty 
kagos. A journey of less than an hour down the 
other side brought me to the outskirts of a village, 
where I met an American, who, in answer to my 
inquiry how far I was from Arima, gave me the 
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welcome but unexpected information that I was 
actually in Aiima. Prom the top of a ridge I had 
made out another village, some distance beyond, to 
be my objective, but though the journey had not 
been as trying as I had heard it represented, it was 
trying enough, and I was not sorry at the un- 
expected ending of it. From the American visitor 
I learnt, too, that there was plenty of room in the 
village, though I had been told at the coast that at 
that time of the year — the height of the season — I 
should find it difficult to get accommodation. At 
the Sugimoto-ya, I found splendid lodging and an 
excellent tiffin immediately on my arrival But 
I did not see Arima under the best conditions; it 
rained incessantly from the time of my arrival till 
my departure the following day. Still, I was able 
to take several pleasant excursions, besides rambles 
about the straggling village. The scenery round 
Arima is pretty, though not remarkable. My 
objection to the place as a holiday resort is that it 
is so shut in by mountains. That rather commends 
it to the Japanese, but I do not quite understand 
why it should be so popular with the Europeans and 
Americans. To the natives the chief attraction is 
the baths, the buildings of which axe very fine. 
My parcel turned up safe and sound, though some 
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hours after my arrival. In the course of my 
rambles, I ■waa surprised, a little ootside the village, 
to come upon two lawn tennis eourta, as well rolled 
and limed as any I had seen elsewhere. It was not 
what one would have expected to see in such a 
distant corner of the world, but there is no "juat 
cause or impediment" why our countrymen and 
countrywomen in the Far East should not have 
such things at their hoHday resorts as well as 
ourselves. 

My room at the Sugimoto-ya was only European 
in so far as it was furniahod ■with a table and a 
chair, and had part of it cm-tained off for a bed- 
room, which had the luxury of a washstand, or, at 
least, an apology for one. There were no bed- 
clothes proper, only the usual fulmi. The bareness 
of a Japanese room is never more noticed than of a 
rainy day, when you are obliged to be a great part 
of the time indoors. Then you long for the cheering 
look of a few homely articles of furniture. Scrupu- 
lously clean as the rooms generally are, with their 
artistic kakemonos and snow-white mats and shoji 
prettily covered with silver or gold stamped paper, 
the absence of furniture makes a long seclusion in 
them depressing. By reading and wiiting your 
mind may bo diverted to some extent from your 
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environment, but, withal, you miss the cheery 
aspect of an English room. But English residents 
who had had several years' experience of native inns 
and private houses told me that they did not notice 
it at all. They could sit or squat for hours between 
those bare partitions, like the natives, doing nothing 
but ruminating and yawning. It seemed to be 
their ideal of a dokefar niente life. 

The meals at the Sugimoto-ya were so excellent 
that I asked on leaving to see the cook, in order to 
compliment her. She was entirely ignorant of 
English, but I had no difl&culty in telling her what 
I wished in honorific Japanese, and, from her 
frequent bowing, it was evident that my language 
was at least intelligible; and whether it was that 
I was piUng on the complimentary epithets too 
thick or not I don't know, but Eitsu San seemed 
quite overcome. The native values very highly a 
good word from the foreigner, especially the English- 
man, and will treasure it in his memory. In this 
case the few words of encouragement were fully 
deserved. 

Formerly the bamboo and basket wares which are 
the speciality of Arima could be bought for a song, 
but, owing to the incursions of foreigners, prices now 
range from the real value of the article up to a sum 
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many times its intrinaic worth. I did not find in 
Arima a ready disposition to Mcept leas than the 
price originally asked for, and my " takai " (dear) 
had very little effect, but, owing to my viait being 
made on foot, I did not wish to encumber myself 
with unnecessary weight, and only carried away a 
few small mementoes. 

I left after tiffin for Takarazuba, about eight miles 
distant, A moiisjn4 was sent with me to the other 
end of the village, about a mile off, to put me on 
the right road. The rain held off a little during tho 
journey. The road was an excellent one, but zig- 
zaggy as it led down into the valley of the Mukogawa. 
The scenery was very wild, and the rocks more 
volcanic than any I had yet seen in Japan. I 
passed through two or three villages, at each of 
which I was pressed to take a Icuruma, so rarely 
is a European seen walking along the route. At 
Takaradzuka I found a thoroughly English hotel, 
as comfortable as could be desired. There was 
nothing Japanese about it, except the mats and the 
maids. Perhaps I ought to add the swallows' nests, 
which clung to the cornices in the corridors and 
even in the dining-room, and to which their owners 
had free and unrestricted access. It was an ad- 
mirably appointed hotel, and deserved a much largej 
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patronage than it seemed to get. I found myself 
the only guest^ and there were not many names in 
the visitors' book. It seemed to be patronised chiefly 
by Kobe residents, who went there for a week-end 
holiday. The situation of the hotel is very pleasant, 
the view of the valley of the Mukogawa jfrom the 
verandah being charming. Near the! hotel are some 
mineral baths, which are held in great repute. The 
village is much smaller than Arima, but is not so 
much hemmed in by mountains. In the neighbour- 
hood is a hill, called by the foreign residents of 
Kobe " Bismarck Hill," from the resemblance of the 
four trees which are seen on its summit to the four 
hairs which the great ex-Chancellor is said to have 
on the top of his head. The outline also of the hill 
suggests the upper part of Bismarck's cranium. 

On the morrow, immediately after a good English 
breakfast, I resumed my journey, arriving in about 
two hours at Nishinomiya, on the TokaidS Eailway. 
The road passed through a stream with the usual 
wide bed, through which I had to wade, there being 
no bridge. In the village I met a crowd of merry- 
heaxted children coming away from the gcukko 
(school), each carrying a little umbrella and a 
satchel, and looking for all the world as if they had 
just "jumped off a fan." There was the usual 
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gentle chorua of "Oliayos!" and mucli curious, but 
never offensive, gazing at the strange-looking 
foreigner. Japanese children are never rude — they 
ai'O a model to little EngUsh barbarians as regards 
behaviour. 

Nishinomiya ia celebrated for a temple of Ehisn, 
one of the seven Gods of Luck, and the patron of ■ 
honest labour. It is visited by large crowds of ! 
pilgrims on the occasion of the annual festival, 
which takes place in February. 

From Nishinomiya I took train for Osaka, and, 
crossing nearly the whole of the town by huruma, 
went by another Hue to Nara, where I arrived by 
six o'clock. I was received with much corditJJty at 
the house of an American missionary, the Kev. Isaao 
Dooman, a gentleman of Persian birth, with some 
half-a-dozen pretty little children, whose pronounced 
Persian features made me think, as they ran out to 
greet me, that 1 was in the Shab's rather than the 
Mikado's Empire. Mr. Dooman was away in Ky6to, 
but Mrs. Dooman, a lady of the same nationality as 
her husband, showed me every hospitality. Mr. 
Dooman is a wonderful linguist, knowing, in addition 
to Persian and Enghsh (which he speaks fluently), 
a dozen or so other European and Asiatic langUE^es. 
Mrs. Dooman, who has not the same gift of tongues, 
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and speaks English but indifferently, interested me 
very much, in her broken speech, wilii her account 
of the Nestorian Christians, to which body her 
family belonged, several of her relatives being in 
the ministry. She remembered her grandfather 
resenting the arrival of some Methodist missionaries 
at Tabreez, where ^e lived, because they used no 
liturgy. 

Nara was the capital of Japan from a.d. 709 till 
784. Though it is supposed at present to be only 
about a tenth of its former size, it is a considerable 
place. I was informed that I was the only English- 
man in the town, but not the only one of my race, 
as there was one American — a Congregationalist 
missionary. 

The chief products of- Nara are Indian ink, fans, 
toys, horns, etc. 

One of the chief sights of Nara is a colossal bronze 
image of Buddha, which is higher by six feet than 
the one at Kamakura. As far as its history can be 
made out, it dates from the middle of the eighth 
century, but the present head seems to be at least 
the third. The first fell off about a hundred years 
after it was cast, and the second was melted by a 
fire which destroyed the building in which it stood 
during a civil war in 1180. The building was again 
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burnt in 1567, and once more the head rolled off. 
Whether the head which it now wears is the same 
one restored or an entirely new one which replaced 
it, is not very clear. But the sight of a figure which 
la so venerable and which baa suffered such vicissi- 
tudes baa a pathetic interest even for those who do 
not regard it with a superstitious sentiment. It has 
not the calm, placid expression of that at Kamakura, 
being, in fact, a representation of a different deity — 
Boshana or Birushana- — while the latter stands for 
Amida. 

Another of the principal sights of Kara is the 
Kasnga Temple, which is approached by an avenue 
of stone lanterns, of which it is said that no one 
knows the exact number. The temple ia of br%ht 
red, which presents a striking contrast to the deep 
green of the magnificent cryptomeriaa by which it ia 
surrounded. In the grove are a number of tame 
deer, which eat out of the hands of visitors. Biscuits 
are sold for the purpose at the entrance. Near the 
main temple stands the Temple of Wakamiya, in 
connection with which there are in constant attend- 
ance a number of young Shinto priestesses, who, 
arrayed in Zouave trousers and a long gauzy mantle, 
and with the face plastered thickly with white-lead 
powder, perform an ancient dance called kagura. It 
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consists of graceful figures and posturings, and is 
accompanied by an orchestra of three priests playing 
on various instruments and chanting sacred songs. 
The payment is a donation of at least 50 sen towards 
the service of the temple. 

A fine Buddhist temple of Naxa is the Ni- 
gwatsu-do, curioudy built on the side of a hill, with 
its front and sides supported by piles, and led up to 
by a steep flight of stone steps. A short distance 
below the temple is a famous copper bell, suspended 
in an immense belfry, and weighing nearly thirty- 
seven tons. It was cast in a.d. 732. 

Of a certain pathetic interest is a pretty little lake 
at Nara, overlooked by two fine pagodas, of which 
the following legend is told. In the days when 
Nara was the capital of the country and the abode 
of the Mikado, there resided dt the court a beautiful 
maiden, whose hand was sought by all the courtiers, 
but who rejected their offers of marriage because 
she was in love with the Mikado. For a time the 
Emperor looked graciously upon her, but soon grew 
cool towards her, when she stole away from the 
palace by night and drowned herself in the lake. 

At Osaka, on my return to Kobe, I spent a night 
at the house of Archdeacon Warren, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Meadows, who was in charge, the 
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venerable archdaMon being away in Europe. A son 
— the Eev, C, F. WaiTen — arrived at the honae 
shortly after mo, after a long and nnbroken ride 
from the capital. Of a certain grim interest wafl the 
drawiog-rooin, which was wrecked by the great 
oarthc[uake of 1891, when the lives of the Bishop of 
Exeter and others of his family were for a time in 
imminent periL The room had been completely 
restored, and looked very little like the one which 
was photographed immediately after the earthquake 
and of which a view appears in Miss Bickersteth's 
book on Japan. Before retiring that night Mr. 
Warren kindly offered me some auggeationa how to 
act in case of an earthquake. I was advised to rush 
under a doorway and remain there till the immediate 
danger should be over, if there should not be time 
to get quite clear of the building. Mx. Warren had 
done so only two or three days before during a 
shock at Tokyo, though, as it fortunately happened, 
uo damage was done on that occasion. One of the 
great drawbacks of life in that enchanted land is 
that you don't know what moment the honse you 
are in may topple down, like a house of cards, about 
your ears. You are ever, as it were, on the brink of 
a volcano, and your nerves have no sooner recovered 
from the effects of one \-ibration, and you begin to 
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forget the unpleasant sensation^ than another comes 
to disturb your equanimity again. Though there is 
said to be on an average an earthquake a day in 
Japan, the shocks are not often such as to cause 
grave fears. Still, the firequency of even slight 
tremors gives you a disquieting sense of the in- 
security of the ground imder your feet, or of the roof 
over your head, from which we in this country axe 
happily free.* 

Notwithstanding the gruesome topic of conversa- 
tion between us up to a late hour that night, my 
consciousness of the wreckage wrought in that very 
house by the terrible event of 1891, and the presence 
within my bed-curtain of a vicious mosquito which 
I had failed to evict, I slept the sleep of the just. 

Mr. Warren was leaving early the following 
morning for Arima, and cordially invited me to 
accompany him and to spend a few days at his 
house there, where I should meet various mission- 
aries who resorted to that popular watering-place for 
their holidays, but, to my regret, I was not able to 
spare the time for another visit to Arima. 

The line between Osaka and Kobe passes through 

"^ The above lines were no sooner written than the news 

• 

reached England of the terrible seismic wave in Japan by 
which 35,000 people lost their lives. 
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three tunnels, which are remarkable as being under 
river-beds. The beds of some of the mountain 
torrents have been so filled up with sand and atones 
bronght down from the hills that in many cases they 
have been raised some feet above the general level 
of the country and have the appearance of dykes. 
Consequently, when, as sometimes happens, a stream 
overflows its banks, the results are very disastrous. 

When I was in the Osaka district Japan waa 
celebrating the Bon Matsuri, or "Festival of the 
Dead." The idea of it is that the dead revisit their 
former earthly abodes at that season. During the 
anniversary cemeteries axe illuminated, and white or 
coloured lanterns placed in the doorways of the 
houses — the former to guide home the disembodied 
spirits of those recently deceased, and the latter for 
the guidance of those who have left the earth for 
some time — and trays of rice, egg-fmit, and cucum- 
ber are placed in readiness within. The distance 
which the spirits have to travel is, according to the 
native calculation (and the Japanese have a genius 
for mathematics), something like 3,600,000,000 n— 
a ri being about two and a half miles. The people 
seem to have no dread of these visitants ixom the 
spiiit world : rather do they welcome them. But 
it is doubtful if any considerable proportion of the 
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people really believe in what they profess to cele- 
brate. An intelligent Japanese lady gave a striking 
answer to Sir Edwin Arnold who had asked her if 
she believed in the doctrine and in the existence of 
Emma-sany the deity of the Buddhist Hades. " You 
have told me before," she replied, " that Emma-san 
is only the Indian Yama, the Eegent of the Dead, 
introduced into Japan ; and as for the departed, who 
are still so dear to us, I believe they come back 
kohoro no ndka ni (into the middle of our hearts), but 
not tahi no naka ni (into the midst of our houses). 
Yet it is right to do what aU the neighbours do, and 
to be kind to the dead if they should come ; there- 
fore I shall light my lanterns and go to say my 
prayers at Shiba." But whether they believe in it 
or not, everybody takes part in the Bon Matsuri. 

Among other places visited in the neighbourhood 
of Kobe were Suma and Akashi, small seaside 
villages on the Sanyo line, and favourite resorts of 
Kobe residents. They are just at the entrance into 
the Inland Sea. It is remarkable that, while 
Japanese poets have never raved over the beauties 
of that far-famed sea, they have been specially en- 
thusiastic over that part of the coast upon which 
stand Suma and Akashi, and which does not strike 
Europeans as having any particular Jbeauty. It 
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figures in Japanese poetry from the eighth century 
downward, its beauty being sung hy Ilitomnro, one 
of Japan'a edrlieat gi"efl.t poets, in honour of whom 
thero stands to-day an interaating ShijitS tomple at 
Akaahi Suniais associated in history with the death 
of Atsuniori, the story of whose fate is the subject of 
a popular drama. During the Japanese straggle for 
piilitical supremacy between the rival Taira and 
Miiiamoto clans in the twelfth century, Ataumori, 
a young uobleman of the former clan, while fleeing 
from battle near Suma, was about to bo put to death 
by the veteran Kiunagai Naozane under the following 
circumstances. When Kaozane had Ataumori in his 
power, and had torn off liis helmet with a view to 
cutting off his licad, he was so struck with his 
youthful face that out of pity he hesitated to carry 
out his design, but, on reflecting that if spared he 
would ultimately faU into more ruthless hands, he 
decided to kill him. Atsiimori submitted to his fate 
with heroic courage, while Naozane was so ovei'come 
with remorse that he retired to a monastery at 
Kyoto, and spent the rest of hb days in praying for 
the soul of the youth whose life he had so un- 
willingly taken. The episode is a famous one in 
Japanese history and song. 

Among the visitors at Ballard House was Idr. 
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C. E. Fripp, special artist and correspondent of 
The Graphic and The Daily Ghaphic, He had just 
crossed over from China, where he had made an 
adventurous journey, and had made some most 
interesting sketches, some of which he was then 
elaborating. A few had already appeared in the 
papers which he represented, and some which I saw 
him engaged upon I was destined to see later on in 
their finished exceUence in those papers on my 
return to England. The table at Ballard House was 
never dull while genial Mr. Fripp was present and 
recounting his experiences in the Celestial Empire. 
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from Kobe, and nearly half-way. As we approached 
the station, we passed through a tunnel — an un- 
usually long one for Japan, being about half a mile. 
When we were quite five miles off, a native, who 
was at the time the sole occupant with myself of the 
compartment, excitedly ran the whole length of the 
carriage, putting up all the windows, saying some- 
thing to me as ho darted off, the meaning of which 
I could only guess. I concluded that we were 
approaching a tunnel of exceptional length, and I 
expected to find ourselves in it at every moment. 
Bat as the tunnel was an unconscionably long time 
coming (the compartment in the meantime getting 
very stuffy), I was beginning to think that I had 
mistaken the action of my fellow-passenger, who 
remained throughout in a high state of excitement. 
When at length, after long wondeiing and doubting, 
I found myself entering a tunnel, I prepared myself 
for a few miles' experience of underground Japan, 
after the careful precaution which had been taken. 
After two or three minutes' absence of daylight, 
however, we emerged again, apparently much to the 
relief of my fellow-voyager, who, as soon as we were 
in the open air, went again the whole length of tho 
carriage, lowering the windows. Tunnels are com- 
paratively rare in Japan, With all its hills, a long 
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railway journey may be made through the country 
without passing through a single tunnel. 

Okayama lies about seven miles from the sea, 
with which it is connected by an excellentymnci'isAa 
road. I put up at the Miyoshino inn (said by 
Murray to be near the railway station, but in reality 
a mile and a half away). Host, hostess, and ser^ 
vants prostrated themselves on their knees and 
noses with even greater self-abasement than I had 
seen anywhere else in Japan (having probably rarely 
had the honour of a visit from a European) ; but I 
found them one and aU unusually stupid. Not only 
they did not know a single EngKsh word, but it was 
very difficult to get them to understand anything 
that I was not able to express in full and correct 
Japanese. Broken phrases, the meaning of which 
had been quickly grasped elsewhere, were of little 
use there. What they lacked in intelligence they 
made up in an irrepressible disposition to laughter. 
Except the host, who was gravity itself, they were 
perpetually giggling. But it was as comfortable a 
yadoya as could be wished by a weary traveller. 
The meals were good, and a superior hibachi (fire- 
box) was ever at my side. I don't think that I have 
done more than just mention once or twice this 
useful artiqle, which plays so important a part in the 
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domestic life of Japan, and which, aa far aa I am 
aware, ia peculiar to that country. There are 
kibadvis of aR shapes and materials, but the usual 
one is of wood, square or oblong-shaped, and lined 
inside with sheet-copper. It is iilled with limo-dust 
or sifted ashes to within an inch or two of the top, 
and on the heap is laid the glowing charcoal formed 
into a pile. Surmounting it is a small iron frame 
for holding the kettle, tea-pot, frying-pan, or any 
other kitchen utensil which may be used. The 
most elaborate hihackis have a number of little 
drawers and compartments where the lady of the 
liouse stows away her needles and cotton, combs, 
and kansashis, and are therefore workboxes and 
toilet-stands as well as iire-places. Some even serve 
the purpose of a writing-case. Then there is a 
special form of hibacJd — the tobacco-mono — which ia 
only used for smoking purposes, not, however, for 
merely lighting the pipe Qcisent), but for holding it 
and the tobaoco when not in use. It is interesting 
to watch the mistress of the bouse or the serving- 
maid as she tends the little fire, how carefully she 
ecouomizes the precious fuel, forming a miniatare 
Fuji of the bits of charcoal, and blowing upon it 
till the pile is red-hot, and the kettle begins to 
"sing." The iirst thing brought to a guest at an 
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inn or a tea-house is a hibachi, and even when it is 
not required for warmth or for lighting the Jdseru, it 
is set before him as a mere matter of habit and 
hospitality. 

At the Miyoshino I had the luxury of an elaborate 
mosquito curtain, which, fastened to rings at the 
four comers of the room, nearly filled it. It was 
the first I had been supplied with in a native house, 
and a great boon it was, as the Nippon mosquito (ka), 
bred in the paddy-fields and marshes, is one of the 
greatest pests of the country. Thanks to the splendid 
protection which I had that night, I slept soundly, 
but was roused unusually early by tlie noise of the 
rain-shutters (mado) being thrown open. There was 
no good remonstrating with the disturber: my 
Japanese was too crude to be intelligible at the 
Miyoshino. The curtain was speedily stripped oflf, 
and I had no alternative but to jump up and into 
my clothes. Here only, in all my peregrinations 
through the country, had I occasion to dispute the 
kanjo (bill). If I had only been slightly overcharged 
I should have made no fuss, but the amount was at 
least double what it ought to have been. There 
seemed little hope of getting the landlord to cut it 
down till a policeman happened to pass, who, on my 
inviting him in and showing him the account, said^ 
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few firm words to the host, with the result that i 
very material deduction was made. Notwithstanding ] 
the diBagreemcnt, as I mounted the kumina, theFO ' 
was the usual chonia of " sayondros ! " — in which the 
landlord joined with apparent heartiness — and the 
expression of gentle good wishes for a prosperous 
journey. The fact is that a Japanese iMidlord, 
notwithstanding his cheery good nature and his 
invariable politeness, will not scruple to impose 
when he tliinka he has a guest with whom money 
is no object. But give him to understand at once 
that you will pay the full price for all you get and 
even a little beyond, but that you will stand no 
swindling, smd he will present you an honest kanjo. 
The occasional acts of gross over-charging are gener- 
ally due to the idea that with the EngHshman money 
ia no object rather than to a deliberate intention to 1 
swindle. Some travellers, on airiving at an inn, J 
hand the landlord a present (known as chadai, 
" tfia-money "), which, it ia said, not only seenree 
extra attention, but ia allowed in the bill. ITie | 
amount of the ckatlai varies from twenty-five t 
fifty sen per night ; but it is doubtful if anything iB I 
really gained by the practice. At 'utis where yoaJ 
live entirely a la jajionaisc there ia a ilxed charg«^l 
known as hata^o, which includes supper, bed, anAj 
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breaMast. It varies from twenty-five to seventy- 
five sen, according to the quality of the inn and the 
accommodation. There is no charge for fire^ light, 
or attendance. In some parts there is a fixed rate 
for accommodation only, the food being charged for 
according to order. 

Europeans have no right to complain if they are 
charged at a higher scale than natives. They give 
much more trouble if they are unable to conform to 
the Japanese style of living, and if they are beyond 
the Treaty Ports, their host is under the obligation of 
reporting their arrival to the police. 

Of the commercial morality of the Japs some have 
formed a less charitable opinion than I have ex- 
pressed above. Of course I had no business dealings 
with them on a large scale, but some English and 
American merchants have spoken of them as dis- 
honest, tricky, and altogether unscrupulous, and 
thought the Chinese more straightforward. The 
latter they credited with a good deal of the business 
moraUty aa weU as the business instinct of the 
English. The notice, said to be sometimes seen in 
Chinese shop-windows, and referred to in 'Sartor 
Eesartus,' "No cheating here," is evidently an 
invention of the enemy. 

The principal sights of Okayama are the Castle 

N 2 
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and the Koraku-En Gardens. The former — which is 
shown for a small fee — is quite a museum of interest- 
ing relics illustrating the history of Japan ; not all, 
however, relating to ancient and mediteval times, aa, 
in addition to old swords, coats of mail, helmets, etc., I 
noticed guna and pistols of a generation ago. Though 
I found myself the sole visitor, there was a large 
staff of officials and hangers-on in the building, whose 
well-meant services in explaining to me the various 
exhibits were for the most part thrown away. The 
Gardens (Koraku-En) attached to the Castle are 
celebrated throughout Japan. They differ from the 
ordinary run of public gardens in modem Japan in 
being purely Japanese — with picturesque bridges, 
rockeries, lakes, and summer-houses — without any 
Western admixture. It is a typical Daimyo's garden. 
It is a favourite haunt of picnic parties, especially in 
the time of the cherry-blossoms. Four tame cranes 
stalk about the grounds, one of which is supposed to 
be two hundred years old. I naturally regarded 
with a great deal of curious interest so venerable a 
bird, whose stately gait betrayed but little hia 
weight of yeta^. Much of the charm of the Gardens 
was wanting on the occasion of my visit owing to | 
the lakes having been temporarily drained. 
Perhaps there is too much that is artificial in I 
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Japanese gardens to be entirely pleasing to English 
taste. The Koraku-En was no exception to the rule 
in that respect. In too many ways the Jap seeks to 
surpass nature by art. But that he has a genius for 
horticulture cannot be denied. Not only does he 
with great success train up his children in the way 
they should go, but also his trees. Giant trees as 
well as dwarf trees are made to grow the way he 
would have them. The monarch of the forest no 
less than the young sapling has to bend to his will. 
Grafting is practised much more than in this country. 
Canon Tristram instances a full-grown maple tree 
with seven large branches, each having foliage of a 
different hue, varying from daxk copper to pink and 
greenish white. 

Two or three hours* ride brought me to Onomichi, 
one of the most prosperous towns in Western Japan, 
and a flourishing seaport. It also possesses a few 
fine temples, one of which — the Senkoji — ^is situated 
on the slope of a very steep hill, and is approached 
by a long flight of granite steps. 

Up till 1894 the terminus of the Sany6 line was 
at Mihara, six miles beyond Onomichi. In the 
summer of that year it was extended to Hiroshima, 
which in its turn will be the terminus but a very 
short time, as the line is destined to end in the 
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immediato future at Shimonosekij and thus 
connect with the KyUshii Eailway, which starts 
from Moji on the opposite side of the narrow straits. 
The section heyond Mihara runs through a hilly 
district, having as many tunnels prohably as there 
are in all the rest of Japan. The coimtry is arid 
and infertile, presenting a striking contrast to the 
other parts of the route. 

Among my fellow-passengers from Onomichi to 
Hiroshima was a young native who was on his way- 
out to seek his fortune in Formosa, That now 
acquisition of the Empire was then on the lips of ' 
every patriotic Jap, and though it had only just 
been taten over, and its new masters were already 
experiencing a foretaste of the difBcultiea which Li . 
Hung Chang assured Marquis Ito they would have 
to cope with in reconciling the natives to the new ' 
rule, to emigrate to Formosa had already become a , 
passion with young Japan. My youthful fellow- 
passenger spoke very fair English, but his account ] 
of the bright prospects before Formosa was more ' 
glowing than grammatical. 

Hiroshima I found oveirun by the military. It 
was here that the soldiers, returning from the front, 
first touched native soil after the hardships of the '\ 
wax, and the scenes at tho landing-stage at thfl J 
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little port of Ujina — about three miles from the 
town — ^were animated and exciting. The Mikado — 
who made Hiroshima his residence throughout the 
war — frequently drove down to the port to welcome 
the troops. He who not many years before had 
been invisible to his subjects, and had ranked well 
nigh as a god, now showed himself openly — a plain, 
almost commonplace mortal in European garb— 
among the citizens of Hiroshima, and congratulated 
his faithful soldiers on their valorous deeds in the 
war, and spoke gracious words of welcome to them 
on their return. 

He lived there like a private citizen, only that 
he worked far harder than an ordinary man, attend- 
ing to affairs of state, taking his meals, and sleeping, 
all in one room. It is said that a rich Japanese was 
so filled with shame at the contrast between his own 
way of living and that of the Mikado at Hiroshima 
that he performed hara-kiri {Arvglicb, committed 
suicide). Here I may observe, en parenthese, that 
hara-kiri at the supposed call of honour is now a 
thing of the past, having gone with the feudal 
system. It was the restless, turbulent samurai 
who generally resorted to that method of avoiding 
disgrace, or of blotting out a stain on an honoured 
name. Hara-kiri was an honourable death. A 



vulgar criminal was not allowed to choose that 
method of leaving the world, but was despatched 
hy the public executioner. Not to be allowed to 
perform hara-kiri was a double disgrace to a con- 
demned samurai. 

The " korera-hi/o," aa the Japanese term Asiatic 
cholera, was raging at Hiroshima with even greater 
virulence than at Kobe, the number of deaths from 
the pestilence alone being one day during my visit 
above a hundred. There seemed to be no doubt 
that it had been brought from the mainland by 
the troops. Cholera does not seem to be endemic 
in Japan, as in India and other countries of the 
Orient, It is carried over almost every year from 
some part of the Continent. Notwithstanding the 
lieavy death-roll, there was no panic, and very little 
to indicate the presence of so terrible a scourge. 
In the Tar East the people have learnt by bitten- 
experience to take such visitations with philo- 
sophic equanimity. Besides, their religion has 
taught them to submit with composure to the 
inevitable. 

Hiroshima occupies a fine position at the mouth 
of the Eiver Otagawa, being protected from the 
north by a range of hills. It is the capital of a 
province and the seat of a prefecture. It is a 
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prosperous town, and resembles, though it does 
not approach, Osaka in the number of its canals. 

I was quartered in the spacious house of the 
Eev. Mr. Bryan, who, like many missionaries, was 
spending a hard-earned holiday during the hot 
season among the hills of Arima. Owing to his 
absence I was doomed to pass the time at Hiroshima 
without coming in contact with a single European 
or American. I walked much about its intricate 
streets, seeing all that was thus possible of native 
life unaffected by European influence, but a fellow- 
countryman was nowhere to be seen. Still, my 
wants were never better ministered to than they 
were by Mr. Bryan's native caretaker and his wife, 
though the former knew but little English and the 
latter not a word. 

From Hiroshima I made an excursion to the 
sacred island of Miyajrma. The first part of the 
journey was by ricksha along an excellent road 
about ten mUes to Ajina. My rfcA:sAa-man wore 
the usual hat, which has been compared to a washing- 
basin, a tight-fitting drawers of dark-blue cloth, with 
his name and mmiber in grand characters on his 
back. We skirted the sea part of the way, passing 
through several considerable villages. We overtook 
a long procession of villagers — ^with the usual turn- 
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out of school-children headed hy their teachers — 
escorting to his home a hero of the war who had 
landed that morning at Ujina. There waa an 
attempt at singing — probably the Japanese version 
of " See the Conquering Hero Comes ! " but the hero, 
as usual, bore bis honours with the utmost modesty, 
and acknowledged with the natural gracefulness of 
bis race the greetings of the women and girls as he 
passed. He was in the tattered imiform with which 
he had gone through the campaign, and looked very 
striking suiTounded by men in their holiday best. 

From Ajina we crossed by sampan the channel 
(about two miles wide) separating the island from 
the mainland. Owing to a strong current the 
passage was made by a considerable curve, and 
occupied a mucli longer time than might have 
been expected. Meanwhile, my kuruma-ya lay fast 
asleep, bathed in perspiration, at the bottom of the 
boat, and had to be roused on our arrival at the 
opposite shore. 

The sampan aeems to. have changed but little 
since the days of Will Adams. The description 
which he gives of the mode of propelling would 
apply to a great extent now. He describes the oars 
as "resting vpon a pinne fastned on the toppe 
of the boats side, the head of which pinne waa bo 
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let into the middle part of the oare that the oare did 
hang in his iust poize^ so that the labour of the 
rower is much lesse than otherwise it must be ; yet 
doe they make farre greater speed then our people 
with rowing, and performe their worke standing as 
ours doe sitting, so that they take the lesse roome." 
The old pilot's words came forcibly to my mind as 
I crossed the channel and watched the operation of 
the rowers. 

Miyajrma is one of the San-kei, or "three chief 
sights " of Japan in native, if not in foreign estima- 
tion, and has from ancient times been regarded as 
sacred. It supports a population of about three 
thousand, who are mainly fishermen and image- 
carvers. Agriculture is unknown in the island. 
There are several charming valleys, with the usual 
tea-houses commanding the most lovely views. A 
few deer are also found, which, as at Kara, feed out 
of the hands of passers-by. What gives Miyajima 
its sanctity is its famous Shinto temple, the torii of 
which, standing some distance out in the sea, is a 
favourite subject of Japanese art. The temple itself 
is partly built over the sea on piles. According to 
tradition, there was a temple at Miyajima as early 
as the sixth century, but owing to the destruction 
of the ancient archives of the island by a great fire 
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which occurred in 1548, little is known for certain 
of the island before the twelfth century, when the 
temple had the reputation of being the moat magnifi- 
cent in Western Japan, Several Mikados and 
Shfignns, as well as a large number of powerful 
Daimyos, enriched it and made pilgrimt^es to it 
from time to tima Much of it has been destroyed 
during the last twenty-five years, and, being of wood, 
the rest through neglect is hastening to decay. 

The use of the torii, or " bird's rest," which stands 
at the approach to every Shinto shrme, has been 
a pnzzle to archieologists. That of Miyajima is 
perhaps the most familiar to us in pictorea of any. 
They are generally of granite, sometimes of bronze 
or copper. Popular shrinea have often a large 
number of such arches leading up to them, made of 
fir poles painted red. Old people may sometimes 
be seen throwing up pebbles at the top beam in the 
belief that, if they lodge there, the sool of a dead 
relative will be benefited. 

Tliere is a religions rule, formerly more rigidly 
enforced than now, which forbids aU deaths and 
births on the island of Miyajima. In the case of 
an unexpected birth, it is still usual to send the 
mother away with all speed to the mainland, where 
she has to remain thirty days. Though patients in 
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extremis are no longer removed, all corpses are at 
once sent out of the island, while the chief mourners 
have to remain away fifty days for ceremonial 
purification. No dogs are allowed on the island. 

On one of the highest peaks of Miyajima is 
preserved a sacredi fire, which was lighted by Kobo 
Daishi, and has never been allowed to go out. 

It was late in the day when we recrossed the 
channel in the same sampan. The wind was in our 
teeth, and it took an hour's laborious rowing and 
sculling on the part of two men and a boy to get 
us across. The Ticksha--Tnsjx was again soon in a 
profound sleep, laying in a store of fresh energy for 
the long run which awaited him. He had thrown 
off nearly all his clothing, and as he lay at the 
bottom of the sampan I was interesting myseK in 
studying the very elaborate marks which adorned 
his naked body. There were illustrations in red 
and black of birds, fishes, fans, and other objects 
which the Japanese love to depict, as well as various 
heraldic devices and symbols. Yotmg and muscular 
though he was, it was not surprising that he was 
" dead beat " by the time we arrived at Hiroshima, 
as the twenty miles, all but the last one or two, 
had been covered at a running pace throughout. 
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BHIKOKU. 
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I AM about to bid " Sayonara " for awhile to the 
shores of the Main Island, and to cross over to a 
separate quarter of the Empire. How shall I compress 
into a brief compass those impressions of strangeness 
and keen interest which have been crowding upon 
me during the six weeks I have wandered up and 
down this enchanted country? Sir Edwin Arnold 
has so beautifully described his own sensations after 
a few weeks' sojourn in Japan that I am tempted 
here to have recourse to bis eloq^uent words and to 
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quote them as interpreting my own feelings not less 
faithfully than his own. In his charming volume 
' Seas and Lands ' he writes as follows — 



" 1 feel how utterly indescribable it all is, even while trying 
to describe this unique, unparalleled, unspoiled, astonishing, 
fascinating, sweet-tempered Japan. After two months spent in 
their midst, I have to repeat what I ventured to say after two 
weeks, that nowhere, for the lover of good manners, is there a 
coimtry so reposeful, so full of antique grace, and soft, fair 
courtesies as this * Land of the Bising Sun.' Only go among 
them with goodwill and sympathy, and — ^whatever your 
blimders of deportment and language— you will meet here from 
all ranks of the people a refinement of politeness and a charm of 
intercourse nowhere else experienced. I declare I have as yet 
never seen or heard a Japanese woman do or say anything 
which fell short of such a high standard of propriety, considera- 
tion, and savoir-faire as would be expected from a perfect 
English lady. If you think that is merely my ignorance or 
precipitancy, let me add that I am ubiquitous, and know by 
this time something of all classes of native society, and can still 
decisively recommend Japan to any public man weary with the 
fuss and flurry of Western life as the softest tonic, the surest 
restorative, the kindest and brightest panacea for too much 
thought and too long toil. There is not a man, woman or child 
within sight who ever heard of the Irish Question — think only 
of that ! They do not know, or care to know, whence I came, 
and cannot even pronounce my name, because there is an * L ' 
in it. But because I like them they like me, and there are 
twenty delightful places where I can any day repair at any 
hour, sit on the soft white floor, sip tea, smoke, listen to the 
samisen, and hear my broken Japanese put right from the 
gentlest and kindest of lips and amongst ever-radiant faces. All 
which, I believe, is called by some the 'heathen East.' " 
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From Hiroshima I decided to cross over to the 
Island of Shikoku, of which tourists know very little. 
Their acquaintance with it is confined to the view 
which they get of its coast as they pass up or down 
the Inland Sea. Kyiishii in the south, and even 
Hokkaido (Yeso) in the far north, are better known 
to European travellers than Slukoku. Except to the 
natives and a few missionaries, it is almost a terra 
incognita. And yet it is an island with an area equal 
to that of Wales. But though it is almost entirely 
virgin ground as fax as the ordinary tourist is con- 
cerned, it is well worth visiting, and many interesting 
toura may be made either on foot, by jinrickisha, or 
on a pack-horse. The time at my disposal only 
admitted of my seeing a. little of the north-western 
CLiinor of the island, and I regret that I was not able 
to penetrate further into the interior. 

The word SM-kokic means "four countries," the 
island being so called from its consisting of four 
provinces, Awa, Sanuki, lyo, and Tosa, lyo ia the 
part to which my visit was confined. In ancient 
times those provinces had somewhat fanciful names, 
lyo being known as " Lovely Princess," and Tosa as 
" Brave Youth." Their modem names are more pro- 
saic, but the charms of Shikoku are probably not 
fewer now than they were in that distant age. 
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The climate of the island is very mild, the southern 
province — ^which is affected by the KurosMoy or Japan 
Stream — being the only part of the Empire where 
two crops of rice are produced yearly. The island 
has several mountain ranges, ranging from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet in height, and crowned by evergreen 
forests. 

The passage from Hiroshima to Shikoku in a Japa- 
nese coasting steamer leaves much to be desired in 
the way of comfort. But, bad as the accommodation 
was, I had no right to complain, as I had been well 
warned what to expect. The arrangements on ship- 
board are so peculiarly Japanese that only those who 
have had considerable experience of native ways can 
get reconciled to them. The Japanese are bom 
" salts.'' As soon as the children can even toddle, 
they may be seen a few yards away from land 
paddling their own wash-tubs. They have the spirit 
of the seafarer innate in them. That is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that they are nowhere 
far from the sea, and that, though the area of the 
country is only one-tenth larger than that of the 
British Isles, its coastline is more -than double 
the length of our own. 

There is a frequent service between the Main 
Island and Shikoku, but punctuality is rarely 

o 
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was down at the wharf by 4 p.m., the boat 
being advertised to start at 4.30, my way being 
through atroama of soldiers and sight-seers and inl 
minable lines of the national banner (a red sun on s 
white background). Hia Majesty the Mikado, with 
his great Prime Minister Count (now Marquis) Ito 
and other grandees, had just passed along the conrae, 
amid the acclamations of his loyal and adoring 
subjects. It was six o'clock before I found myself 
on board the little steamer, and another hour elapsed] 
before we were off. There is not the same idea of' 
the value of time among the Japanese &S 
Englishmen. In the country districts, in particular, 
an hour, more or less, is not of much account. It 
has been observed that the word tadaima {rendered 
in the dictionary " immediately," " all in good time ") 
may mean in the mouth of a Jap any time between 
now and the new year. Such dilatoriness, however, 
must be quite exceptional. Upon the whole, for an 
Eastern people, they are fairly punctual. The advent 
of railways tends to cause them to set a higher value 
upon time and to acquire the habit of punctuality. 
The Turkish precept, " Never do anything to-day that 
you can possibly put off till to-morrow," is certainly 
not a rule of life in Japan. Though they are both an 
Aaiatie and a squatting race, the Japs and the Turka 
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have little in common. Mr. Boscawen seems to 
regard dilatoriness as a Japanese characteristic. He 
writes in the article from which I have already quoted 
of a visit to a factory, for instance, being interrupted 
by frequent pauses, during which he was entertained 
to a smoke and a cup of tea, which, though hospitable 
and pleasant, was a waste of valuable time. The 
same characteristic (he says) marked their conduct of 
the war. After each victory there was an unneces- 
sary pause : " witness the long delays which occurred 
between the declaration of war and the battle of Piag 
Yang, between the latter and the taking of Port 
Arthur, and between the taking of Port Arthur and 
the attack on Wei-hai-Wei While the Japanese 
commanders were, so to speak, taking a cup of tea, 
an European enemy would have out-manoeuvred 
them." This is, I think, rather hard upon the poor 
Japs. Certainly, the writer seems to contradict him- 
self in another part of the article, in which he says 
that the war was conducted in a business-like style ; 
but he adds the qualifying clause that he was told by 
people who had long resided in Japan that it was the 
only business-like thing they had ever known the 
Japs do. Their management of their railways also 
impressed him rather less favourably than it did my- 
self. I hav^ already expressed my sincere admiration 

2 
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the Passion, on which people suspected of the crime 
of Christianity were compelled to trample by way of 
testifying their adjuration of the forbidden faith. 
The Dutch (who alone were allowed to trade with 
the country) are believed to have countenimced the 
persecution for their own selfish ends. 

In other rooms are preserved some of the furniture 
and trappings of the courts of the Mikado and the 
Shflgun, The throne of the former is there, with its 
silk hangings which shrouded his Majesty from the 
gaze of ordinary mortals, who were only allowed to 
see his feet. There are also the State bullock cart, 
and a model of the State barge used by the Shoguns, 

I have mentioned a few of the most interesting 
of the countless exhibits at the Uyeno Museum, 
My only regret is that, owing to Tokyo being a city 
of such great distances, I was not able to visit the 
museum again and again. But even a cursory 
inspection, as mine necessarily was, is enough to 
stimulate one's interest in the history of the country 
and its unicLue civilisation. 

In tho same grounds are the Zoological Gardens 
of T6ky9, which, however, are in a very embryotic 
state. The animal which excites the greatest in- 
terest among the native visitors is said to be an 
ordinary English sheep, the bleating of which 
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terrifies onlookers^ and causes them to disperse as 
muGh as wotdd a lion's roar. 

The tombs and mortuary temples of the Shdguns 
in XJyeno Park differ but little from those at Shiba. 
They are regarded as priceless legacies of the art of 
Old Japan^ one of them being a symphony in gold 
and blended colours. 

After a "tiffin" at the Seiy6-ken Hotel— from 
which I looked down upon many acres of blooming 
lotus — ^I went to see the great Buddhist temple 
known as the Asakusa Kwannon, so called because 
dedicated to Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy. The 
image which is worshipped there, which is of pure 
gold, and has a miraculous history, is never shown, 
but is said to be only one and three-quarter inches 
in height. The disproportion between the smallness 
of the image and the vastness of the temple in 
which it is enshrined has passed into a popular 
saying. Instead of the image — ^which is too sacred 
to be publicly exhibited — there is produced on a 
certain day in the year, for the adoration of the 
faithful, a larger and less sacred one. Of the 
various other figures in the great temple, one is said 
to be good at curing stomach complaints, another 
at bringing fish into the fisherman's net, another at 
beautifying the complexion of the votary who strikes 
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its face. The last has been so handled by the 
female faithftil that ita countenance has become flab 
and featureless. The worshipper first rings a bell, 
which awakens the attention of the deity, then 
throws a coin into a receptacle, makes his or 
her petition, and finally claps hands to let the 
ilivinity know that the business with bim is ended. 
Bet Asakusa is not so remarkable for its diminutive 
idol or colossal temple as for the kind of permanent 
pleasure fair which goes on there, and which cannot 
be better described than in Murray's words : — 

" It IB the great holiday resort of the middle and lower cInBSes, 
and nothiog is more striking than the juxtaposition of piety and 
pleasure, of gorgeoua altare and grotesque es-votos, of pretty 
costumes and dingy dollB, tlie clatter of the clogs, cocks and 
hens and pigeons xtnitting about among the worshippers, 
children pkyiag, soldiers smoking, IwUevers chaffering with 
dealers of charms, ancient art, modem advertiaemente — ia fine, 
a spectacle tlian which surely nothing more motley was ever 
witnessed within a leligious ediflce." 

Again we are told that " the grounds of Asakusa 
are the quaintest and liveliest place in TokyS. 
Here are raree-shows, penny gaffs, performing mon- 
keys, cheap photographers, street artists, jugglers, 
wrestlers, theatrical and other figures {ningyo), in 
painted wood and clay, vendors of toys and lolli- 
pops of every sort, and, circulating amidst all these 
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cheap attractions, a seething crowd of busy holiday- 
makers." 

The following is a specimen of " English as she is 
spoke" in Japan, copied from a public notice which 
caught my eye in the grounds of Asakusa. 

" NOTICE 1 

"A wonderful show of the blood-stained garments, letters, 
and many other things from our officers and soldiers on the 
battlefield. 

''The exactly resembling portraits and pictures of our 
military and navy excellent officers and soldiers. 

^ The dreadful views of battlefield with oil-painted pictures. 

" Admission free." 

An English notice forbidding trespassing or any 
other Olegal act is often headed, " Kind notice," or 
"Very kind notice" — another proof of the innate 
politeness and gentleness of the people. 

The Imperial Palace at Tokyo is not open to the 
public, but its approaches are accessible, and are very 
imposing. It occupies the sight of the old castle 
and grounds of the Shoguns, and has been inhabited 
by the present Emperor since 1889. The park is 
enclosed by a wide moat, which, with its lotus 
flowers and water lilies, and myriads of wild fowl, 
is one of the prettiest sights in the city. The en- 
circling wall is of enormous Cyclopean masonry. 
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Within are a second moat and wall, immediately 
enclosing the private groimda and palace of the 
Mikado. Miss Bsicon, who was privileged to see, 
not only the grand reception-room, throne-room, and 
dining-room, but also the private apartments of the 
Emperor and Empress, describes the palace (in her 
interesting little volume on "Japanese Girls and 
Women") as being in Japanese style, but with 
various foreign additions. The htrger rooms are 
furnished after the luxurious manner of European 
palaces. Tlio private apartments are in Japanese 
style, and very simple. The floors are matted, not 
carpeted, and the Emperor and Empress repose on 
them d la japonaist; in preference to using chairs. 
Their Imperial Majesties have adopted many Euro- 
pean customs, but in their private life they still 
prefer the national ways. 
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CHAPT.EE VII. 

TOKYO (continued). 

Bishop Edward Bickereteth's mission — St Andrew's Church and 
Clergy House — Confirmation service — ^EijimaSan — ^Divinity 
School — ^Lecture on the Holy Land — Mrs. Bishop — ^National 
versus foreign dress — Appeal hy American ladies — Flebi- 
scitQ — " Girl of the period " — National versus Western archi- 
tecture — Old Japan in the Open Ports — Japanese bizarrerie 
— The Imperial University — ^Hospital — ^Professor Basil H. 
Chamberlain. 

I HAD not been long in the Hotel M6tropole when 
I was invited by the kind clergy of Bishop Edward 
Bickersteth's Mission in Azabu to put up at their 
house, of which the Eev. Armine F. King is warden. 
In facty an invitation had been sent to me as soon 
as my arrival at Yokohama became known at the 
Clergy House, but the letter did not reach my 
quarters there till after I had set out for the Hakone 
Hills, and did not find me till I arrived at the port 
again on the eve of my leaving the country. At 
St. Andrew's House (as the mission-house is called), 
I spent a few very happy days, during which I had the 
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CHAPT.EE VII. 

TOKYO (continued). 
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opportunity of seeing a good deal of the work which 
is being carried on in that quarter of Tfikyo by the 
English clergy under the direction of Bishop Bicker- 
stetb. A church — a neat wooden structure — occu- 
pies the site of a more substantial and commodious 
one which was destroyed by an earthquake three 
years ago. I attended several of the services, both 
in the church and in the bouse chapel, and amongst 
them a confirmation service, at which a woman 
afflicted with leprosy and another suffering from an 
incurable disease, were candidates. That they were 
both suffering from an incurable disease it would 
be perhaps scarcely correct to say, as I have heard 
since that the leprous woman, Eijima San, who came 
direct to the confirmation from a private leper 
hospital, was afterwards all but completely cured 
by her treatment there, but, her general health 
having given way, she died a few months later. 
The bishop's apparent proficiency in the difflcult 
language of the people whom he addressed im- 
pressed me very much. There was a good general 
congregation, mostly women, and it was with some 
difficulty that I made my way into the church 
through the scores of clogs — ashidas, soris, and konta- 
getas — that blocked the entrance. The Litany and 
the Preface to the Confirmation Service were read 
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by native clergy. As the Prayer Book was in 
Soman characters^ and not in JEKraganOy and certain 
theological terms were only slightly modified from 
their Latin or Greek forms, I was able to some 
extent to follow the reading. 

One of the most interesting hours that I spent at 
St. Andrew's was one evening when I was called 
upon to address the students of the Divinity School, 
of which the Eev. A. E. Webb is warden, on a visit 
to the Holy Land. At first using the simplest words 
that came to me, and speaking with great delibera- 
tion, I soon found that there was no need to be at 
such extraordinary pains to make myself under- 
stood, and that my auditory was not so deficient 
in knowledge of English as I had supposed. 
At the close, two of the scholars proposed and 
seconded a vote of thanks to the lecturer in fault- 
less English. 

At Bishop Bickersteth's, I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of the well-known traveller 
and explorer, Mrs. Bishop (nee Miss Bird), whose 
remarkable experiences, and no less remarkable 
power of narrating them, made her one of the most 
interesting personalities that I had ever met. She 
had only just arrived in Japan, where she is so 
much at home, for a short rest after an adventurous 
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joomey through Manchtuia, and it was not many 
months before she was back again on the Asiatic 
continent, and travelling in the distant interior of 
China, to which no European had before penetrated, 
That a lady of so fragile a constitution as Mrs. 
Bishop's appears to bo should have been able to 
bear up under such terrible sufieringa as she has 
necessarily undergone puzzles those who come in 
contact with her. I was glad to be of some slight 
assistance to so remarkable a lady one afternoon, 
during my stay in Azabu, in taking a few photo- 
graphic views of some of the Shiba temples. 

A great question debated among educated native 
women at Tokyo just now is — shall we give up our 
national dress and copy our European sisters ? 
Probably ninety-nine out of every hundred English 
ladies who know anything of them and their country 
would say to them, "Don't." It is pretty well 
agreed among Europeans that the picturesque 
himono, with the wide bright silk obi, suits the 
little Japanese dame far better than the foreign 
costume. The appeal which was made to their 
Japanese sisters by some leading ladies of the 
United States, including Mrs. Cleveland, not to 
abandon their own national dress, found an echo 
in the heart of English ladies generally interested 
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in Japan. That appeal seems to have made a great 
impression upon the Japanese women, and to have 
complicated the difficulty which they felt in coming 
to a decision. As a native writer said, they "felt 
great pain in their bosom " how to act. For, from 
their own point of view, there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of making the change. They have 
the example of the Empress, who gets her dresses 
from Paris, and who requires all ladies appearing at 
court functions to be in foreign dress. Their hus- 
bands, in mauy ca^es, desire the change. It is 
admitted also that foreign dress allows the limbs 
greater freedom of movement. On the other hand, 
their own attire is more beautiful, more durable, 
much less expensive, and never goes out of fashion. 
A native doctor of Tokyo has been making a 
plebiscite on the question, through the medium of 
a widely-circulated ladies' magazine, with the result 
that the national dress is pronounced to be the best, 
except for boys' clothing and that of business men. 
What is required, says the doctor, is a certain reform 
in the native dress, which, if carried out, would 
make it the best dress in the world. Apropos 
of dress, Mr. Henry Norman (who is my great 
authority for the above) quotes from McClatchie's 
translations of Japanese plays a clever and amusing 
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description of a Japanese girl of the period. It ia 

as follows : — 

" Her figure so trim 
As the willow tree's bougli is as graceful and alim; 
Her complexiun's as white as is Fuji's hoar peak 
'Neath the snows of midwinter— like dnmask her cheek — 
With a dear little nose, 
And two eyes black a« sloea. 
And ft jiair of ripe lips which, when parted, disclose 
Pearly teeth — her fine eyebrows obliquely are set. 
And is coiled in thick masses on top of her pate. 
In a wondeful chignon as big as a plate: 
(There are eight styies of chignon, just here I may tell 
My fair readere, as known to the Japanese bdle). 
Then, to heighten the beauty bestowed on the part 
Of kind Nature, she's called in th' assistacce of Art, 
For rice-powder to render more dazzlingly fair 
Her face, bands, neck, and chin — cherry oil for her hair. 
Just a soup^on of rouge to embellish her lip — 
And a host of cofimetics my mem'ry that slip: 
To complete the fair picture of bright ioveliness, 
Add to all this the charm of her elegant dress : 
Satin, crape, and brocade. 
Here contribuW their aid. 
For the long flowing garments iu which she's arrayed. 
Which hang loose from her shoulders, in fanciful fold. 
All embroidered with storks and plum-blossoms in gold ; 
Next, a broad velvet girdle encircles her waist. 
Tied behind in a huge bow — her feet are encased 
In small spotless white stockings, which timidly peep 
From beneath her red Japon's elaborate sweep ; 
Add a hftir-pin of tortoise-shell, dainty to see; 
On her brow place a circlet of gilt filigree." 

One of the erroneous ideas prevalent in England , 
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with regard to Japan, is that foreign costume is now 
almost the role in that country, especially in the 
towns. Some English people visiting Japan expect 
to see on all hands '' loud ** tweeds, chimney-pot hats, 
and such Occidental innovations. On the contrary, 
a European dress is still a very rare exception. In 
Tdkyd, it would be within the mark to say that not 
one in a thousand wears such a dress. In the 
country, it is, of course, still rarer. It is almost 
confined to soldiers, students, police, railway and 
other ofGlcials, and the ladies and gentlemen connected 
with the Imperial Court. And even many members 
of the ofl&cial class only wear it while on duty. At 
their homes they don their kimono, probably with a 
feeling of relief at being rid of a costume which 
Nature never intended them to wear. In the higher 
schools, the teachers have to wear a uniform, because 
the training is partly military. But even that rule 
is not as rigidly enforced as it once was. A highly 
educated Japanese has been heard to say: "The 
truth is we dislike Western dress. We have been 
temporarily using it only as certain animals take 
particular colours in particular s^^ons— for particular 
reasons.*' * 

The general adoption of the Western garb would 

♦ * Out of the East,' by Lafcadio Heam. 
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3 quite a revolution id Japanese habits of 
life. Our costume ia quite unauited to a Japanese 
interior. The Jap3 still live, as they have done for 
thousands of years, on the floor, and it is unlikely 
that they will for a long time to come abandon as a 
nation their ancestral habits. 

Another misconception with which many visitors 
arrive in Japan, and of which they are disabused as 
soon^as they set foot in the country, is that the 
Japanese have very generally adopted Western 
architecture. There are, of coui'se, foreign buildings 
in almost all the iMge towns, but they are, as a rule, 
confined to the foreign concessions. The exceptions 
would be a post-ofElce, a railway station, a custom- 
honse, or a factory. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Open Ports have become so far Europeanised that 
little of Old Japan remains. You need not go into 
the interior to see Japanese life in its purity. On 
landing at Yokohama I was told that I should 
have to wait tUl I went inland before I should see 
native life unaffected by European influence. I saw 
it represented at Yokohama, and later at Kobe — ^not 
to mention Tokyo — as faithfully as in any town 
far removed from Western contact. Whatever ia 
essentially Japanese you get at the Treaty Ports and 
at the capital 
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A French writer has recently been at some pains 
to bring together in a newspaper article a large 
nnmber of instances of the hizarrerie which strikes 
the European observer of the Japanese and their 
ways^ and as regards their modes of dressing he 
mentions the following. A European lady in evening 
dress makes a willing display of her neck and her 
arms^ while her Japanese sister is careful to conceal 
the upper part of her body, but exposes with pride 
her well-formed little feet. When dressed for an 
evening party she is distinguished for her naked feet. 
A Japanese lady is richly dressed up to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, while a French lady does not 
begin to dress tiU after that age. The latter tight- 
laces the upper part of her body, the former the 
lower. A Japanese Venus would be distinguished by 
the abundance of her clothes, and would look very 
grotesque to an Aryan, while the "Western Venus 
would be regarded in Japan as a type of a very 
vulgar woman. "We wear black as a sign of 
mourning, the Japanese wear white. In Europe, 
women of different social grades are distinguished by 
their toilets ; in Japan, all women, from the wife of 
the Mikado to the simple peasant, wear the same 
toilet. The difference is only in the quality of 
the material The European lady dreams of a 
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level's embraces ; the Japanese lady -would angrily 
slap on the cheek the lover (not to mention the 
husband) who would do anything to derange her 
sacred chignon. The European lady paints her lipa 
and powders her face, but trieg to make it pass for 
nature ; the little Japanese dame docs the same 
thing, but shows herself proud of her artistic em- 
bellishment, and does not try to conceal the fact that 
her beauty is the product of art. Why should she ? 
Is it not her art ? Such are a few of the numerous 
instances which the French journalist cites of the 
contrariness which differentiates Japanese ways from 
Eiu-opean. 

One of the last places that I visited in Tokyo was 
the Imperial University (Teikoku Daigakko). It 
stands in the extensive grounds of a former great 
daimyo. It is on the German plan, and consists of 
five " CoUeges," namely, those of Law (including 
Politics), Medicine, Engineering, Literature, Science, 
and Agriculture. There are about 120 professors 
and tutors, of whom a few are foreigners. Many 
of the natives on the staff are graduates of some 
European or American university. Next to Japanese, 
German is the language most generally spoken at 
the University. In 1894 there were over 1300 
students on the books. The course is four years for 
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medicine, and three years for other subjects. All 
students must be graduates of one of the five higher 
middle schools of the country, or pass an equivalent 
examination at entrance. They reside either in the 
building or in licensed boarding-houses. They wear 
a special uniform, which is a cross between an 
English academical costume and a military dress. 
The discipline is semi-military, and is probably 
stricter than that of ouy university in Europe or 
America. Every student must provide two sureties 
to be responsible for his good behaviour while he is 
in statu pupillari. He has to be indoors early ; he 
must neither drink intoxicating Uquors nor smoke in 
his room. Whether it is the cause or the effect of 
the close surveillance to which he is subjected, he is 
said to be rather rude in his manner, especially 
towards foreigners, differing very much in that re- 
spect from other classes of the community. When, 
a few years ago, it was found necessary to impose 
such rigid discipline, a mutiny broke out among the 
students, over a hundred of whom were expelled. 
The University expenses, as given in the calendar, 
range from a maximum of 12 yen to a minimum of 
7i yen a month (about £1 IO5. to about £1). That 
includes tuition, board and lodging, fire and light. 
Connected with the University, and standing in the 
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same grounds, is a laxge hx)spital, and among other 
institutions, in other parts of the city, under the 
authority of the President of the University, are 
Botanical Grardens and an Observatory. 

Englishmen may reflect with pride on the fact 
that the most distinguished member of the staff of 
the University is a countryman, Mr. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, who is professor of Japanese and 
philology, and is reputed to know more of Japanese 
literature than any native scholar. He is one of 
the authors of that indispensable work, ' Murray's 
Handbook.* 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

TOKYO (continued). 

Sengakuji — ^The Forty-seven E6nms — ^A Japanese vendetta — 
ffarorkiri — Grim relics — Teaching of Confucius — ^Meguro 
— The loves of Gtompachi and Ko-Murasaki — Shintdist 
suppliants — Strange religious exercises — ^The water-cure 
for sin — ^**The Hundred Times" — ^A hallowed spot — ^A 
Japanese romance. 

One of the most famous spots in Tdkyd is the 
cemetery of Sengakuji, the burial place of the Forty- 
seven Ednins, so celebrated in Japanese history. 
Though they lived less than two hundred years ago, 
their story reads like a romance of mythical times, 
and is a favourite subject of the Japanese drama. 
Their tombs are ranged round the sides of a small 
courtyard, shaded by trees, and among them is that 
of their liege lord, whose death they piously avenged. 
There is also shown a well, fenced in, over which is 
this inscription : " This is the well in which the head 
was washed; you must not wash your hands, or 
your feet here." In a building on the spot, called 
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Kanranjo, are shown, on payment of a small fee, the 
weapons and the armour, with other relica, of the 
Bdrnns. There are also to be seen statuettes of 
them carved in wood, with coloured faces and lac- 
quered dresses. Each tomb, especially that of Oishi 
Kuranosuke, the leader of the band, has its tribute 
of water and incense laid on it by admiring pilgrims. 
Visiting carda also abonnd. When I made my own 
pilgrimage to the spot, I went on foot, and made my 
way as best I could through interminable streets with 
the help of a not very elaborate map. The conse- 
quence was that I had to make many inquiries, and to 
follow very freely the advice to " ask a p'liceman ; " 
but though the name of the temple did not iJwaya 
give a clue to the place I was seeking, I found 
that Shi-jH-shic/U (Forty-seven Eonins) waa quickly 
understood. And now for the story of the famous 
deed, which is related fully in Mitford'e 'Tales of 
Japan,' and which is briefly as foUowa. 

At the beginning of the last century a powerful 
daimyo, named Asano Takumi, having made an 
attempt upon the life of a high court official, named 
K6tsuk6 no Snk6, by whom he had been insulted, 
was, in accordance with the law at the time, con- 
demned to perform hara-kiri (Anglice, commit 
suicide by diaemboweUingJ, his estate waa confis* 
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cated^ and his family mined. His numerous re- 
tainers (samv/rai) were thus disbanded, and became 
Konins — that is, "wave-men," tossed about, like a 
wave of the sea, leading a wandering and unsettled 
life, without ostensible means of existence. Forty- 
seven of them, with one Oishi KuranosukS at their 
head, determined to avenge their liege lord's fate by 
compassing the death of Kotsuke no Suk6. They 
cautiously laid their murderous plans, but K6tsuk6 
no Suk6 was so jealously guarded against the danger 
which was suspected that there seemed no immediate 
prospect to the conspirators of success to their 
scheme. In order to throw their enemy off his 
guard, they dispersed and betook themselves to 
different employments. Their ringleader began to 
lead a dissolute life at Kyoto, and ultimately became 
so degraded thatKotsukS no Suke, who kept a watch 
upon his movements, ceased to fear any danger from 
the old retainers of Takumi no Kami Meanwhile 
Oishi Kuranosuk6's associates were working in 
disguise at Yedo as common artisans, and, having 
succeeded in gaining access into Kotsuke no Suk6 s 
house, took notes of all they saw and heard, even 
satisfying themselves as to who of the servants of 
the house were brave men, and who were cowards, 
and communicated all they knew to Oishi Kurano- 
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euke, who, convinced that Kotsuke no Suke was at 
length entirely off Ms gua^, secretly left KySto and 
joined his comrades at Yedo. 

It was mid-winter. One night, during a fearful 
storm of wind and snow, after a farewell feast to- 
gether, aa on the morrow they were to die, the con- 
spirators attacked the house of Kotsuke no SukS in 
two bauds, killed all his fighting-men, hut took 
Kotsuke no Suke alive, and, in consideration of his 
high rank, offered him the choice of performing hara- 
kiri. This he refused to do. At last Oishi Kurano- 
suke, seeing that it was vain to urge his enemy to 
die the death of a nobleman, cut off his head, and 
carried it away. At dawn the band betook them- 
selves to the temple of Sengakuji, being cheered on 
the way by the people in the streets, and hailed 
everywhere as heroes, and, on arriving at the temple- 
yard, washed the head of their victim in a well, and 
presented it as an offering before their lord's tomb. 
Then, while the priests of the temple read prayers, 
'they burnt incense, and, having given all his money 
to the abbot, Oishi Karanosuke addressed him 
thus : — 

" When we forty-seven men shall have performed 
hara-hiri, I beg you to bury us decently. I rely 
upon your kindness. This is but a trifle that I have 
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to offer; such as it is^ let it be spent in masses for 
bur souls!" 

The abbots with tears in his eyes, pledged himself 
to carry out their wishes. On the morrow they were 
brought before the High Court of Yedo, and, being 
condemned to Jhara-Jdri, each met his death with 
heroic courage, and their corpses were buried as they 
had desired. 

Another tomb at Sengakuji is that of a man who, 
in remorse for having insulted Oishi Kuranosuk6 
when the latter lay drunk in the road at Kyoto, 
came to Sengakuji, and committed suicide at his 
grave. 

Such is the story of one of the most remarkable 
incidents in Japanese history. The tombs and the 
relics of the Eonins are still highly venerated by the 
Japanese, pilgrimages are made to the spot from 
great distances, and every sixty years there is held 
on the spot a commemorative festival, which lasts 
nearly two months, and to which people flock from 
every quarter. 

Among the relics preserved, in addition to those 
already named, is a receipt given by the samurai of 
Kotsuke no Suke's son for the head of their lord's 
father, which the priests restored to the family 
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The gruesome document has been translated as 
follows : — 

" MBMosANiinM. 
Item : Odb head. 
Item : One pajter parcel. 
The above articlea are acknowledged to have been received, 
„. .1 Sayada Maoobbi, 
I Saito Konai, 
To the prioBts deputed from tte Temple Sengakuji : 

His Bevebknce Sbkibhi. 
His Revehesck Iohidon," 

Upon the person of each of the E6nins was a 
document explaining the motive which actuated them 
in committing the deed, and a yellow and soiled 
copy of it is araoiig the exhibits. Another moat in- 
teresting relic is a plan of Kotsute no Suke's house, 
■which one of the E6nina secured by marrying the 
daughter of the designer. In all the annals of 
modem Nihilism or Anarchism it wonld be difficult 
to find a plot so deeply laid as was that of the Forty- 
seven Eonina of Japan, 

The teaching of Confucius — " Thou shalt not live 
under the same heaven, nor tread the same earth 
with the enemy of thy father or lord" — was a 
sufficient justification of their bloodthirsty revenge. 
The abolition of the feudal system and the intro- 
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duction of a new criminal code have done mnch to 
put an end to suicide for the sake of honour. 

A favourite picnic resort — about three miles, or a 
little over a ri, out of T6ky6— is a little village called 
Meguro, which is reached either by road or by the 
suburban railway. It is prettily situated amidst 
groves of feathery bamboo oud an exuberance of 
wild flowers, but its chief attraction in the eyes of 
sight-seers is the burial-place of two lovers, Shirai 
Gompachi and Ko-Murasaki, the story of whose 
romantic fates is known to every reading resident of 
Nippon. The grave, situated near a temple, is called 
after the name (hiyoku) of a fabulous double bird 
(or two birds which flew with their near wings 
joined together) which is the emblem among the 
Japanese of fidelity in love. At the entrance into 
the village you come upon a Shinto shrine in the 
midst of lofty cryptomerias, which is a favourite 
resort of jealous women who have lost the afiection 
of their lovers. At an early hour in the morning 
the suppliant betakes herself to the shrine, clad in a 
white kimono, and carrying in her left haad a little 
straw efl&gy of her faithless lover, and prays the 
tutelary deity to win back for her the heart of 
her deceiver, or else to strike him with sickness. 
Whether the petition is often granted is more than 
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doubtful, but it is a superstition that has long 
lingered in the district, and, like all superstitions, 
will probably die hard. Arriving at the temple, we 
come, at the bottom of a stone stairway, upon a 
pool of clear water, fed by a small stream flowing 
through the mouth of a brass dragon. The spring 
was miraculously called into being by Jikaku Daisbi, 
the founder of the temple, and a famous Buddhist 
abbot of the ninth century, A religious exercise — 
not untnown in other parta of Japan — is to stand 
naked, save the loin-cloth, under the stream for 
several hours, the effect of it being to wash away 
all sinful taint. That penitential lustration is called 
Sui-Giya, or "water-cure" for sin, and it is to be 
suspected that many a light-hearted Jap exposes 
his naked body to the cooling stream in the warm 
weather from quite another motive than penitence. 
Many, on the other hand, are genuine devotees, and 
the self-sacrifice of standing beneath the stream on * 
a bitterly cold day in mid-winter, as is often done, 
ai^es no little faith. Another religious exercise 
which is performed in the same precincts is tha 
Hiyakvdo, or "the hundred times," which consists 
in passing backwards and forwards between two 
points, repeating a prayer each time. 
We are conducted to the lovers' graves, by the 
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merry, chattering waiting-niaids of a tea-house hard 
by. Under a primitive pent-house in an old disused 
graveyard we come upon two moss-covered stones^ 
marking the spot where lie mingled together the 
ashes of the two lovers. On one of the stones is 
this inscription : " In the old days his beauty was like 
that of the cherry flower, and she looked upon it 
with a love like that of the sunshine. These two 
birds have died in their too-short flight ; the cherry 
blossoms have perished without fruit." Pilgrimages 
are still made from far and near to the hallowed 
spot, and sticks of incense burnt in memory of the 
steadfast love of the fair Ko-Murasaki. 

The story of that love is a long one, but its outline 
is this. 

Some two hundred and fifty years ago a handsome 
young retainer {samurai), named Shirai Gompachi, 
as famous for his valour and his skill in the use 
of arms as for his good looks, slew in a quarrel 
a fellow-clansman, and, becoming a JRonin, fled to 
Yedo. On his way thither he put up one night at 
an inn, where he found himself imwittingly among 
a gang of robbers. His richly-ornamented sword 
and dirk at once attracted their attention and excited 
their covetousness, and they at once planned his 
murder. Among the waiting-maids of the house was 
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a beautiful damsel, fifteen years of age (which in 
Japan ia maturity), Ko-Murasaki ("Little Wild 
Indigo") by name, ■who had beheld with a tender 
interest the handsome young guest. Knowing the 
intentions of the robbers, she went stealthily, in the 
dead of night, into Gompachi's room, where he was 
sleeping soundly after the fatigue of his flight, and, 
rousing him gently, told him in a whisper that tha 
house was a den of robbers, that that night they 
would murder him for his sword and his clothes, and 
that she herself had been stolen by them from her 
father's house. She implored him to save himself 
and her. At first Gtompachi was speechless, but, 
recovering his presence of mind, he thanked the 
" Little Wild Indigo " heartily, and told her that 
he would kill the robbers and rescue her that n^ht. 
But first she was to go out of harm's way, and hide 
herself in a certain bamboo grove till he should join 
her. Accordingly she left the house that instant, 
and when a short time later, the thieves noiselessly 
opened the shoji, and entered the room, young 
Gompachi, with drawn sword, rushed upon them, 
and when he had cut down two, and mutilated 
other two, the rest escaped for their lives. Having 
thus rid himself of hia would-be murderers, Gompachi 
repaired to the bamboo grove, where be found Ko- ■ 
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Mnrasaki waiting in terror for him. Taking her 
by the hand, he escorted her to her home at Mikawa, 
and restored her to her grief-stricken parents. They 
were beside themselves for joy, and, in their 
gratitude, wished to adopt the young man as their 
son, and pressed him to live with them. To this 
Gompstchi would not consent. His ambition was 
to attach himself to some big daimyo at Yedo. He 
promised, however, to weeping "Little Wild Indigo" 
that he would some day return to her, and, stccepting 
a parting gift from her father of two hundred ounces 
of silver, he resumed his journey. 

Before reaching Yedo Gk)mpachi had, among 
various other adventures, another encounter with 
robbers, from whom he was rescued by one Chobei, 
a wardsman, as much as by his own long sword. 
He became a guest at his deliverer's house at Yedo, 
where he lived for some months. He fell into 
dissolute ways, became a frequenter of the Yoshi- 
wara, a quarter of Yedo then as now of evil repute. 
Soon he heard of the charms of a recent acquisition 
to the Yoshiwara, who already had the young bloods 
of the town at her feet, and he sought her out at the 
house where she stayed. When their eyes met they 
started back in astonishment, for she whose fame 
had spread abroad over the town was none other 

I 
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than Ko-Murasaki, the "Little Wild Indigo" of 
Mikawa. In great distress she explained to him 
why she had been brought to that degraded position, 
how her parents, once ao prosperous, had met with 
reverses, and had been reduced to great poverty, and 
how, to relieve them, she had followed the example 
of other Japanese maidens by selling herself to the 
master of the house where she then was, and how at 
last her parents had died of misery and grief. Then, 
with bitter tears, she appealed to him to save her 
again as he had done before. Her story so affected 
him that be vowed that he would not again forsake 
her. He was then too poor to purchase her liberty, 
but he visited her daily. At last all his money gave 
out ; being a Ronin he knew not where to turn for 
more. In his despair, imknown to Ko-Murasaki, he 
betook himself to murder and robbery, and carried 
the money to the Yoshiwara. He continued his 
career of ciime, murdering and plundering, till he 
was arrested by the authorities, found guilty, and 
beheaded as a common malefactor. Chfibei claimed 
his body and head, and buried them at Meguro, 
Ko-Muraaaki first knew of his fate by hearing people 
talk of the handsome young samurai, whose deeda 
were so black that he was denied, when found 
guilty, the privilege of his rank, namely, death by 
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hara-kiri. Overwhelmed with grief, she escaped 
that night out of the house, and Tnaking her way to 
M^nro, threw herself on the grave of her lover, 
where she prayed and wept bitterly. In the morning 
the priests of the temple found the lifeless body of 
the lovely "Little Wild Indigo,** with a pierced 
throat, on the newly-made grave, and seeing what 
had happened, laid it side by side with Gompachi 

Such is the story of the romance which has made 
Meguro famous in Nippon, and has attracted, and con- 
tinues to attract, thousands of natives and foreigners 
to the grave of the lovers, as to a hallowed spot. 

Though Ko-Murasaki was a courtesan of the 
,Toshiwara, the priests did not consider that they 
were wrong in attributing to her, in the inscription 
on her tombstone, the virtue of misae (chastity). 
She sold herself to that life for the sake of her 
poverty-stricken parents, and according to Japanese 
ideas, especially of that age, she did not by so doing 
forfeit her claim to virtue. On the contrary, her 
self-sacrifice was deemed worthy of the highest 
praise. 



12 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HIKKO AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The Northern Railway — Unaccountablfl delay—" NikkS tha 
Magnificent " — The avenue— The Kanaya — EscesBive rain- 
fall— Divine service — -The sacred bridge — General Grant — ■ 
Sh6dfl Shdnin and Shusha DaiO — MauBolea of lyeyaau and 
lyemitsu — Eagliah middicB— CascadeE — -En route l« Chl- 
zenji— Images of Amida — KohO Daishi — The saint's calli- 
graphy — Straw shoes — A farthing wasted — Fellow-vagrant 
— Japanese hill roads — Steep climb— Romantic scenery — 
Nantai-zan — Chilzenji — Absence of bird-life — " The 
Nightingale of Japan "— Senj3-ga-hara— Yumoto — Annai- 
j& — A Japanese "interpreter" — An amusing mistake — 
ConTivial comjjany — Bain-bound^ — Return to Kikk6 — 
Landslips — Welcomed at the Kanaya — The Lochs Eatrine 
and Vennachar of Japan — Meeting old acquaintancea — 
Arrival at Yokohama — American Independence Day. 

Armed mth a general passport obtained from the 
Foreign Office of T6ky6 through the British embassy, 
I aet out for Uyeno station (visiting the imposing 
Eussian cathedral on the way), and took train by the 
Northern Railway for the famous city of temples, 
Nikko, covering the intervening ninety miles in six 
hoars, Five hours was the regular time, but the 
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train stopped an hour at a small station as we 
approached our destination, but the cause " no fellow 
could understand." I asked in vain in such polite 
Japanese as I could command, and was thinking of 
doing the rest of the journey on foot and leaving the 
luggage to follow, when I saw signs that a start was 
at last about to be made. Nor was it a false alarm, 
for in a few moments we were off, and in twenty 
minutes drew up at Nikko, or rather Hachi-ishi, as 
the station and village are called, for Nikko, properly 
speaking, is the name not of a single place, but of a 
district. But here, as generally, by Nikko will be 
meant the part of the district where stand the famous 
Mausolea. 

The Italians say, " Vedi Napoli e poi mori" (" See 
Naples and then die "). Other nations have a similar 
saying with regard to one of their show-places. The 
Japs do not go so far as to say that there is nothing 
worth living for after you have seen Nikkd, but they 
assert, rather more modestly, and with a good deal 
of reason as well as rhjnne — 

"Nikkd wo minai uchi wa, 
•Kekko' to iu na!** 

which, being interpreted, ia, " Do not use the word 
* m^igmficent ' till you have seen Nikko." Magnifi- 
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cent it 13 admitted to be by all -who have visited it, 
and few are the places on this earth where nature 
and art are seen combined in such impressive 
grandeur as they are at NikkS. To lofty mountains, 
lovely vales, and picturesque cascades and giant 
forest trees are added shrines and temples whose 
glory is unsurpassed. 

Those who do the journey by rail miss seeing 
to advantage one of the great attractions of NikkS, 
namely, the famous avenue by which it is approached, 
and which is described with such eloq^uence by 
rierre Loti in his ' Japonaiseries d'Automne.' They 
only get occasional glimpses of it. It leads from 
Utsunomiya, the junction on the Northern Eailway, 
to Nikko, a distance of twenty miles, and is lined 
throughout with the most stately eryptomerias. To 
see the great avenue aright, one ought to lick'sha its 
whole length; but since the advent of the railway 
few do so. 

At Nikko I put up at one of the most comfort- 
able hotels of the country, the Kanaya, situated in 
the upper part of the village, and near the temples. 
One of the drawbacks of NikkS, indeed the only 
drawback that I know of, is its excessive rainfall. 
If you are there only for a short time, the chances 
are that you will have to do your round of sight- 
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seeing by dodging the showers ; but in that respect 
Nikko, after all, does not differ much from some of 
our popular Highland resorts. But if you are kept 
indoors by the weather more than is pleasant, the 
Kanaya is just one of those houses where with the 
usual resources you can feel comfortable at all times. 
I arrived on Saturday too late to begin the "lions," 
and as Sunday was my only entire day for Nikko, I 
had to do my sight-seeing then, notwithstanding the 
day and a drizzling rain. An American doctor of 
Amoy, who had spent some weeks at Nikko, and 
knew the ins and outs of the place, kindly offered to 
act as my guide. In the morning I held a service 
in the drawing-room, at the request of the proprietor, 
and had for a congregaition a score of highly-cultivated 
English and American visitors, chiefly the latter, 
who entered heartily into the service. I and my 
fellow-guests deeply appreciated the proprietor's 
evident desire to offer his patrons all the advantages 
in his power, but the Kanaya, though admirably 
appointed in other respects, could boast no hymn- 
books, and so we had no singing. I hope that the 
deficiency will soon be suppUed by some rich and 
generous Churchman visiting the City of Temples. 

After luncheon my gentleman guide and myself 
set out, and in a few minutes found ourselves at the 
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Red Bridge, ■which spans the Daiya-gawa, and which, 
boilt in 1638 and last repaired in 1892, ia closed to 
ordinary mortals, being only used by the Mikado 
and hi3 family. According to my American cicerone. 
General Grant (who in the course of his toiir round 
the world visited the Land of Gentle Manners) was 
offered by the Emperor the right of using the Sacred 
Bridge ; but the plain and simple soldier would hear 
of no exception being made in his favour, but, cigar 
in mouth, crossed by the public bridge. The Sacred 
Bridge, which is of wood and red lacquered, rests 
on atone piers of great solidity fixed into the rock 
on each bank. It is called in Japanese "Mihashi," 
which means Sacred Bridge. Like everything else 
at Nikk6, it baa its legend, which is briefly as 
follows. When Shodo Shonin of pious memory first 
arrived at this spot, he found that owing to the steep 
rocks and the seething waters, his further progress 
was impossible. Palling on his knees he prayed 
fervently to the gods to come to his aid, whereupon 
there appeared on the opposite bank the indistinct 
figure of the god Shusha Daio, wearing a string of 
skulls round his neck, and holding in his right hand 
two green and red snakes, which he flung across the 
abyss. In an instant a bridge was seen to span the 
torrent "like a rainbow floating among the hills." 
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So impressed was the saint by the sight that he 
doubted the reality of the miracle, and was only 
convinced of the practical intervention of the god 
on his behalf when he saw the bridge becoming 
covered with long grass. Being now satisfied with 
the stability of the structure, he ventured upon it 
with his disciples, but as soon as he had reached the 
opposite bank, both the deity and the snake-bridge 
completely disappeared. Such is the legend which 
the Japanese relate with a sceptical smile. A shrine 
of Shusha Daio now marks the spot where the god 
appeared. 

Crossing the stream and ascending through a grove 
of giant cryptomerias, we arrive at the great temples 
and tombs of the Shoguns lyeyasu and lyemitsu. 
Armed with a permit— for which we were chained 
35 sen — we surrender ourselves to the contemplation 
for three hours of these matchless shrines, " as glorious 
in colour as the Alhambra in the days of its splendour." 
Each of the mausolea embraces a set of buildings 
every detail of which challenges the eye. The pre- 
cincts include innumerable stone and bronze lantems> 
portals within portals, pagodas, courts, chapels and 
temples and oratories, adorned with the most elabor- 
ate carvings in wood, bronze and ivory, representing 
gods, demons, dragons, lions, tigers, unicorns, ele- 
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phants, monkeys, flowers and plants. "Words can 
give but a faint idea of the conscientionsneas of the 
work, the gorgeous magnificence of the whole, and 
the beanty of its deep green setting. 

At the shrine of leyasu we fell in with some Eng- 
lish middies, who had run up irom Yokohama for a 
week-end holiday and who were nursing a grievance. 
They thought it " a beastly shame " that they were 
not allowed to have a free run of the shrine and its 
precincts, and chafed at the restraint placed upon 
them by the authorities. They probably thought it 
another instance of the unreasonableness of the 
Japanese that they were debarred from using tho 
Sacred Bridge. 

From the temples we went to see two or three of 
the cascades for which Nikko is also celebrated. 
Their character may be inferred from some of their 
titles, which are Kirifuri-no-tabi, or "Mist-Falling 
Cascade," Somen-ga-taki, or " Vermicelli Cascade " 
(called also Shiraito, "White Thread"), Makkura- 
daki, or "Pitch-dark Cascade," so-called from the 
possibility of passing behind the falls. 

Early on Monday I left on foot for Chflzenji. 
Twenty minutes out of Nikko I passed several hun- 
dred images of Amida ranged in a row on the oppo- 
site side of the Daiya-gawa, the exact number of 
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which is said to be unknown. There is the same 
superstition regarding them that prevails with respect 
to certain Druidical stones and steeple steps in Eng- 
land — that they connt up dififerently, however often 
they are reckoned. The natives will tell you in all 
seriousness, and without their habitual incredulous 
smile, that no two persons could number the stones 
alike, and that even the expedient of pasting a sUp 
of paper on to each image as it is counted has been 
found to be of no avail. The largest image was some 
time ago carried down some distance by a flood, but 
was recovered and now stands at the entrance into 
Nikko. Near the images is a precipitous rock in the 
Daiya-gawa on which is written the Sanskrit word 
Hammam, As the rock seems inaccessible owing to 
the boiling eddies, the carving of the word is ascribed 
to Kobo Daishi, the famous Japanese Buddhist saint, 
who is said to have performed the feat by throwing 
his pen at the rock. But Kobo Daishi figures so 
much in Japanese legend that it has been said that 
" had his life lasted six hundred years instead of sixty, 
he could hardly have graven aU the images, scaled 
all the mountain peaks, confounded all the sceptics, 
wrought all the miracles, and performed all the other 
feats with which he is popularly credited." {Murray). 
This eminent saint's calligraphy, though famous. 
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was not infallible. In a temple at Kyoto there is 
shown an inacription which is ascribed to him, and 
one of the characters of which is faulty. This has 
given rise to a proverb — a Japanese rendering of the 
proverb that " even Homer nods " — Kobo mofude. no 
ayamari (" Even Kobo sometimes wrote wrong"). 

But after aU there is nothing miraculous about the 
inscription in the Daiya-gawa, as there is authority 
for attributing it to a disciple of Jigen Daishi, only 
two centuries ago. 

I set out irom Nikko with a pair of waraji (straw 
sandals), which are said to give a better foothold in 
walking along a mountainous road. They were worn 
tied underneath my boots, for which I had a difficulty 
in procuring a pair big enough, as the natives, male 
as well as female, have such dainty feet. In the 
presence of a crowd of curious onlookers, the obliging 
and polite little shopman who dealt in straw articles 
at Nikko was at infinite pains to secure to the soles 
of my hea^y boots the largest pair he had in stock, 
but, alas ! I had scarcely got clear of the village when, 
without a warning, they flew off. Such was my first 
and last experience of waraji, which are recommended 
to Europeans as excellent foot-gear, but which I 
found of very little service. The pair coat me a 
farthiDg, 
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Two miles out of Nikkd I was overtaken by one of 
the guests of the Kanaya, Mr. Guinness of Dublin, 
who was touring in Japan on his way home &om 
Burma. Leaving his hirurm (which was drawn by 
two coolies), he accompanied me on foot the rest of 
the stiff journey to Chuzenji While the coolies fol- 
lowed the zigzag windings of the road, we ascended 
by the steeper short-cuts usually taken by pedestrians, 
arriving at a tea-house— a recognised stopping-place 
— halfway up the hill some time in advance of the 
kuruma. Of all hill roads perhaps those of Japan 
have the easiest gradient. When you have walked a 
mile or two up one of these roads, you are very little 
nearer your objective, as the stork flies, than when 
you set out. The extent of ground traversed is out 
of all proportion to the real ascent made. Hence a 
foot-path more or less defined cuts across these tor- 
tuous windings, and good climbers usually take the 
more direct and steeper way, and gain in time what 
they lose in comfort. Kagos, too, are generally taken 
along the shorter routes. At the tea-house we had 
some time for recuperating after our arduous climb 
while waiting for the coolies, and after another hour's 
effort we reached the summit, and began a gradual 
descent which brought us in a few minutes to the all 
but deserted village of Chuzenji, on the charming 
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lake of that name. The scenery throughout was very 
striking, often wild and romantic. Several ru^ed 
gorges were passed, and many a cascade tempted us 
to linger and admire, and dominating all was Nantai- 
zan, the mountain monarch of that region. For quaint - 
beauty Japanese scenery stands alone. Probably in 
no other country does the traveller meet with such a 
succession of fanciful pictures. The scenery of Nikko 
and its neighbouihood represents every variety seen 
in the country, and no one who knows the most lovely 
regions of Europe and Japan would say that the fol- 
lowing extract from the preface to a little handbook 
to Nikko, compiled by an educated native, is the lan- 
guage of exaggerated patriotism ; " I have always had 
a passion for travel. In my spare time I have visited 
new scenes and found pleasure in rambling over 
mountains and along the courses of rivers. I have 
always come back from these visits elated with pride : 
for I thought that the scenery of my own coimtry 
was in no point inferior to that of far-famed Switzer- 
land or Scotland." And good reason had he to bo 
proud. 

I said that Chlkenjiwas all but deserted. That is 
its normal condition, !For a few days in July and 
August it is crowded by pilgrims who make the as- 
cent of Nautai-zan as a religious exercise. As many 
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as ten thousand then put up at the village. Lake 
Gh^enji is about 7^ miles long and 2^ miles broad, 
and stands 4375 feet above the sea. It was devoid 
of life up to 1873, in which year it began to be 
stocked with fish by the, Government and now abounds 
with salmon, salmon-trout, ivxma (a species of white 
trout) and other fish. My fellow-traveller and my- 
self lunched together ofif salmon-trout in a yadoya 
overlooking the lake. After luncheon Mr. Guinness 
returned to Nikko, while I went on 2 H 27 cho (from 
six to seven miles) further to Yumoto, a little village 
famous for its hot springs and its picturesque position 
on a lake of that name. I was fortunate in making 
the journey from Nikko to Yumoto at the best time 
of the year, when the azaleas, irises and wistarias 
which are common in the district were in full bloom. 
Two or three more beautiful cascades (one, called the 
Dragon's Head Cascade, being the most curious in 
the district) were passed, then the road led through 
a desolate forest, which had been ravaged by fire, and 
over a wide plain known as Senj6-ga-hara, or Moor 
of the Battle-field, so called on account of a great 
battle fought at the spot between the forces of Shogun 
and Mikado in A.D. 1389. During such rambles one 
misses very much the bird life which delights the ear 
in the country districts of our own land. Japanese 
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woods are oppressively quiet, but in the open country 
the lark, differing but Uttlo from ours, is in evidence, 
and during my solitary journey across the Senj6-ga- 
hara Lis song was always heard. Another of the 
feathered songsters which is sometimes heard is the 
tif/uisu, or " nightingale of Japan," but it has little 
in common with the nightingale of the West. 

At Yumuto I put up at the Namma-ya, which had 
a full complement of guests, though I succeeded in 
having a " room " to myself. That was due not only 
to my being an Englishman, but also to my being the 
bearer of an annai-jo (or letter of recommendation) 
from the Kanaya at Kikko, in which my merits as a 
guest were set forth in the usual hyperbolic style of 
Orientals, and full justice done to my supposed im- 
portance in my owrf country. This system of carry- 
ing a commendatory letter from one inn to another 
is a common one in Japan, and is a distinct advan- 
tage to European travellers. Some of the best native 
hotels keep printed forms of annai-j6, which they iill 
in with the traveller's name, destination, etc. In ad- 
dition to a commendatory letter, the guest who has 
given a libeiul chadai (tea-money) is presented on 
his departure with a fan or some other useful 
article. 

No one at the Namma-ya knew a word of English, 
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but the landlord soon brought in, and presented to 
me with extravagant politeness, the landlord of a 
rival inn close by (the rivalry being evidently a very 
friendly one) as one who knew English. But, as 
often happens in Japan, knowledge of English in his 
case meant an acquaintance with a dozen English 
words in every-day use, which made him of very 
little service as an interpreter. He spent an uncon- 
scionably long time in my room, and dropped in 
several times afterwards before I left the village, 
under the idea that he was of real help to me. 

Still, I had no serious difficulty in making my 
wants known in the house. I was becoming more 
and more on speaking terms with the language every 
day, and was congratulating myself upon the success 
which attended my efforts, when an amusing incident 
occurred which proved to me that it was one thing 
to cram up a stock of Japanese words, and quite 
another to make a right use of them. I thought I 
had made it abundantly plain to the morismS that I 
wanted an egg boiled four minutes, and her "he! 
he!" ("yes, yes,") and " kashikamarim(i8hUa" (I 
have assented," " I have been reverential,") as she 
tripped out of the room to execute the order left no 
doubt in my mind but that my wishes were perfectly 
understood. It was a stunning blow to| my pride at 

K 
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my progress in the language when a few minutes 
later Kikuyo San brought in, and with sapreme 
politenesa laid before me, four boiled eggs ! What 
she Diust have thought of me ordering four eggs I 
don't know, but she seemed so anxious to make no 
mistake in carrying out my orders that I took the lot 
without comment, reserving two for the following 
morning. I could not scold her (my vocabulary did 
not include a single harsh word), and besides, in tliat 
gentle land, it is the height of "bad form" to scold J 
the weaker sex. 

I was looking forward to a good night's rest and \ 
meant to retire early, being quite " done up " after ' 
my long np-hiU walk from Nikk6, but, alas ! sleep J 
till long after midnight was out of the question. In , 
another part of the yadnija, the native guests were so 
very convivial, and their hilarity was so unusually 
noisy, that I had to put up with the annoyance aa , 
philosophically as possible, trostiag every moment 1 
to hear the party breaking up. This it did not do 
till the small hours of the morning. The obliging I 
landlord would, I have no doubt, have so far \ 
deferred to the foreign guest who was lending J 
distinction to his house as to have interfered and J 
restrained the mirth, if he had been asked, but I wai 
very unwilling to demand such self-sacrifice c 
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part of such good-tempered people who were enjoying 
their holiday in their own way in a popular watering- 
place, and who were only indulging in some innocent, 
if boisterous, fun. "Eoars of laughter" would be 
no mere figure of speech, but a perfectly literal 
description of the general merriment. One of their 
number was evidently a wit. Most of the talking 
was done by him, and some of his sallies of humour 
were simply "side-splitting," judging from the 
screaming laughter which they provoked. How- 
ever, I laid me down early on the comfortable /z6^o?i 
prepared for me, trusting that the party would soon 
break up. But the hope was a vain one. 

Yumoto is a quaint little village, and would bo 
very pleasant but for the sulphur fumes. It is 
5,000 feet above the sea, and the atmosphere in the 
height of summer is deliciously cool. In mid- winter, 
owing to the snow, the entire village is abandoned 
by the regular inhabitants, who migrate to JSTikko, 
leaving their houses in charge of a few hunters. A 
night and a day were to have been the extent of my 
stay at Yumoto, but it kept raining so incessantly 
that I remained there a second night, expectinc^ 
every moment to see a rift in the clouds. I soon 
got on terms of acquaintance vnih all the villagers, 
as well as the visitors, male and female and towards 

K 2 
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the end of ray sojourn among them all seemed to 
know my position — that I was rain-bound and 
waiting till the clonds rolled by. Bnt I spent a 
happy time there notwithstanding, though I looked 
around from time to time in vain for the silver 
lining. The service of the one solitfay rich^sha of 
the village was repeatedly pressed upon me, but the 
charge was absurdly high, and I decided to hope on 
a little longer. 

Seeing no signs of an improvement in the weather 
on Wednesday afternoon, and having thoroughly 
explored the village and its immediate surroundings, 
I resolved to wait no longer, [and at five, amid the 
"sayondras" of several of my newly-made iriends, 
set out on my return journey, and reached the 
Kanaya by nine. I was heartily welcomed by the 
European visitors, who expressed surprise at what 
they were pleased to regard as a feat of pedestrianism. 
My intention on leaving Yumoto was to proceed no 
further than Chuzenji that night, to put up at the 
inn at which I had lunch on tJie way up, and to 
start for Nikko at sunrise the following morning, in 
order to catch an early train for the south. Finding 
however, on reaching Chftzenji that there was yet 
a good deal of daylight left, I decided to do the 
remaining nine miles that night. The visitora 
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the Kanaya seemed to think, too, that I had run 
no little risk, but, though it was a solitary journey 
among mountains, and much of it was done after 
sunset, the only real danger arose firom the numerous 
landslips which had been caused by the heavy rains, 
and at more than one spot I had some difficulty in 

observed that the countiy roads of Japan, though 
well made in the first instance, are not kept in as 
good a state of repaur as they might be. The road 
connecting JSTikko with Yumoto would be a very 
good one, and superior to most country roads in 
England, bpt for the occasional landslip or subsidence, 
which the authorities do not seem to think it worth 
while repairing. Sometimes one comes upon a large 
hole in the middle of the road, which it is not 
thought necessary to fill in or even fence in. 

I have never heard the comparison made, but I 
should be inclined to call Lakes Gh^enji and 
Yumoto the Lochs Katrine and Yennachar of Japan. 
As I have walked the whole length of the two latter 
(including Achray), so I skirted nearly the entire 
length of the two former, and I was struck with a 
certain resemblance. The Japanese lakes are, ot 
course, much higher — being veritable lakes in the 
clouds — but the sizes and surroundings (allowing for 
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the peculiarities of Japanese liindscapo) are strikingly 
alike. As yet CMzenji boaata no Sob Hay steamer, 
though it has several picture3C[UB sampana, but thei-o 
is uo doubt that, as soon as it is visited by tourists in 
sufficiently large numbers, a dainty little steamer 
will be seen churning its waters. Chiizenji, like 
Loch Katrine, has its legends and traditions, but 
whether it has its Walter Scott I am unable to say. 

Before quitting Nikko the following morning, I 
paid a second visit to the temples, for, after all, a 
first visit, however thorough, can only give a confused 
idea of their barbaric grandem*. 

On my way to the station I overtook three travel- 
stained natives who, radiant with smiles, hailed me 
as an old acquaintance. I immediately recognised 
them as three villagers of Yumoto, who probably had 
little thought of ever seeing me again. 

It was night when I reached Yokohama, and on 
approaching the harbour I observed that the ships 
were illuminated and that rockets were being sent 
up. My fellow passengers — all natives — were much 
excited by the spectacle and crowded to the side of ' 
the carriage nearest the sea. It did not occur to me 
at first what might be the meaning of the display. 
That some event of great national importance — such 
as the birth or the accession of the Mikado, or the 
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promulgation of the Constitution — ^was being cele- 
brated I had no doubt. It was only when I 
thought of the date (July 4th) that it occurred to 
me that the Japanese might possibly be observing 
the American Independence Day. My surmise 
turned out to be correct. Not even in the States 
did the anniversary excite greater interest than 
in some parts of distant Japan. In addition to their 
own national holidays, the Japanese recognise also, 
and observe with more or less enthusiasm^ Queen 
Victoria's birthday, the German Emperor's birthday, 
and the American and French national anniversaries. 
They are a holiday-loving people, and it matters 
little to them that they are celebrating the red-letter 
day of a country thousands of miles away. 
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CHAPTEIi X. 



THE TOKAIDO LINE. 



Irregular service — KindneHB of a TOkyft HtudeBt — -116111111 of 
troops from tlie war— Demonstrations — "The Peerless 
Mount^n" — The earthquake of 1891 — LahoBiwa — Kobe 
— " Union Church "-—Punkahs and fans — An Oxford Con- 
temporary—An interesting Virginian — Cholera — Nimobiki 
— Eudeness of a Mousjne — Osaka — The castle— Captain 
Saris'a description— The Mint — Japanese self-reliance — 
KyCto — Mysterious names — Coolie vereas donkey-boy— 
Story of Ky5k) — "Liona" of KyCto — Exhibition — Japan 
as an industrial Power — Yaami's — Return to Kob&— Arrivals 
from China. 

I WAS kept waiting twenty-seven hours at Yoko- 
hama for a through train to Kobe. I had to go 
early in the day to the station to inquire, as the 
railway arrangements were still uncertain owing to 
the movements of the troops, and no reliance could 
he placed upon time-tables. The first available train 
did not leave till 10.45 that night, and at 10.30 I 
found myself once more on the Tokaido platform, 
surrounded by a crowd of gentle, good-natured Japs, 
squatting in groups, myself and a white-uniformed 
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policeman or two alone standing. Kobe is distant 
from Yokohama 358 miles, and (as there are as yet 
no sleeping-cars on Japanese railways) the journey 
is a fatiguing one, and is seldom performed by 
tourists without a break. A " stop-over " either at 
Shizuoka or at Nagoya is the rule. I booked to the 
latter place, although it was my original intention to 
go on direct to Kobe. I almost dreaded a night and 
a day in a Japanese train. Those who had done it 
and survived had told me that it was about as much 
as poor humanity could stand. They had travelled 
first. Though I was going to travel second, I thought 
I would attempt it, but at the last moment my 
courage failed me and I booked to ISTagoya. 

Sitting opposite me in the carriage (for he actually 
sat^ and did not show an irresistible tendency to 
tuck his feet under him and squat) was a highly 
intelligent student of Tokyfi, who was bound for 
Ky8to, and who took no little interest in his English 
fellow-voyager. As we approached Nagoya on 
Saturday morning, I did not by any means feel as if 
I was nearing the limit of physical endurance, and 
thought I might venture to carry out my original 
plan. Would it be necessary (I asked myself) to 
re-book at Nagoya ? I had luggage checked to that 
station ; how was I to have it brought along with 
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me to Kobe ? Hei-e my friend proved of real service 
to me. At a busy station jtiat before coming to 
Tfagoya, be took my ticket witb the difference in 
money (wbich be bad made out from a time-table, 
wbicb in Japan is also a fare-table) and the luggage- 
check, and in a few minutes — minutes of some 
anxiety to me, aa I expected the train to be off every 
moment — he returned with a fresh ticket, having 
seen everything all right. The guard (or, aa he 
called him, the "manager") under whoso notice I 
■was now brought, for the remainder of the long 
journey took quite a paternal interest in me, and 
every now and again came to the carriage window 
to see how I fared. Many were the kind young 
student's inquiries about England, and especially 
Loudon, which all educated Japa hope to see before 
they are absorbed in Nirvana. Train-loads of troops 
from the front with their kits and hoi'ses constantly 
passed us. At some of the stations the school- 
children were drawn up on the platform, in lines 
three or four deep, and at a signal from theh' 
teachers, aa the military train steamed in, they all 
in unison sent up three hearty and quite British 
cheers. How many more thousands of the troops 
were to come people seemed to have no idea. For 
weeks several trains in the day had been entirely 
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devoted to them, to the great inconvenience of the 
general public. Between Kobe and Kyoto there had 
been for some time only two trains a day each way, 
whereas ordinarily there were at least three times 
that number. The consequence was that those two 
trains were crowded like cattle-trains. When we 
arrived at Kyoto we found the platform literally 
crammed with passengers, and our long train soon 
proved too small, and several extra carriages had to 
be put on. At that season the passenger trafi&c 
between Kyoto and the neighbouring towns was 
abnormally heavy owing to the Exhibition, of which 
more anon. 

Tor the greater part of the distance the Imperial 
Grovemment KaUway from the modem to the ancient 
capital follows the Tokaido, the great national high- 
way, crossing and recrossing it at intervals. Tunnels 
and bridges are numerous, some of the latter of great 
length. Many of the rivers along the route have a 
bed out of all proportion to the small volume of 
water that generally flows down, and the bridges are 
consequently often very long. The bed of one river 
crossed — the Oigawa — ^is nearly a mile across, while 
the stream, except in flood time, is only about a 
hundred feet wide. 

The railway passes through the broad and fertile 
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plain surtounding Fuji, and at Gotemba — the i 
point on the line — is obtained one of the finest views 
of the "Peerless Mountain." Passing through the 
provinces of Owari and Uno, with their thickly 
scattered towns and villages, we see evidences still 
remaining of the terrible earthq^uake which devas- 
tated that part of the country in 1891, and by which 
10,000 people perished, 20,000 were injured, and 
128,000 houses were destroyed. The line runs for 
some miles parallel with the shore of the far-famed 
Lake Biwa, which is classic ground, and after passing 
in succession Kyfito and Osaka, we arrive at our 
destiaation. 

Twenty minutes' rickiska ride from the station 
(Sannomiya) brought me to my quarters — Ballard 
House — patronised by missionaries and their families, 
and similar in its arrangements (though with stiffer 
charges) to Miss Brittan's at Yokohama. 

Kobe (including Hyogo), one of the five Treaty 
Ports and the second export city of the Empire, has 
a population of nearly 100,000. It has a picturesque 
setting, with a rugged chain of mountaina as a back- 
ground. It is a favourite resort, owing to the purity 
and dryness of its atmosphere, and its nearness to 
some of the most interesting places of the country. 

a range is dotted up the slope for some distance 
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with fine European villas, and at night the hill- 
side and the harbour look as if illuminated for some 
festive occasion. There are three foreign hotels at 
Kobe — the Oriental, the Hyogo, and the Colonies. 
There is also a fine club with a recreation ground, 
upon which are played the usual English and Ameri- 
can games, such as cricket, base-ball, lawn-tennis, 
etc. The main street — Moto-machi — abounds in 
€urio shops, in which you can purchase all sorts of 
Japanese curiosities, from a god or goddess to a stone 
lantern. 

The day following that of my arrival at Kobe was 
Sunday, and in the evening I attended service at the 
so-called " Union Church " — ^which means that it is 
shared by the Anglicans and the Congregationalists 
of the town. That evening it was the Church's turn. 
I am afraid that the physical discomfort which I 
suffered while in church interfered not a little with 
my profiting spiritually either by the service or the 
chaplain's (Eev. Sidney Swann) admirable discourse. 
The church was furnished with punkahs, which 
(although it was by no means hot) were kept going 
during the whole of the service. Every lady, too, 
had her fan, and even some of the gentlemen, for 
Europeans take to a fan almost as naturally as the 
natives, though perhaps they are not, as a rule, as 
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graceful in the uae of it. What with currents and 
croas cnrrenta, one worshipped at a decided dis- 
advantage, and it was difficult to realise that we 
were in church at all. The multitude of fans, oven 
without the huge punkahs, were quite enough to set 
up a breeze. My ohjoction to a punkah of the sort 
I speak of is that you get the full force of the wind 
(r will not call it a cooling breeze) right on the top 
of the head, which, to those with a crown suggestive 
of a bilHard ball, is not altc^ether pleasant. More- 
over, I have known cases of a violent cold being 
caught from the working of punkahs, when the air 
was not sultry enough to reijttire it. The operation 
at the " Union Church " at Kobe was, to my mind, 
a species of Sunday labour that might well have 
been dispensed with. 

At Kobe I was the guest of the Eev, C. Graham 
Gardner and Mr. Cameron Johnson, the former a 
missionary of the S. P. G. and a contemporary of 
mine at Oxford, I waa much interested in his work 
at Shinomiya — a f[uarter of the town — and in the 
neat little church in whicli he officiated to the native 
population. Mr. Johnson was a Virginian, and was 
in temporary charge of the Seamen's Mission. He 
was a young man of varied esperience in Japan, and 
his account of life in the most out-of-the-way parts 
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of the country with which he was familiar was very 
entertaining. 

On the second Sunday it was my privilege to 
occupy the pulpit at the " Union Church," but the 
" privilege " was to a great extent discounted by the 
punkah nuisance. I have delivered an address with 
much less difficulty on an open deck in Mid- Atlantic 
imder a stiff breeze. 

The prevalence of cholera was calculated to detract 
from the thorough enjoyment of one's stay at Kobe, 
but the immunity of Europeans was to some extent 
reassuring. In going about the native quarter and 
seeing at intervals a notice on the door of a cholera- 
smitten house, one experienced an uneasy feeling at 
first, but familiarity with the sight soon deadened all 
sense of danger. The epidemic was supposed to 
have been brought from China by the troops. 

Foremost among the sights of the Kobe district 
are the Nunobiki Waterfalls, which are about a mile 
from the Settlement. They consist of the Mendaki, 
or "Female Fall," and Ondaki, or "Male FalL" 
They are beautiful cascades, and large numbers of 
people visit them at all hours of the day, and sip tea 
and gossip and lounge at the tea-houses which are 
perched on eminences commanding the best views. 
Murray calls the tea-houses of Nunobiki noisy, and 
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advises ladies only to go there under the escort of 
gentlemen. Perhaps the caution was needfiiL I 
found the nunism^ rather more " forward " than they 
are in tea-houaes in general. One went so far as to 
snatch my copy of Murray out of my hand, and pre- 
tended to read it to the intense amusement of her 
friends. It was the first act of rudeness on the part of 
a native that I had experienced. I have been wonder- 
ing since if she knew that Murray did not give them 
a very good name. Perhaps it ia scarcely likely. 
After the pretence of being able to read Igerisu 
(English), the rude little mowsme proceeded to 
examine and comment upon the sketches of gods 
and goddesses in the book, the names of which she 
gave in almost every instance correctly. The hideons- 
nes3 of Emma-o, of Fudo, and of the Seven Gods of 
Luck, seemed to cause her some amusement, as it 
does Europeans, In that respect probably she did 
not differ from less " forward" members of her race. 
The Japa wear their religion very Ughtly. They 
take neither life nor religion au grand serktcx. 

From Kobe to Osaka is a journey of a little over 
an hour by rail. Osaka is the second city of the 
Empire in size, and is variously called the Venice 
(from its numerous bridges and canals), the Glasgow, 
and the Chicago of Japan. Its forest of chimney- 
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stacks — as many as there are churches in Moscow^ 
368 — and, generally, its commercial and industrial 
importance justify the latter appellations. Formerly 
it was the military capital of the country. Accord- 
ing to the last census, it has a population of 
361,694, and covers an area of nearly eight square 
miles. 

One of the most important sights of Osaka is the 
Castle, which has played a conspicuous part in the 
most stirring times of Japanese history. It was 
built in 1583 by the great Hideyoshi, and completed 
in two years, the labourers being drawn firom every 
part of the country. A magnificent palace which 
stood originally within the Castle no longer exists. 
Osaka Castle is one of those sights of Japan which 
stay-at-home Englishmen are apt to treat as mythical. 
They think that the account of it brought home by 
travellers must be far too highly coloured, and 
accordingly they make a very large mental deduction. 
I must confess that after all I had already seen in 
Japan to excite my wonder I was not altogether pre- 
pared fdr such a stupendous sight as Hideyoshi's for- 
tress. I shall not attempt to add to the descriptions 
which have already been given of it, but content 
myself with quoting the quaint account of it given 
by the observant Captain Saris at the beginning of the 




seventeenth century — an account which is strikingly 
true of the place as it appears to-day. 

" We found Ozaca," sayw Coptaia Sdjib, " to be a very great 
towiie, as great an LoDdon withm the walla, with many fairo 
timber bridges of a Ri'eat height, Beniing to pUBs over a riuer 
there as wide as the Tluimes at London. Some faire houses we 
found there but not many. It is one of the chiefe sea-ports of 
a!I lapan : hauiiig a castle in it, marucllous largo and strong, 
ivitli very deei>e trenches about it, and many draw-bridges, with 
gates plated with yrou. The castle is built all of free-stone, 
with bulwarks and battlements, with loope holes for smal shot 
and BiTowes, and diuera passages for to cast stones vpon the 
assaylanta. The ivalls are at the least sixe or seuen yards 
tliiuke, all (as I said) of free-stone, without any fOling in the 
inward part with trimipery, as they reported vnto me. Tha 
stones are great, of an excellent r[uarry, and are cut so exactly 
to lit the place where they are laid, that no morter is used, but 
onely earth cast betweene to fill vp voyd creuiaeB if any be," 



Some of the stones measure as much as forty feet 
in length and ten feet in height, and can only be 
compared to the Temple foundations at Jerusalem. 
Even the moata are paved with granite. The Castle 
now serves as headquarters for the garriaon, and the 
prim, dapper Japanese soldier is met at every turn. 

I, had to obtain a permit to visit the Castle by 
personal application at the city office (Osaka Fu), 
where the extreme courtesy of the officials was in 
ahaip contrast with the incivility and self-importance 
of mauy of the same class in Ii^ngland and America. 
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The same unfailing courtesy was shown to me at 
the Mint (ZdJiei-Jcyoku), another place of interest at 
Osaka usually visited by foreigners. You present 
your card at a lodge at the entrance into the grounds 
(no ofacial permit being required in this case), and in 
a few moments, a young man, who speaks English at 
least tolerably, is told off to accompany you through 
the building. He takes you through room after 
room, and explains the various stages in the process 
of coining with such lucidity as his knowledge of 
English will allow. Though he was the pink of 
politeness, I could not prevail upon him to allow me 
to carry away with me as a souvenir a silver yen 
which I had seen with my own eyes stamped and 
weighed, and in exchange for which I offered two 
yen. It was against the rules, and, glad as I should 
have been to get it, I did not press him. He volun- 
teered the information that I could obtain any 
number of fresh coins at the Imperial Bank; but 
that was not what I wanted. I left upon him, 
probably, the impression that Englishmen have some 
curious fancies. 

The Mint is now entirely worked by natives, the 
services of the last foreigner having been dispensed 
with recently. It is the same at the Government 
paper and printing-works at Tokyo. A recent visitor 
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to Japaa (Mr. A. G. Boscawen, M.P.) rightly remarks 
in a magazine article* that, "alone of all Orientals, 
Japan has learnt not merely to do well under 
European tutelage, but to dispense with European 
tutelage. Other Easterns — Indians, Egyptians, 
Chinese— can fight and manufacture if led and 
organised by European officers and manners. Japan 
has learnt to do these things by herself. Her people 
have not been content to follow blindly and do what 
they were told, but they have gone deeper and leamt 
the reason why of our civilisation, and now they are 
applying their knowledge." 

A visit to a temple or two, a stroll through the 
great bazaar, which, with its labyrinthine mazes, ia 
one of the favourite haunts of the people, and a tiffin 
on a balcony overhanging the river Yodogawa, with 
its countless quaint junks, and sampans, and barges, 
occupied the rest of the day, and in the evening I 
returned to my headquarters at Kobe, again in a 
crowded train. 

A few days later I visited Kyfito, again passing 
through Osaka. Though there was an event of 
special interest to take place that day at the Exhibi- 
tion — the 'distribution of awards by a member of the 
reigning house, Prince Yamashina — the carriages 
• The National Sevim, May 1B96. 
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were not crowded, and I had a compartanent almost 
entirely to myself. Arrived at Kyoto, I at once 
made for the ricJdshas, in my eagerness to be at the 
Exhibition in time for the Imperial ceremony, and 
asked a coolie to wheel me to the " exhibition," the 
rest of the order being in fatdtless Japanese. I 
foimd that the English word conveyed no meaning 
whatever to him. I tried "exposition," with the 
same restdt. I was soon surrounded by a swarm of 
coolies, to whom I repeated the name of my destina- 
tion; but one and all had no idea what place I 
meant. How I longed for one of the donkey-boys 
of Egypt, who would have made out my meaning as 
soon as the name was uttered. K there had been an 
exhibition in Cairo or Alexandria, there would not 
have been a donkey-boy in any part of the city that 
would not have known the term for it in half-a-dozen 
languages. It is quite true that Ky6to has very 
little foreign element, and is not a cosmopolitan city 
like Cairo or Alexandria, but a considerable number 
of English and Americans must have run up firom 
Kobe and elsewhere to see the exhibition. It had 
been open for some time, but "exhibition" and 
" exposition " were still terms imheard of among the 
ricJdsha men. I tried a railway official with a like 
result, and was thinking of setting out on foot to see 
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if I coTild not by accident come upon the place I 

was seeking, when a student arrived upon the scene 
who at once grasped the meaning of the mysterious 
uame — which he pronounced, as nearly as possible, 
"exception." Turning to the bewildered coolies, he 
told them that the place the "honourable English 
gentleman " wished to go to was the " hakarankwai," 
" Hakarankwai ! " scTcral of them oxclaimed, lookiikg 
at one another, aa if each thought the others very 
stupid that tliey had not thought of it. All were 
now ready to take me there, and there was a keen 
but friendly competition for the honour. I selected 
the first who came up to me, and off he trundled 
with me merrily through two or three miles of the 
city, arriving just in time to be told that the cere- 
mony was at an end. Kyoto, though not as large as 
T6ky6, is yet a city of such magnificent distances, 
that I might have wandered about its streets for days 
and not come near the Hakarankwai. 

The Exhibition was held in connection with the 
eleventh centennial celebration of the founding of 
Ky3to. BuUt by the Emperor Kwammu in 793, 
Ky6to was continuously the capital of the empire 
from its foundation till the revolution of 1868, when 
the Shogunate waa abolished, and the Mikado was 
restored to his ancestral position. It occupies an 
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area of twenty-five square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of about half a million inhabitants, but since the 
foundation of Yedo in 1590, it has declined in size 
and importance. The population is only half what 
it is supposed to have been in medieval times, and 
parts of the city which were then busy streets are 
now open spaces, forming parks and gardens. It is 
almost entirely encircled by hills, and the Tokaido 
Eailway has to make a sharp bend in order to got 
into the city. It is a city, not of seven hills, but of 
thirty-six peaks, on the slopes and at the feet of 
which are not less than forty-five temples. Of these 
the Chion-In, with its bronze bell as famous as that 
of Moscow, the Kiomidzu, Dai-Butsu, Sanjiusangendo, 
and the two Hongwanjis, are among the great Bud- 
dhist shrines of the coimtry. Well may Kyoto 
aspire to the ambitious title of " Eome of the Far 
East." 

Of other buildings of historic interest at Kyoto the 
chief are the Imperial Palace, covering an area of 
nearly twenty-six acres; the Mjo Castle, with its 
Cyclopean wall, a typical example of a Japanese 
fortress, within " a dream of golden beauty " ; Kin- 
Kakuji and Gin-Kakuji — Gold Tower and Silver 
Tower — both monuments of the fourteenth century ; 
Sen-yugi, for over six centuries the burial-place of 
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the Mikados, and Kiyomizu-dera, dedicated to the 
Eleven-faced Thotisatid-handed Kwannon, 

To retnm to the Exhibition. It was the fourth of 
the kind undertaken by the Imperial Government 
for the express pnrpose of stimulating progress in 
arts and manufactures. The charge for admission 
was five sen, equal at the then rate of exchange to 
IJd, On Saturdays it was three sen. Tor the 
custody of an umbrella the charge was ^d. On a 
board near the entrance into the Exhibition were 
various notices in English as well as in Japanese, 
one of which, at least, is not often seen in this 
country, and might with advantage be placed at the 
entrance to our exhibitions at Earl's Court. It was 
this : " In case of illness within the Exhibition 
ground, application for medical assistance should be 
made to the dispensary in the western side of the 
Kogyo-kwan (Industrial Arts bmlding)." Another 
notice ran : " No insane or intoxicated person shall 
be admitted, though he is provided with an admission 
ticket." 

The main buildings were five in number, and were 
assigned to manufactured articles, agricultural pro- 
ducts and implements, fishery implements, machinery, 
and fine art exhibits. Among the accessories were 
^narium, bazaars — where articles from all parts 
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of the empire were exposed for sale — and tea-houses 
without number. To give an adequate idea of the 
contents of the Exhibition would require the pen of 
an expert. It was not as such> but as one of the 
masses, that I wandered for three hours through the 
vast buildings, admiring the splendid sample show, 
and lost in astonishment at the creative energy of 
New Japan. I was only an ordinary observer, but I 
could not help thinking, from the indications around 
me, that the day was not far distant when the Britain 
of the Pacific would be a formidable rival to Britain 
of the Atlantic. 

It was said of the Tokyo Exhibition of 1890, that 
to walk through all its halls and passages once meant 
a tramp of fourteen or fifteen miles. That of Kyoto 
was considerably larger. That will give a fair idea 
of the immense number of exhibits which had been 
brought together thither from different parts of the 
empire. 

A day at Kyoto was all too brief, but it was all 
that could be spared. Owing to the shrinkage of the 
city in modem times, many of the places of interest 
are some distance out, and much time is spent in 
passing from one to another. After a hard day's 
sight-seeing, wound up by a good meal at Yaami's — 
one of the most comfortable hotels of the country. 
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commanding a fine view of the city — I returned by a 
late train to my headquarters. 

In the course of the day a number of English 
residents of Shanghai had arrived at the house, much 
concerned about the Chinese servants they had 
brought with them. They were not aware till they 
landed of a temporary regulation made since the 
war forbidding Chinese to enter the country. One 
family man, who had brought two amahs, had been 
to the consul and the governor, but they could do 
nothing for him. In the last resort he had wired to 
the Home Secretary at Tokyo, the amahs being 
aUowed to remain in his service pending the appeal. 
Whether the regulation was finally enforced I do not 
know, as two days later, when I left the house, no 
answer had been received from the Home Office. 
Those of the party who were visiting Kobe for the 
first time were quite enthusiastic over the contrast 
which the pleasant position of the city presented to 
the flat, monotonous, iminteresting environment of 
Shanghai. 
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CHAPTER XL 

KOBE AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Setting out for the hills — Sumiyoshi — Kagos — Bokko-san Pass 
— ^Arima — Tennis-courts — The Sugimoto-ya — A Japanese 
"room" — Superior cuisine — Complimenting the cook — 
Arima wares — ^Departure — ^Escorted by a Mousme — ^Wild 
scenery — Takarazuka — Splendid hotel — " Bismarck Hill" — 
Nishinomiya — School-children — Temple of Ebisu — ^Nara 
— ^An interesting Persian family — Colossal image of Buddha 
— Kasuga Temple — Temple of Wakamiya — Dancing 
Priestesses — Temple of Ni-gwatsu-do — ^In love with the 
Mikado — Osaka — Archdeacon Warren — Earthquakes — 
Invited to re-visit Arima — Remarkable riverbeds — "Festival 
of the Dead " — Suma and Akashi — ^Atsmnori — ^Mr. C. E. 
Fripp. 

The favourite summer resort of the Kobe residents 
is Arima, some nine miles from the settlement, " as 
the stork flies," but more like sixteen by road. It 
is fourteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
It is famous for its bamboo basket industry, and for 
its medicinal springs, which Hideyoshi is said to 
have used, and which are regarded as a panacea for 
rheumatism, and the various forms of skin disease 
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SO prevalent among the Japanese. Being difficnlt 
of access, it is not often visited by the ordinary 
traveller, but, though the road is rough, narrow and 
precipitous, to a good walker the journey is not par- 
ticularly trying. There is the alternative of the kago, 
bat the jolting must make that mode of locomotion 
along such a road scarcely less fatiguing than walk- 
ing. Taking an early train to Sumiyoshi — the nest 
station to Sannomiya — and having reduced my 
impedimenta to the smallest possible bulk — a parcel 
of a few pounds— I set out for the hills. Before 
leaving the village of Sumiyoshi, I was relieved of 
my parcel by an American family who were also 
bound for Arima, and who kindly offered to bring 
it along in one of their Mgos. Walking ahead alone, 
I arrived in much less time than the guide-book 
said was necessary at the summit of the Eokko-san 
Pas9, three thousand feet above the sea, and, looking 
back to admire the glorious view, saw the kagos 
about three miles down the slope, winding their way 
slowly like a caravan. Coohea were met at freq^uent 
intervals returning from Arima with their empty 
kagos. A journey of less than an hour down the 
otlier side brought me to the outskirts of a village, 
where I met an American, who, in answer to my 
inquiry how far 1 was from Arima, gave me the 
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welcome but unexpected information that I was 
actually in Arima. From the top of a ridge I had 
made out another village, some distance beyond, to 
be my objective, but though the journey had not 
been as trying as I had heard it represented, it was 
trying enough, and I was not sorry at the un- 
expected ending of it. From the American visitor 
I leamt, too, that there was plenty of room in the 
village, though I had been told at the coast that at 
that time of the year — the height of the season — I 
should find it dif&cult to get accommodation. At 
the Sugimoto-ya, I found splendid lodging and an 
excellent tiS&a immediately on my arrival. But 
I did not see Arima under the best conditions ; it 
raiued incessantly from the time of my arrival till 
my departure the following day. Still, I was able 
to take several pleasant excursions, besides rambles 
about the straggling village. The scenery roimd 
Arima is pretty, though not remarkable. My 
objection to the place as a holiday resort is that it 
is so shut in by moimtains. That rather commends 
it to the Japanese, but I do not quite understand 
why it should be so popular with the Europeans and 
Americans. To the natives the chief attraction is 
the baths, the buildings of which axe very fine. 
My parcel turned up safe and sound, though some 
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M7 room at the Sa^moto-ja was tmly European 
in so Ear as it waa fnmiahed nith a table and a 
chair, and had part of it curtained ofT for a bed- 
room, which had the Inxniy of a washstand, or, at 
least, an apology for one. There were no bed- 
clothes proper, only the usual futon. The bareness 
of a Japanese room is never more noticed than of a 
rainy day, when you are obliged to be a great part 
of the time indoora. Then you long for the cheering 
look of a few homely articlea of furniture. Scrupu- 
lously clean as the rooms generally are, with their 
artistic kakemcmos and anow-wMte mats and shoji 
prettily covered with sHver or gold stamped paper, 
the al»euce of furniture makes a long seclusion in 
them depressing. By reading and writing your 
mind may be diverted to some extent &om your 
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environment, but, withal, you miss the cheery 
aspect of an English room. But English residents 
who had had several years' experience of native inns 
and private houses told me that they did not notice 
it at all. They could sit or squat for hours between 
those bare partitions, like the natives, doing nothing 
but ruminating and yawning. It seemed to be 
their ideal of a dolcefar niente life. 

The meals at the Sugimoto-ya were so excellent 
that I asked on leaving to see the cook, in order to 
compliment her. She was entirely ignorant of 
English, but I had no difl&culty in telling her what 
I wished in honorific Japanese, and, from her 
frequent bowing, it was evident that my language 
was at least intelligible; and whether it was that 
I was piling on the complimentary epithets too 
thick or not I don't know, but Eitsu San seemed 
quite overcome. The native values very highly a 
good word from the foreigner, especially the English- 
man, and will treasure it in his memory. In this 
case the few words of encouragement were fully 
deserved. 

Formerly the bamboo and basket wares which are 
the speciality of Arima could be bought for a song, 
but, owing to the incursions of foreigners, prices now 
range from the real value of the article up to a sum 
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many times its intrinsic worth. I did not find in 
Arima a ready disposition to accept leas than the J 
price originally asked for, and my " tahai " (dear) ] 
had very little effect, but, owing to my visit being I 
made on foot, I did not wish to encumber myself 
with unnecessary weight, and only carried away a 
few small mementoes. 

I left after tiffin for Takaraznka, about eight milea I 
distant. A inousme was sent with me to the other I 
end of the village, about a mile off, to put me on 
the right road. The rain held off a little during the 
journey. The road was an excellent one, but zig- 
zaggy as it led down into the valley of the Mukogawa, 
The scenery was very wild, and the rocks more 
volcanic than any I had yet seen in Japan. I 
passed through two or three villages, at each of ' 
which I was pressed to take a kuruma, so rarely 
is a European seen walking along the route. At 
Takaradzuka I found a thoroughly English hotel, 
as comfortable as could be desired. There was | 
nothing Japanese about it, except the mats and the ' 
maids. Perhaps I ought to add the swallows' nests, 
which clung to the cornices in the corridors and 
even in the dining-room, and to which their owners 
had free and unrestricted access. It was an s 
mirably appointed hotel, and deserved a much largec 
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patronage than it seemed to get. I fonnd myself 
the only guest, and there were not many names in 
the visitors' book. It seemed to be patronised chiefly 
by Kobe residents, who went there for a week-end 
holiday. The situation of the hotel is very pleasant, 
the view of the valley of the Mukogawa from the 
verandah being charming. Near the! hotel are some 
mineral baths, which are held in great repute. The 
village is much smaller than Arima, but is not so 
much hemmed in by mountains. In the neighbour- 
hood is a hill, called by the foreign residents of 
Kobe '' Bismarck Hill," from the resemblance of the 
four trees which are seen on its summit to the four 
hairs which the great ex-Chancellor is said to have 
on the top of his head. The outline also of the hill 
suggests the upper part of Bismarck's cranium. 

On the morrow, immediately after a good EngUsh 
breakfast, I resumed my journey, arriving in about 
two hours at Nishinomiya, on the Tflkaido Eailway. 
The road passed through a stream with the usual 
wide bed, through which I had to wade, there being 
no bridge. In the village I met a crowd of merry- 
hearted children coming away from the gaJcko 
(school), each carrying a little umbrella and a 
satchel, and looking for all the world as if they had 
just "jumped off a fan." There was the usual 
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gentle chorus of " Ohayos ! " and much cuiioos, but 
nevor oflensive, gsizing at the strange-lookiiig 
foreigner. Japanese children are never rude — they 
are a uioilel to little English barbarians as regards 
behaviour, 

Nishinomiya is celebrated for a temple of £bisa, 
one of the seven Gods of Luck, and the patron of 
honest labour. It is visited by large cro-wds rfi 
pilgrims on the occasion of the annual festival, I 
which takes place in February. 

From Niahinomiya I took train for Osaka, and* 1 
crossing nearly the whole of the town by hitrumOf A 
went by another line to Nara, where I arrived by J 
bIx o'clock. I was received with much cordiality at \ 
the house of an American missionary, the Bev. Isaao . 
Dooman, a gentleman of Persian birth, with some J 
half-a-dozen pretty little children, whose pronounced I 
Persian features made me think, as they ran out to 
greet me, that I was in the Shah's rather than the j 
Mikado's Empire. Mr. Doomanwas away in Ky6to, j 
but Mrs. Dooman, a lady of the same nationality as 
her husband, showed me every hospitality. Mr. 
Dooman is a wonderful linguist, knowing, in addition j 
to Persian and English (which he speaks fluently)^ 1 
a dozen or so other European and Asiatic languages. 1 
Mrs. Dooman, who has not the same gift of tonguee 
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and speaks English but indifferently, interested me 
very much, in her broken speech, witii her account 
of the Nestorian Christians, to which body her 
family belonged, several of her relatives being in 
the ministry. She remembered her grandfather 
resenting the arrival of some Methodist missionaries 
at Tabreez, where he lived, because they used no 
liturgy. 

Nara was the capital of Japan fixjm a.d. 709 till 
784. Though it is supposed at present to be only 
about a tenth of its former size, it is a considerable 
place. I was informed that I was the only English- 
man in the town, but not the only one of my race, 
as there was one American — a Congregationalist 
missionary. 

The chief products of- Nara are Indian ink, fans, 
toys, horns, etc. 

One of the chief sights of Nara is a colossal bronze 
image of Buddha, which is higher by six feet than 
the one at Kamakura. As far as its history can be 
made out, it dates from the middle of the eighth 
century, but the present head seems to be at least 
the third. The first fell off about a hundred years 
after it was cast, and the second was melted by a 
fire which destroyed the building in which it stood 
during a civil war in 1 180. The bmldiu^g was again 
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burnt in 1567, and once more the head rolled off. 
Whether the head which it now wears is the same 
one restored or an entirely new one which replaced 
it, is not very cleai-. But the sight of a itgiire which 
is so venerable and which has suffered such vidssi- 
tudea has a pathetic interest even for those who do 
not regard it with a superstitious sentiment. It 1 
not the calm, placid expression of that at Kamakura, 
being, in fact, a representation of a different deity— 
Eoshana or Eirashana — while the latter stands for 
Amida. 

Another of the principal sights of Nara is the 
Kaauga Temple, which is approached by an avenue 
of stone lanterns, of which it is said that no one 
knows the exact number. The temple is of bright 
red, which presents a striking contrast to the deep 
green of the magnificent cryptomerias by which it is 
surrounded. In the grove are a number of tame 
deer, which eat out of the hands of visitors. Biacmts 
are sold for the purpose at the entrance. Near the 
main temple stands the Temple of Wakamiya, in 
connection with which there are in constant attend- 
ance a number of young Shinto priestesses, who, 
arrayed in Zouave trousers and a long gauzy mantle, 
and with the face plastered thickly with white-lead 
powder, perform an ancient dance called kagura. It 
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consists of graceful figures and postnrings, and is 
accompanied by an orchestra of three priests playing 
on varions instruments and chanting sacred songs. 
The pajnnent is a donation of at least 50 sen towards 
the service of the temple. 

A fine Buddhist temple of Nara is the Ni- 
gwatsu-do, curiously built on the side of a hill, with 
its &ont and sides supported by piles, and led up to 
by a steep flight of stone steps. A short distance 
below the temple is a famous copper bell, suspended 
in an immense belfry, and weighing nearly thirty- 
seven tons. It was cast in A.D. 732. 

Of a certain pathetic interest is a pretty little lake 
at Nara, overlooked by two fine pagodas, of which 
the following legend is told. In the days when 
Nara was the capital of the country and the abode 
of the Mikado, there resided At the court a beautiful 
maiden, whose hand was sought by aU the courtiers, 
but who rejected their offers of marriage because 
she was in love with the Mikado. For a time the 
Emperor looked graciously upon her, but soon grew 
cool towards her, when she stole away fix)m the 
palace by night and drowned herself in the lake. 

At Osaka, on my return to Kobe, I spent a night 
at the house of Archdeacon Warren, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Meadows, who was in charge, the 
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venerable archdeacon being away in Europe. A son 
— the Eev. C. F. Warren — arrived at the house 
shortly after mc, after a long and unbroken ride 
from the capitnl. Of a certain grim interest was the 
(lra\ving-room, which was wrecked by the great 
CEirthixuake of 1891, when the lives of the Bishop of 
Exeter and others of his family were for a time in 
imminent peril. The room had been completely 
restored, and looked very little like the one which 
wa3 photographed immediately after the earthquake 
and of which a view appears in Miss Bickersteth's 
book on Japan. Before retiring that night Mr. 
Warren kindly offered me some suggestions how to 
act in case of an earthquake. I was advised to rush 
nnder a doorway and remain there till the immediate 
danger should be over, if there should not be time 
to get c[uite clear of the building. Mr, Warren had 
done so only two or three days before during a 
shock at T6ky6, though, as it fortunately happened, 
uo damage was done on that occasion. One of the 
great drawbacks of life in that enchanted land ia 
that you don't know what moment the house you 
are in may topple down, like a house of cards, about 
your ears. You are ever, as it were, on the brink of 
a volcano, and your nerves have no sooner recovered 
from the effects of one vibration, and you begin to 
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forget the unpleasant sensation, than another comes 
to disturb your equanimity again. Though there is 
said to be on an average an earthquake a day in 
Japan, the shocks are not often such as to cause 
grave fears. Still, the frequency of even slight 
tremors gives you a disquieting sense of the in- 
security of the ground under your feet, or of the roof 
over your head, from which we in this country are 
happily free.* 

Notwithstanding the gruesome topic of conversa- 
tion between us up to a late hour that night, my 
consciousness of the wreckage wrought in that very 
house by the terrible event of 1891, and the presence 
within my bed-curtain of a vicious mosquito which 
I had failed to evict, I slept the sleep of the just. 

Mr, Warren was leaving early the following 
morning for Arima, and cordially invited me to 
accompany him and to spend a few days at his 
house there, where I should meet various mission- 
aries who resorted to that popular watering-place for 
their holidays, but, to my regret, I was not able to 
spare the time for another visit to Arima. 

The line between Osaka and Kobe passes through 

* The above lines were no sooner written than the news 

■ 

reached England of the terrible seismic wave in Japan by 
which 35,000 people lost their lives. 
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three tuimelB, which are remarkable as being under 
river-beds. The beds of some of the monntain 
torrents have been so filled up with sand and stones 
brought down from the hills that in many casea they 
have been raised some feet above the general level 
of the country and have the appearance of dykes. 
Consequently, when, as sometimes happens, a stream 
overflows its banks, the results are very disastrous. 

When I was in the Osaka district Japan was 
celebrating the Bon Matmri, or "Festival of the 
Dead." The idea of it is that the dead revisit their 
former earthly abodes at that season. During the 
anniversary cemeteries are illuminated, and white or 
coloured lanterns placed in the doorways of the 
houses— the former to guide home the diaembodied 
spirits of those recently deceased, and the latter for 
the guidance of those who have left the earth for 
some time — and trays of rice, egg-fruit, and cucum- 
ber are placed in readiness within. The distance 
which the spirits have to travel is, according to the 
native calculation (and the Japanese have a genius 
for mathematics), something like 3,600,000,000 n — 
a ri being about two and a half miles. The people 
seem to have no dread of these visitants from the 
spirit world : rather do they welcome them. But 
it is doubtful if any considerable proportion of the 
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people really believe in what they profess to cele- 
brate. An intelligent Japanese lady gave a striking 
answer to Sir Edwin Arnold who had asked her if 
she believed in the doctrine and in the existence of 
Emma-san, the deity of the Buddhist Hades. " You 
have told me before/' she replied, " that Emma-san 
is only the Indian Yama, the Eegent of the Dead, 
introduced into Japan ; and as for the departed, who 
are still so dear to us, I believe they come back 
hokoro no naka ni (into the middle of our hearts), but 
not tahi no naka ni (into the midst of our houses). 
Yet it is right to do what all the neighbours do, and 
to be kind to the dead if they should come ; there- 
fore I shall light my lanterns and go to say my 
prayers at Shiba." But whether they believe in it 
or not, everybody takes part in the Bon Matsuri. 

Among other places visited in the neighbourhood 
of Kobe were Suma and Akashi, small seaside 
villages on the Sanyo line, and favourite resorts of 
Kobe residents. They are just at the entrance into 
the Inland Sea. It is remarkable that, while 
Japanese poets have never raved over the beauties 
of that far-famed sea, they have been specially en- 
thusiastic over that part of the coast upon which 
stand Suma and Akashi, and which does not strike 
Europeans as having any particular Jbeauty, It 
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figures in Japanese poetry from the eighth century 
downward, its beauty being sung by Hitomaro, one 
of Japan's earliest great poets, in honour of whom 
thero atanda to-day an interesting Shinto temple at 
AkasM. Suma is associated in history with the death 
of Atsumori, the story of whose fate is the subject of 
a popular drama. During the Japanese struggle for 
political supreraaey lietween the rival Taira and ■ 
Minamoto clans in the twelfth centiuy, Atsumori, 
a young nobleman of the former clan, while fleeing 
from battle near Suma, was about to be put to death 
by the veteran Kumagai Naozane under the following 
circumstances. When Kaozane had Atsumori in Ma 
power, and had torn off hia helmet with a view to 
cutting off his head, he was so struck with his 
youthful face that out of pity he hesitated to carry 
out his design, but, on reflecting that if spared he 
would ultimately fall into more ruthless handa, he 
decided to kill him. Atsumori submitted to his fate 
with heroic courage, while Naozane was so overcome 
with remorse that he retired to a monastery at 
Kyoto, and spent the rest of hia days in praying for 
the soul of the youth whose life he had so un- 
willingly taken. The episode is a famous one in 
Japanese history and song. 

Among the visitors at Ballard Houae was Mr, 
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C. E. Fripp, special artist and correspondent of 
The Graphic and The Daily Graphic. He had just 
crossed over from China, where he had made an 
adventurous journey, and had made some most 
interesting sketches, some of which he was then 
elaborating. A few had already appeared in the 
papers which he represented, and some which I saw 
him engaged upon I was destined to see later on in 
their finished excellence in those papers on my 
return to England. The table at Ballard House was 
never dull while genial Mr. Fripp was present and 
recounting his experiences in the Celestial Empire. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE SASV6 LINE. 

Off the touriet track — Himeji — A nervouB fellow-pasBengor J 
— TunDeU — Okayama — The Mijoahino — - Eibachis — 
Elaboraw mosquito curtain — The Japanese mosquito — 
Disputing the hill — -HoDeaty of iimkeeperB— " Tea-money " 
— Commarcial morahty of the Japaneae — Jajianese vereus 
Chineae — The Caatle anA the Koraku-En- — A typical Dai- 
myS'B garden — A yenerablo crane — The Jap aa a horti- 
ciilturiBt^Grafting — Canon Tria tram— Onomichi— Exten- 
sion of the Sany8 Railway — Formosa — A youthful emigrant 
— Hiroshima. — Overrun hy the niUitary- — The Mikado — 
Hara-kiri — Cholera— Heavy death-roll — Position of Hiro- 
ahima — Hoapitahly entertained— -Viait to a, sacred isle — 
Village demonstration— A hero of the war — Kcturesqua 
scene — Ajina — The Sampan aa Been by Will Adams — 
Miyajima — Celebrated Shintfl Temple— " Bird's Rest" — 
Strange rehgious rule— Sacred fire — Tattooing — Return to 
Hiroshima. 

The Sanyo line, whicli connects Kobe with Hirosklma, 
nitd is destined to extend as far as Shimonoseki, is 
seldom traversed by the ordinary touriat. Coming 
from the direction of tlio capital, be leaves the main 
island at Kobe, and if he travels in the contrary 
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direction, he sets out on his land journey at the 
same port. But the Sanyo line, if it has not the 
same attractions for the sightseer as the Tokaido, has 
many features of interest, and there are several 
villages and towns along the route which the tourist 
who can afford the time would do well to visit. 

But it is not to be recommended as a means of 
seeing the Inland Sea. You get here and there 
fascinating glimpses of it, but to see the glories of 
that famous archipelago to the best advantage, you 
must, of course, sail or steam through it, and that 
can be done either in one of the large liners which 
run through between Kobe and Nagasaki, or in one 
of the small coasting steamers which call at various 
ports. 

The railway run from Kobe to Hiroshima takes 
about ten hours (distance 190 miles). At Himeji, 
thirty-four miles out of Kobe, you get a glimpse 
from the train of its ancient Castle, which is the 
largest in the country except that of Osaka. Founded 
in the fourteenth century, it was enlarged in the 
sixteenth by the great Hideyoshi. At Himeji (or 
" Himedi," as it was named on the platform), there 
is a station which would do credit to many a town 
in England of the same size. My only "stop-over" 
on the route was at Okayama, eighty-nine miles 
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from Kobe, and nearly half-way. As we approached l 
the station, we passed through a tunnel— an un- 
usually long one for Japan, being about half a mile, I 
When we were quite five miles off, a native, who I 
was at the time the sole occupant with myself of the j 
compartment, excitedly ran the whole length of the ] 
carriage, putting up all the windows, saying some- 
thing to me as he darted off, the meaning of which | 
I could only guess. I concluded that we 
approaching a tunnel of exceptional length, and I 
expected to fmd ourselves in it at every moment. 
But as the tunnel was an imconscionably long time i 
coming (the compartment in the meantime getting ' 
very stuffy), I was beginning to think that I I 
mistaken the action of my fellow -passenger, who J 
remained throughout in a high state of excitement. ' 
When at length, after long wondering and doubting, 
I found myself entering a tunnel, I prepared myself 
for a few miles' experience of underground Japan, . 
after the careful precaution which had been taken. 1 
After two or three minutes' absence of daylight,.' 
however, we emerged again, apparently much to the 1 
relief of my feUow-voyager, who, as soon aa we were 
in the open air, went again the whole length of the I 
carriage, lowering the windows. Tunnels are com- 
paratively rare in Japan. With all its hills, a long i 
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railway journey may be made through the country 
without passing through a single tunnel. 

Okayama lies about seven miles from the sea, 
with which it is connected by an excellentyinnci^Aa 
road. I put up at the Miyoshino inn (said by 
Murray to be near the railway station, but in reality 
a mile and a half away). Host, hostess, and ser- 
vants prostrated themselves on their knees and 
noses with even greater self-abasement than I had 
seen anywhere else in Japan (having probably rarely 
had the honour of a visit from a European) ; but I 
found them one and all unusually stupid. Not only 
they did not know a single English word, but it was 
very difficult to get them to understand anything 
that I was not able to express in full and correct 
Japanese. Broken phrases, the meaning of which 
had been quickly grasped elsewhere, were of little 
use there. What they lacked in intelligence they 
made up in an irrepressible disposition to laughter. 
Except the host, who was gravity itself, they were 
perpetually giggling. But it was as comfortable a 
yadoya as could be wished by a weary traveller. 
The meals were good, and a superior hibachi (fire- 
box) was ever at my side. I don't think that I have 
done more than just mention once or twice this 
useful artiqle, which plays so important a part in the 
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domestic life of Japan, and which, as far as I am 
aware, is peculiar to that country. There are 
hibacMs of all shapes and materials, but the usual 
one is of wood, square or oblong-shaped, and lined 
inside with sheet-copper. It is filled with lime-dust 
or sifted ashes to within an inch or two of the top, 
and on the heap is laid the glowing charcoal formed 
into a pUe. Surmounting it is a small iron frame 
for holding the kettle, tea-pot, frying-pan, or any 
other kitchen utensil which may be used. The 
most elaborate Jdbachis have a number of little 
drawers and compartments where the lady of the 
liouse stows away her needles and cotton, combs, 
and kansdshis, and are therefore workhoxes and 
toilet-stands aa well as fii-e-places. Some even serve 
the purpose of a writing-case. Then there is a 
special form of hibacki — the tdiacco-morw — which ia 
only used for smoking purposes, not, however, for 
merely lighting the pipe (Jciseru), but for holding it 
and the tobacco when not in use. It is interesting 
to watch the mistress of the house or the serving- 
maid aa she tends the little fire, how carefully she 
economizes the precious fuel, forming a miniature 
Puji of the bits of charcoal, and blowing upon it 
till the pile is red-hot, and the kettle b^ins to 
"sing." The first thing brought to a guest at an 
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inn or a tea-house is a hibachi, and even when it is 
not required for warmth or for lighting the Jdseru, it 
is set before him as a mere matter of habit and 
hospitaUty. 

At the Miyoshino I had the luxury of an elaborate 
mosquito curtain, which, fastened to rings at the 
four comers of the room, nearly filled it. It was 
the first I had been supplied with in a native house, 
and a great boon it was, as the Nippon mosquito (ka), 
bred in the paddy-fields and marshes, is one of the 
greatest pests of the country. Thanks to the splendid 
protection which I had that night, I slept soundly, 
but was roused unusually early by the noise of the 
rain-shutters (mado) being thrown open. There was 
no good remonstrating with the disturber: my 
Japanese was too crude to be intelligible at the 
Miyoshino. The curtain was speedily stripped off, 
and I had no alternative but to jump up and into 
my clothes. Here only, in all my peregrinations 
through the country, had I occasion to dispute the 
Jeanjo (bill). If I had only been slightly overcharged 
I should have made no fuss, but the amoimt was at 
least double what it ought to have been. There 
seemed little hope of getting the landlord to cut it 
down tiU a policeman happened to pass, who, on my 
inviting him in and showing him the account, saidl 
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few firm words to the host, with the result that a 
very material deduction was made. Kotwithstanding 
the disagreement, as I mounted the hiTuma, there 
was the usual chorus of " sayonaras .' " — in which the 
landlord joined with apparent heartiueas — and the 
expression of gentle good wishes for a prosperous 
journey. The fact is that a Japanese landlord, , 
notwithstanding his cheery good nature and hia ' 
invariable politeness, will not scruple to impose 
when ho tliinks he has a guest witli whom money 
is no object. But give him to imderstand at once 
that you will pay the full price for all you get and .1 
even a little beyond, but that you will stand no ( 
swindling, and he will present you an honest kavjd. 
The occasional acts of gross over-charging are gener- 
ally due to the idea that with the Englishman money 
is no object rather than to a deliberate intention to 
s\vindle. Some travellers, on arriving at an inn, ^ 
hand the landlord a present (known aa chadai, or '■ 
"tea-money"), which, it is said, not only si 
extra attention, but ia allowed in the bill. The 
amount' of the chadai varies from twenty-five St 
fifty sm per night ; but it is doubtful if anything is 
really gained by the practice. At inns where you i 
live entirely a la ja^ionai&e there is a fixed charge, I 
known as hatago, which includes supper, bed, anA 
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breakfast. It varies from twenty-five to seventy- 
five sen^ according to the quality of the inn and the 
accommodation. There is no charge for fire^ lights 
or attendance. In some parts there is a fiixed rate 
for accommodation only, the food being charged for 
according to order. 

Europeans have no right to complain if they are 
charged at a higher scale than natives. They give 
much more trouble if they are unable to conform to 
the Japanese style of livings and if they are beyond 
the Treaty Ports, their host is under the obligation of 
reporting their arrival to the poUce. 

Of the commercial morality of the Japs some have 
formed a less charitable opinion than I have ex- 
pressed above. Of course I had no business dealings 
with them on a large scale^ but some English and 
American merchants have spoken of them as dis- 
honest, tricky, and altogether unscrupulous, and 
thought the Chinese more straightforward. The 
latter they credited with a good deal of the business 
morality as well as the business instinct of the 
English. The notice, said to be sometimes seen in 
Chinese shop-windows, and referred to in 'Sartor 
Eesartus,' "No cheating here," is evidently an 
invention of the enemy. 
The principal sights of Okayama are the Castle 

N 2 
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and the Koraku-En Gardens. The former — which is 
shown for a small fee — is quite a museum of interest- 
ing relics illustrating the history of Japan ; not all, 
however, relating to ancient and mediseval times, as, 
in addition to old swords, coats of mail, helmets, etc., I 
noticed guns and pistols of a generation ago. Though 
I found myself the sole visitor, there was a large 
staff of officials and hangers-on in the building, whose ^ 
well-meant services in explaining to me the vaxioofl 
exhibits were for the most part thrown away. The 
Gardens (Koraku-En) attached to the Castle ara 
eelebmted throughout Japan. They differ from the 
ordinary run of public gardens in modem Japan in , 
being purely Japanese — with picturesque bridges, 1 
rockeries, lakes, and summer-houses — without any I 
Western admixture. It is atypical Daimyo's garden, f 
It is a favourite haunt of picnic parties, especially in ' 
the time of the cherry-blossoms. Pour tame cranes 
stalk about the grounds, one of which is supposed to 
be two liundred years old, 1 naturally regarded 
with a great deal of curious interest so venerable a 
bird, whose stately gait betrayed but little hia ] 
weight of years. Much of the charm of the Gardens \ 
was wanting on the occasion of my visit owing tffJ 
the lakes having been temporarily drained. 
Perhaps there is too much that is artificial j 
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Japanese gardens to be entirely pleasing to English 
taste. The Koraku-En was no exception to the role 
in that respect. In too many ways the Jap seeks to 
surpass nature by art. But that he has a genius for 
horticulture cannot be denied. Not only does he 
with great success train up his children in the way 
they should go, but also his trees. Giant trees as 
well as dwarf trees axe made to grow the way he 
would have them. The monarch of the forest no 
less than the young sapling has to bend to his will. 
Grafting is practised much more than in this country. 
Canon Tristram instances a fuU-grown maple tree 
with seven large branches, each having foliage of a 
different hue, varying from dark copper to pink and 
greenish white. 

Two or three hours* ride brought me to Onomichi, 
one of the most prosperous towns in Western Japan, 
and a flourishing seaport. It also possesses a few 
fine temples, one of which — the Senkoji — is situated 
on Hie slope of a very steep hill, and is approached 
by a long flight of granite steps. 

Up till 1894 the terminus of the Sany6 line was 
at Mihara, six miles beyond Onomichi In the 
summer of that year it was extended to Hiroshima, 
which in its turn will be the terminus but a very- 
short time, as the line is destined to end in the 
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immediate future at Shimonoseki, and thus to 
connect with the Kyl^lshfl Eailway, which starts 
from Moji on the opposite side of the narrow straits. 
The section beyond Mihara runs throngh a hilly 
diatriet, having as many timnela probably as there 
are in all the rest of Japan, The country is arid 
and infertile, presenting a striking contrast to the 
other parts of the route. 

Among my fellow-passengers from Ononiichi to 
Hiroshima was a young native who was on his way 
oiit to seek his fortune in Formosa. That new 
accLuisition of the Empire was then on the lipa of 
every patriotic Jap, and though it had only just 
been taken over, and its new maatera were already 
experiencing a foretaste of the difficulties which Li 
Hung Chang assured Marquis Ito they would have 
to cope with in reconciling the natives to the new 
rule, to emigrate to Formosa had already become a 
passion with young Japan. My youthful fellow- 
passenger spoke very fair English, but his account 
of the bright prospects before Formosa was more 
glowing than grammatical. 

Hiroshima I found overmn by the military. It 
was here that the soldiers, returning from the front, 
first touched native soil after the hardships of the 
war, and the scenes at the landing-stage at tha 
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little port of Ujina — about three miles from the 
town — ^were animated and exciting. The Mikado — 
who made Hiroshima his residence throughout the 
war — ^frequently drove down to the port to welcome 
the troops. He who not many years before had 
been invisible to his subjects, and had ranked well 
nigh as a god, now showed himself openly — a plain, 
almost commonplace mortal in European garb — 
among the citizens of Hiroshima, and congratulated 
his faithful soldiers on their valorous deeds in the 
war, and spoke gracious words of welcome to them 
on their return. 

He lived there like a private citizen, only that 
he worked far harder than an ordinary man, attend- 
ing to affairs of state, taking his meals, and sleeping, 
all in one room. It is said that a rich Japanese was 
so filled with shame at the contrast between his own 
way of living and that of the Mikado at Hiroshima 
that he performed hara-kiri (Anglice, committed 
suicide). Here I may observe, en, parentJiese, that 
harorkiri at the supposed call of honour is now a 
thing of the past, having gone with the feudal 
system. It was the restless, turbulent samurai 
who generally resorted to that method of avoiding 
disgrace, or of blotting out a stain on an honoured 
name. Hara-kiri was an honourable death. A 
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vnlgar crimmal was not allowed to choose 
method of leaving the world, but was despatched 
by the public executioaer. Not to be allowed to 
perform hara-kiri was a double di^race to a con- 
denmed saiitvrai. 

The " korera-iyo," as the Japaiteae term Asiatic 
cholera, was raging at Hiroshima with even greater 
virulence than at Kobe, the number of deaths from 
the pestilence alone being one day dunng my visit 
above a hundred. There seemed to be no doubt 
that it had been brought from the mainland by 
the troops. Cholera does not seem to be endemic 
in Japan, as in India and other countries of the 
Orient. It is carried over almost every year from 
some part of the Continent, Notwithstanding the 
heavy death-roll, there was no panic, and very little 
to indicate the presence of so terrible a scourge. 
In the Far East the people have learnt by bitter 
experience to take such visitations with philo- 
sophic equanimity. Besides, their religion has 
taught them to submit with composure to the 
inevitable. 

Hiroshima occupies a hue position at the mottth 
of the River Otagawa, being protected from the 
north by a range of hills. It is the capital of a 
province and the seat of a prefecture. It is a 
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prosperous tovm, and resembles, though it does 
not approach, Osaka in the number of its canals. 

I was quartered in the spacious house of the 
Eev. Mr. Bryan, who, like many missionaries, was 
spending a hard-eamed holiday during the hot 
season among the hills of Arima. Owing to his 
absence I was doomed to pass the time at Hiroshima 
without coming in contact with a single European 
or American. I walked much about its intricate 
streets, seeing all that was thus possible of native 
life unaffected by European influence, but a fellow- 
countryman was nowhere to be seen. Still, my 
wants were never better ministered to than they 
were by Mr. Bryan's native caretaker and his wife, 
though the former knew but little English and the 
latter not a word. 

From Hiroshima I made an excursion to the 
sacred island of Miyajima. The first part of the 
journey was by ricksha along an excellent road 
about ten miles to Ajina. My richsha-maji wore 
the usual hat, which has been compared to a washing- 
basin, a tight-fitting drawers of dark-blue cloth, with 
his name and number in grand characters on his 
back. We skirted the sea part of the way, passing 
through several considerable villages. We overtook 
a long procession of villagers — ^with the usual turn- 
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out of school-children headed by their teachers — 
escorting to hia home a hero of the war who had 
landed that morning at Ujina. There was an 
attempt at singing— probably the Japanese version 
of " See the Conquering Hero Comes ! " but the hero, 
as usual, bore his honours with the utmost modesty, 
and acknowledged with the natural gracefulness of 
his race the greetings of the women and girls as ho 
passed. He was in the tattered uniform with which 
he had gone through the campaign, and looked very 
striking surrounded by men in their holiday best. 

From Ajina we crossed by sampan the channel 
(about two miles wide) separating the island from 
the mainland. Owing to a strong corrent the 
passage was made by a considerable curve, and 
occupied a much longer time than might have 
been expected. Meanwhile, my kuTwma-ya lay iast 
asleep, bathed in perspiration, at the bottom of the 
Ijoat, and had to be roused on our arrival at the 
opposite shore. 

The sampan seems to. have changed but little 
since the days of WiU Adams. The description 
which he gives of the mode of propelling would 
apply to a great extent now. He describes the oars 
as "resting vpon a pinne fastned on the toppe 
of the boats side, the head of which pinne was so 
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let into the middle part of the oare that the oaxe did 
hang in his iust poize^ so that the labour of the 
rower is much lesse than otherwise it must be ; yet 
doe they make farre greater speed then our people 
with rowing, and performe their worke standing as 
ours doe sitting, so that they take the lesse roome." 
The old pilot's words came forcibly to my mind as 
I crossed the channel and watched the operation of 
the rowers. 

Miyajima is one of the San-Jcei, or "three chief 
sights " of Japan in native, if not in foreign estima- 
tion, and has from ancient times been regarded as 
sacred. It supports a population of about three 
thousand, who are mainly fishermen and image- 
carvers. Agriculture is unknown in the island. 
There are several charming valleys, with the usual 
tea-houses commanding the most lovely views. A 
few deer are also found, which, as at Nara, feed out 
of the hands of passers-by. What gives Miyajima 
its sanctity is its famous Shinto temple, the torii of 
which, standing some distance out in the sea, is a 
favourite subject of Japanese art. The temple itself 
is partly bnOt over the sea on pUes. According to 
tradition, there was a temple at Miyajima as early 
as the sixth century, but owing to the destruction 
of the ancient archives of the island by a great fire 
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wlilcli iHiciUTod in 1548, little is known for t 

i>r llm ihIiukI I)of(»it3 tho twelfth century, wbeo the 
liiiii|ili> tijul till! reputation of being the most magnifi- 
I'lMilr it) WeMtt^nt .Tfipon. Several Mikados and 
Hlift(iiiiin, )w well na a large number of powarfol 
I'lilmyflM, eiirioliod it and made pilgrimages to it 
IVmii tliiiii til liiiio. Much of it has been destn>7Bd 
ihiriiijt tho liutl. twenty-live years, and, being of wood, 
III" hiH|. thfuiigh uogloct ia hastening to decay. 

Tin* iiKH 111' thit ((iWi, or "bird's rest," which stands 
til llin iqipnimih to every Shinto sbnne, has been 
II |iiin(i1ii In ivivhn'olopista. That of Miyajima is 
|ii>i'liii]i»i Mill iimstt familiar to us in pictures of any. 
They am KeiUTiilly of granite, sometimes of bronze 
nr i>(>ppnr, Topular Blirines Iiave often a large 
mitiibur of aueli arehea leading up to them, made of 
llr I'dleH ]iiiintod rod. Old people may sometimes 
Iio mum throwing up pebbles at the top beam in the 
bollnf lliiit, if thuy lodge there, the soul of a dead 
ruliitlvo will bu beniiflted. 

There in a ivligioua rule, formerly more rigidly 
enforced tliiin now. which forbids all deaths and 
liirtlis on the island of Miyajima. In the case of 
ftn unexpected birth, it is still usual to send the 
mother away with all speed to the mainland, where 
ahi) has to remain thirty days. Though patients in 
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extremis are no longer removed, all corpses are at 
once sent out of the island, while the chief monmers 
have to remain away fifty days for ceremonial 
purification. ITo dogs are allowed on the island. 

On one of the highest peaks of Miyajima is 
preserved a sacredifire, which was lighted by Kobo 
Daishi, and has never been allowed to go out. 

It was late in the day when we recrossed the 
channel in the same sampan. The wind was in our 
teeth, and it took an hour^s laborious rowing and 
sculling on the part of two men and a boy to get 
us across. The ricksha-'inasi was again soon in a 
profound sleep, laying in a store of fresh energy for 
the long run which awaited him. He had thrown 
off nearly all his clothing, and as he lay at the 
bottom of the sampan I was interesting myself in 
studying the very elaborate marks which adorned 
his naked body. There were illustrations in red 
and black of birds, fishes, fans, and other objects 
which the Japanese love to depict, as well as various 
heraldic devices and symbols. Young and muscular 
though he was, it was not surprising that he was 
" dead beat " by the time we arrived at Hiroshima, 
as the twenty miles, all but the last one or two, 
had been covered at a running pace throughout. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Leaving the shores of Hondo — Impreasions — Sir Edwin Arnold's 
'Seas and Lan^' — Shikoku — Meaning of the name— 
Climate — Discomfort — Tho paBsa^e — The Japanese bom 
" salts " — Tho Miiado and Marquis Ito — Japanese dilatori- 
nesB — -Hard upon the Japs — Setting out from Ujina — 
" First-clasB " accommodation — Honourai by the captain- 
Typhoon — Novel scene— Close scrutiny — Suspense— Mitsit- 
ga-hama — The Ishizaki — A miniature railway— Ma tsu- 
yama — The castle — The only European in the town— The 
Wayo-tei — ^Receptlon- Thdoyo, Ryari-ya, and Chaya — A 
geisha party. 

I AM about to bid " Sayonara " for awbile to the 
shores of the Main Island, and to cross over to a 
separate quarter of the Empire. How shall I compress 
into a brief compass those impressions of strangeness 
and keen interest wliich have been crowding npon 
me during the six weeks I have wandered np and 
down this enchanted country? Sir Edwin Arnold 
has 80 beautifully described his own sensations after 
a few weeks' sojourn in Japan that I am tempted 
here to have recourse to Ma eloquent words and to 
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quote them as interpreting my own feelings not less 
faithfully than his own. In his charming volume 
* Seas and Lands' he writes as follows — 



" 1 feel how utterly indescribable it all is, even while trying 
to describe this unique, unparalleled, unspoiled, astonishing, 
fascinating, sweet-tempered Japan. After two months spent in 
their midst, I have to repeat what I ventured to say after two 
weeks, that nowhere, for the lover of good manners, is there a 
coimtry so reposeful, so full of antique grace, and soft, fair 
courtesies as this ' Land of the Eising Sun.' Only go among 
them with goodwill and sympathy, and — ^whatever your 
blunders of deportment and language — you will meet here from 
all ranks of the people a refinement of politeness and a charm of 
intercourse nowhere else experienced. I declare I have as yet 
never seen or heard a Japanese woman do or say anything 
which fell short of such a high standard of propriety, considera- 
tion, and savoir-faire as would be expected from a perfect 
English lady. If you think that is merely my ignorance or 
precipitancy, let me add that I am ubiquitous, and know by 
this time something of all classes of native society, and can still 
decisively recommend Japan to any public man weary with the 
fuss and flurry of Western life as the softest tonic, the surest 
restorative, the kindest and brightest panacea for too much 
thought and too long toiL There is not a man, woman or child 
within sight who ever heard of the Irish Question — ^think only 
of that ! They do not know, or care to know, whence I came, 
and cannot even pronounce my name, because there is an * L ' 
in it. But because I like them they like me, and there are 
twenty delightful places where I can any day repair at any 
hour, sit on the soft white floor, sip tea, smoke, listen to the 
samiseriy and hear my broken Japanese put right from the 
gentlest and kindest of lips and amongst ever-radiant faces. All 
which, I believe, is called by some the * heathen East.' " 
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From Hiroshima I decided to croaa over to the 
Island of Shikoku, of which tourists know very little. 
Their acquaintance with it is confined to the view 
which they get of its coast as they pass up or down 
the Inland Sea. Kyiishii in the south, and even 
Hokkaido (Teso) in the far north, are better known 
to European travellers than Shikoku. Except to the 
natives and a few missionaries, it is almost a terra 
incognita. And yet it is an island with an area equal 
to that of Wales. But though it is almost entirely 
virgin ground aa far as the ordinary tourist is con- 
cerned, it is well worth visiting, and many interesting 
tours may be made either on foot, by jinrickisha, or 
on a pack-horsa The time at my disposal only 
admitted of my seeing a little of the north-western 
coi'iior of the island, and I regret that I was not able 
to penetrate further into the interior. 

The word Ski-kohit means "four countries," the 
island being so called from its consisting of four 
provinces, Awa, Sanuki, lyo, and Tosa. lyo is the 
part to which my visit was confined. In ancient 
times those provinces had somewhat fanciful names, 
lyo being known as " Lovely Princess," and Toaa as 
" Brave Youth." Their modem names are more pro- 
saic, but the charms of Shikoku are probably not 
fewer now than they were in that distant age. 
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The climate of the island is very mild, the southern 
province — ^which is affected by the KurosMo^ or Japan 
Stream — being the only part of the Empire where 
two crops of rice are produced yearly. The island 
has several mountain ranges, ranging irom 3,000 
to 4,000 feet in height, and crowned by evergreen 
forests. 

The passage from Hiroshima to Shikoku in a Japa- 
nese coasting steamer leaves much to be desired in 
the way of comfort. But, bad as the acconmiodation 
was, I had no right to complain, as I had been well 
warned what to expect. The arrangements on ship- 
board are so peculiarly Japanese that only those who 
have had considerable experience of native ways can 
get reconciled to them. The Japanese are bom 
" salts." As soon as the children can even toddle, 
they may be seen a few yards away from land 
paddling their own wash-tubs. They have the spirit 
of the seafarer innate in them. That is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that they axe nowhere 
far from the sea, and that, though the area of the 
country is only one-tenth larger than that of the 
British Isles, its coastline is more 'than double 
the length of our own. 

There is a frequent service between the Main 
Island and Shikoku, but punctuality is rarely 

o 
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observed. I was down at the wharf by 4 p.m., the boat 
being advertised to start at 4.30, my way being 
through streams of soldiers and sight-seers and inter- 
minable lines of the national banner (a red snn on a 
white background). His Majesty the Mikado, with 
hia great Prime Minister Count (now Marquis) Ito 
and other grandees, had just passed along the course, 
amid the acclamations of his loyal and adoring 
subjects. It was six o'clock before I found myself 
on boai'd the little steamer, and another hour elapsed 
before we were off. There is not the same idea of 
the value of time among the Japanese as among 
Englishmen. In the country districts, in particular, 
an hour, more or less, is not of much account. It 
has been observed that the word tadaima (rendered 
in the dictionary "immediately," "all in good time") 
may mean in the mouth of a Jap any time between 
now and the now year. Such dilatoriness, however, 
must be quite exceptional. Upon the whole, for an 
Eastern people, they are fairly punctual. The advent 
of railways tends to cause them to set a higher value 
upon time and to acquire the habit of punctuality. 
The Turkish precept, " Never do anything to-day that 
you can possibly put off till to-morrow," is certainly 
not a rule of life in Japan. Though they are both an 
Asiatic and a Bquatting race, the Japs and the Tuikg 
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have little in cominon. Mr. Boscawen seems to 
regard dilatoriness as a Japanese characteristic. He 
writes in the article from which I have already quoted 
of a visit to a factory, for instance, being interrupted 
by frequent pauses, during which he was entertained 
to a smoke and a cup of tea, which, though hospitable 
and pleasant, was a waste of valuable time. The 
same characteristic (he says) marked their conduct of 
the war. After each victory there was an unneces- 
sary pause : " witness the long delays which occurred 
between tha declaration of war and the battle of Ping 
Yang, between the latter and the taking of Port 
Arthur, and between the taking of Port Arthur and 
the attack on Wei-hai-Wei While the Japanese 
commanders were, so to speak, taking a cup of tea, 
an European enemy would have out-manoeuvred 
them." This is, I think, rather hard upon the poor 
Japs. Certainly, the writer seems to contradict him- 
self in another part of the article, in which he says 
that the war was conducted in a business-Uke style ; 
but he adds the qualifying clause that he was told by 
people who had long resided in Japan that it was the 
only business-like thing they had ever known the 
Japs do. Their management of their railways also 
impressed him rather less favourably than it did my- 
self. I hav^ already expressed my sincere admiration 

2 
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of their management of their railway systems, not- 
withstanding that I auffered some inconvenience dur- 
ing the dislocation of the traffic caused by the return 
of the troops. Mr. Boscawen, who expected the 
Japanese with their fifteen yeara' experience to do as 
well as the English with their fifty years' experience, 
says that their general management would bring 
discredit on " the South Eastern at its worst." 

But to return from this long digression to the little 
craft ptiffing out of Ujina. 

The first class was just tolerable — that is to say, 
one could move about to some extent, though it had 
to be done stooping, as the roof was only about five 
feet high. The occupants of the second and third 
classes were packed tight almost like sardines. A 
missionary told me that he had known the first class 
crammed in the same way. Fortunately it was not 
so when I was a passenger. I had not been long 
below deck, comforting myself \vith the reflection 
that things might have been worse — that there was 
room, at any rate, to move one's limbs, and even to 
lie down — when the Captain, looking in and spying 
an Aryan in the midst of the Mongol-Malay mass, 
beckoned me out and put me in his own cabin — a tiny 
plain room like a good-sized box, with a port-hole about 
the size of the pane_of a policeman's bull's-eye lamp. 
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There was nothing to sit on, but there was the Inxitry 
of a carpet. It was an act of gentle courtesy, char- 
acteristic of Japan, towards the only European on 
board. When daylight disappeared, a wretched little 
apology for a lamp waa brought in, by ihe flickering 
glimmer of which I was able with some difficulty to 
read. I thought it prudent to remain awake all 
night, as my extremities were wet from a heavy 
shower which came on as the passengers were on 
their way j&x)m the booking-office to the boat, and 
which gave all a good drenching. They had no 
sooner arrived below deck than many of them doffed 
some of their clothing, leaving their legs more than 
usually bare, and several of the ladies had thrown off 
their ohis and kimonos. 

For the first two hours we glided along pleasantly 
enough, but the heavy rain which came on later 
marred to a great extent the charms of the various 
islets we passed. As it was impossible to remain 
on deck, I had to drink in the beauty of that part 
of the Inland Sea through the tiny port-hole. 
Suddenly the boat began to get a little unsteady, 
and the wind to rise, though it was never more than 
a "capful"; and when, after an hour's slight 
pitching and rolling, I found that we had anchored 
under the shelter of an island, I learnt that there 
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■was a typhoon raging in the open sea, and that we 
had gone as far as it was safe to go till the storm 
snbsided. There we remained at our moorings 
tni some time in the morning. Notwithstanding 
my efforts to keep awake, I had fallen asleep on 
the floor of my little cabin, and when I awoke, 
we were again steaming ahead and approaching 
the other side. Before I had given np my reading 
in despair and thrown myself on the floor, I had 
taken a stroll round the other parts of the little 
steamer. The second class presented a strange 
sight enough ; that of the third was like nothing ao 
much as one's idea of the interior of a slave-dhow, 
except that in the former there was a little more 
clotldng, and, of course, more cleanliness, with the 
absence of shackles. Perhaps also there was not 
quite aa much huddling together, there being only 
one layer of humanity and parts of a second 
superimposed. All seemed to be in a profound 
slumber. 

The typhoon from which we had been so well 
sheltered proved to have been one of exceptional 
violence, and wide-spread damage was done by it 
in "Western Japan, including the wreckiag of a 
train. 

It was 9 A.M. when we arrived at the little port 
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of Mitsu-ga-hama^ popularly known as Mitsu. 
Three or four other steamers and a few junks and 
sampans represented the shipping of the port. The 
effects of the terrific storm were visible all along 
the shore. Before we were allowed to land, 
a searching inquiry was made to see that we had 
not brought over with us from Hiroshima a case of 
cholera. My passport was submitted to an unusually 
protracted scrutiny^ and some debate went on among 
the white-uniformed, immaculately gloved oJBBlcers. 
I was wondering what it all meant and what it was 
coming to, and I was already conjuring up visions 
of lodgings in a house of detention, or, at least, 
being shipped back to Hiroshima, as generally the 
inspection of the passport had been very little more 
than a formal matter. I was beginning to think 
that perhaps, after all, the passport did not apply 
to Shikoku, or that the authorities in the island had 
not heard of the new regulations governing pass- 
ports which had just been issued f]X)m T6ky6, when 
all suspense was put an end to by one of the ofi&cers, 
without a word of comment and with the most 
engaging politeness, handing back to me the precious 
document. Everything proved to be all right, and 
my peace of mind was restored. 

The landlord of the yadoya to which I had decided 
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to proceed on landing — the IshdzaM — was among 
the passengers, and had introduced himself to me.^ 
early in the voyage. Escorted by him, I arrived | 
in a few moments at his house, where I was provided' I 
with a breakfast which combined excellence with, 
cheapness, and which was a real restorative to me in 
my somewhat famished condition. 

Mitsn-ga-hama is the port of Matsuyama — fonrJ 
miles distant — with which it is connected by a- j 
miniature railway. The port having few attractions, 
I took an early train for Matsuyama, a boy from j 
the IshizaJd seeing me o£f. The fare, second doss, 
was 5 sen, or IJrf., according to the then rat« of ex-. 
change. It was an interesting ride over a mountain-, 
girt plain. There was freq^uent service, and the 
carriages were perfectly comfortable. The locomotive 
was scarcely as large as the " Eocket," with an 
American funnel. 

Matsuyama is a large and bustling town, and thsr I 
capital of the province of lyo. It is dominated by 
a lofty hill, like an acropolis, crowned by a fine 
caatle, formerly the stronghold of a rich and powerful 
Daimyfi. To no other city ia the Japanese word 
for town—joka — more applicable than it is to. 
Matsuyama, for the literal meaning of joica ia 
" beneath the castle." The castle dates, thoogh nob ' 
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in its present shape, from the year 1603. It is a 
typical example of Japanese military architecture, 
having a keep and outer bastions. During the 
peaceful period of the Tokugawa Shoguns the feudal 
lord did not occupy his castle, but lived in a private 
house down in the town, surrounded by his retainers. 
When, in consequence of that cataclysm in Japanese 
politics — the downfall of the feudal system — ^the 
castles were taken over by the military department 
of the State, that of Matsuyama was one of the few 
set apart as specimens to be preserved, and treated 
as monuments of historic interest. 

The view from the castle hill is very fine. It 
takes in a great part of the islet-studded Inland Sea, 
with countless quaint junks and fishing-boats and 
sampans dotting its surface, and in the dim distance 
the coast of Hondo, while the bird's-eye view of the 
large city at one's feet offers an interesting " study 
in roofs." 

I was the only European in Matsuyama at that 
particular season. I called upon two American 
missionaries to find them gone to Arima. I had to 
get along as best I could with my stock of Japanese, 
as there seemed to be no one in the whole of that 
large town that could be any help to me. At least, 
my Tmruma-ya, a native of the place, knew of none. 
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I thought that we should probably find at or n&ax 
tho houses of the missiouariea the usual native 
■who " knows English," but such waa not in evidence. 
After looking up the missionaries immediately on 
my arrival and finding them not at home, I waa 
taken by my coolie to the Wayo-tei restaurant — a 
beautifully fitted-up house of a kind rare out of 
T6ky5. I was greeted by the entire personnel of 
the house with the usual prostrations and a chorus 
of Ohayos, and ide nasai (" Condescend to make 
your honourable entrance") from the cheery little 
hostess, and, after doffing my footgear, was con- 
ducted by a pretty, tripping mousmd up a shining 
stairway of polished cedar and pine into a long 
airy apartment, exc[uisitely panelled and matted. 
In Japan, I may observe here, there are three 
sorts of houses which accommodata travellerB, 
namely, the yadoya (inn), ryori-ya (restaurant), and 
diaya (tea-house). The first alone provides sleeping 
accommodation. The ryori-ya prepares meals with 
less delay than the yadoya, while the chaya is a 
house which only provides light refreshment, such 
as tea and sweets. Often, however, inns are included 
under the general denomination of tea-housea. 

While tiffin waa being prepared for me at one end 
of the room, I was invited to join a convivial party 
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at the other end, consisting of four young army 
officers and three gdsha girls. The invitation was 
urged with such insistence that I had no choice but 
to submit. One officer came forward after another 
and would take no refusal, though the first sight 
of the company disposed me to put as much of the 
floor between us as possible. I was rather glad 
than otherwise afterwards that I had yielded to the 
pressure and joined the circle, as, notwithstanding 
a number of bottles of wine and salce lying about, 
they did not seem to be much under the influence 
of drink, while I had an opportunity which cost me 
nothing of being present for the first time at a 
genuine geisha party. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



SHIEOKU. 



Gasha girls— Grotesque Bcone — ' Weatward to tte Par East'- 
A diverBion — ProfesBion of tlia geisha — Matmers rather 
than morals — A FraDch testimony^ — Western luxuries — 
Quick-witted and stupid — Lavish attention — ExceeBive 
heat-— Novel fine — Rare luxury — Dogo— A foreigner of 1 
importance — The charms of the Inland Sea — Canon Tri*' 
tram's opinion— Ondo and Kure — All hut land-locked- 
Back in Hiroshima — The happiest folk in tJie world— 
Missing a train — The philoBophical natives — Special priTi--l 
lege— A moral — The " korera^byo " — A railway accident- 
Fearful scene— The Osaka Asahi — Criticism of the nattvo J 
Press — A vicious ka — Return to Kolw — Shinomiya — -M 
Chaitna agunat cholera. 

Engush travellers generally find themselves at a J 
geisha party almost as soon as they set foot on I 
Japanese soil. It is even planned on board i 
boat two or three days before they sight the country, I 
if they travel west. Passengers are asked to anb- 1 
scribe to a fund for getting up, as soon as they arrive ' 
at Tokyo, a native dinner at a high-class restaurant, 
to the accompaniment of the music and posturing 
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(for it is not dancing) of gdslia girls. I had not been 
initiated into that phrase of Japanese life before I 
found myself suddenly one of such a party at the 
WayO'td, Matsuyama. The girls were very gaudily 
dressed and had most elaborate coifiPdres, with 
unusually big, fantastic kanzdshis, or ornamental 
pins. Their posturing was graceful, but the 
monotonous twang of the samisen (guitar) was any- 
thing but melody to the soul of a European. The 
musical part of the entertainment was of a sort that 
no Englishman could properly appreciate. Even 
the girls (whose faces were pretty enough when in 
repose) vied with the men in the hideousness of their 
expression when they attempted to sing. One of the 
promising youths, apparently, could not scream loud 
enough, or make "faces" grotesque enough, to 
please himself, for he seemed to strain himself so 
much that I had some fears that he would do himself 
harm. During an interval — though the samisens 
were never silent — I produced Miss Scidmore's little 
book ' Westward to the Far East,' the picture of the 
geisha girl in which sent the company into screams 
of laughter. One of the ofl&cers pointed to one of 
the girls as bearing a striking resemblance to the 
sketch, as indeed she did. The other pictures in 
that charmingly illustrated little hand-book also 
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interested t!ie merry party mightily, and I had 
tell them what thoae sketches were which they were 
unable to recognise. How long the party lasted I 
don't know, as I left them when my tiffin was 
announced as ready, and there seemed no signs of its 
breading up when an hour later, amid a gentle 
shower of sayonaras, I made my "honourable esit." 
The profession of the geisha (literally, artiste) ia 
not considered altogether respectable, though I 
observed nothing " forward " about the three at the 
Wayo-Ui. They did not even share in the boisterons 
hilarity of their young employers, but sang and 
played and posed as a serious business. But geishas 
have the reputation of being frail, as well aa fair. 
Many of them are girls with a past, as weU aa an 
ambiguous present. In their system of education 
manners are said to stand higher than morals. 
Certainly a great importance is attached to a study 
of the former. At the geiska-ya, they are trained 
from early youth, not only in the arts of music and 
dancing, but in all the etiquette of ser\'ing and 
entertaining guests. As to their mental eq^uipment, 
I have read in a lYench paper that " lea geishas 
japonaises, sorte de bayaderes, sont en meme temps 
les femmes lea plus apiritueUes et les plus inteUi- 
gentes. Si elles aavent se servir de leura regard^ 
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doux et languissants, elles savent encore davantage 
lancer des reparties vives et spirituelles et discuter 
n'importe queUe question pMosophique." That is 
probably an exaggerated estimate of them as a class, 
though there may be some of them of considerable 
mental gifts. The same writer adds, as one of the 
" bizarreiies " of Japan, that " chez nous, ce sent les 
honnetes femmes qui brillent ordinairement pax leur 
intelligence; au Japon, Tintelligence paralt etre 
Tapanage des femmes menant une vie plus ou moins 
legere." 

As I was with much discomfort squatting down in 
front of the raised lacquered tray which served as a 
table, and with no little difficulty taking my meal, 
it dawned upon the Uttle landlady that a chair and a 
table would be just the things for me, and, motioning 
to me to follow her, she conducted me to a room 
below which hadnot only those two Western luxuries, 
but sundry others besides. In fact, I found myself, 
to my agreeable surprise, in a room which, but for 
the paper shoji, would be entirely European. Why 
she had not thought of it before is one of those things 
which puzzled me in my dealings with the natives. 
Though they are undoubtedly a quick-witted race, 
they sometimes show remarkable stupidity. In this 
particular case, my hostess may have taken me for 
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western Shikoka, till ic was found 
retom to the Main Island in order to anrre : 
Yokohama in time to take the home-bonnd steamer 
by which my passage had been booked. 

The comforts of the native steamer were not sndtl 
as to tempt me to travel in her all the wny to Kob^i 
as might have been done. So when 
^ain to the little port of Mitsn-^-hama, I felt ^itfl 
a passage back to Hiroshima would be a snfficieiAa 
experience of life on board a Japanese coaster, 

I was taking my time over my breakfast at thefl 
Ishizaki when I was told that the steamer vmsl 
about to start. Hnrrying off, accompanied by thai 
landlord and two or three others, I fonnd on arriving 
at the wharf that the little craft was waiting ioT mo, 
a messenger having, unknown to me, gone in advance 
to say that an important foreign personage was coming 
across. A sampan was in waiting at the shore to 
take me on to the steamer, which had already slipped J 
her cables. Arrived on deck, still accompanied (of I 
rather, I onght to say, attended) by the people from ^ 
the inn, I was received with the ceremony befitting 
my supposed importance, and after wishing my 
Shikoku friends sayonara with evident regret on 
their aide as well as my own, I set myself down to 
another passage across the far-famed channel. The 
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fare was thirty-five sen^ second class. It was not of 
xnach consequence which class I booked going back^ 
as the passage was to be entirely by day^ and, as it 
was beautifully |fine, there would be no occasion to 
go below deck. As it happened, that particular boat 
did not carry first-class passengers. We threaded 
our way between islands, the channel narrowing in 
some parts to about a hundred yards, and we were 
constantly hailing villagers and half-naked brown- 
skinned watermen along the shore. One quaint little 
village, situated on the coast, seemed to have all its 
inhabitants at their doors greeting us as we passed. 
The charms of the Inland Sea bafSe description. At 
ever turn of the bow I was fascinated by some new 
picture. It appears that there are some people who 
have been disappointed in the Inland Sea, just as 
there are some who thought Niagara a "fraud." I 
don't know what such peculiar people went out to 
see, but, for my part, I agree entirely with Canon 
Tristram, who believes it to be "for beauty and 
loveliness, absolutely without a rival in the world. I 
do not say this hastily (continues the same writer), 
for I had the good fortune to make the voyage three 
times — twice from south to north, and once the 
return voyage — and these were so timed that on one 
or other occasion I have traversed every mile of that 
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fairy sea in full sunlight. Let the traveller recall^ 
the finest bits of coast scenery he can recollect — the 
Bay of Naples in spring, Wemyss Bay on a summer's 
morning, a trip round the Isle of Wight, threading 
the islands of Denmark's Sounds, the luxuriance of 
the Sumatran coast, the windings of the coral islets 
of Bermuda — recall whichever of them you pleasBj J 
wait but an hour or two, and you will match it ioM 
the Inland Sea." I saw very little of it compared 
with Canon Tristram, but I crossed it twice at one of 
its most lovely parts, and, having seen some of the 
finest coast sceneries of the world, I do not hesitate 
to say that, as fax as my knowledge goes, the InlandJ 
Sea stands alone. 

We stopped at two villages — Ondo and Kui 
to pick up passengers, and to land and take onj 
mail-hE^s. The shore near the former was linet 
with sampans. Off the latter was a fine JapEOiee 
ironclad and two large merchant steamers. I after-J 
wards found that it was an important naval station.! 
Near it is the island of Etajima, on which is 
the Imperial Naval College, containing a large number^ 
of cadets. More than once I found myself surrounded.! 
by land, with apparently no possible way of gettingl 
out. When I was satisfied in my own mind that we I 
were completely land-locked, and there was not t 
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shadow of a doubt about it, an extraordinarily narrow 
passage would begin to appear, through which the 
Kttle steamer had to proceed with the utmost wari- 
ness to avoid disaster. We arrived at Ujina much 
earlier than I expected. The passage, notwithstand- 
ing the poor accommodation, had been so replete 
with interest that the time had passed away all too 
quickly. Hiroshima presented the same gay appear- 
ance as when I passed through on my journey out. 
The road leading from the port was thronged with 
the cheery, chattering and friendly little folk I had 
known all my life on fans and screens and lacquered 
tea-trays. Mingled with the military, they seemed 
the most good-tempered little people in the world. 
It was with difficulty that my rioiisAa-man succeeded 
in trundling his machine through without falling 
foul of one of the merry throng. 

The f oUowing morning I was at the station by ten, 
intending to take the only train that ran through to 
Kobe in a day, which was timed to leave at 10.30. 
In England, if you are at a station half an hour 
before time, you feel pretty sure of your train. Not 
so, however, in the Far East. I found the approach 
to the booking-office thronged with people. I duly 
placed myself at the tail end of a line of natives 
waiting to be booked, some thirty yards long. At 
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10.15 the booking began, and when I was within a * 

few feet of the booking place, I had the mortification 
of hearing it closed, and, a moment later, of seeing 
the train start. Though by this time I had a score • 
of others to the rear of me, I was probably the only I 
one of those left behind that was porticnlarly putf I 
out by the occurrence. The rest seemed to take it J 
with the greatest unconcern, and dispersed withoufefl 
a murmur, some to the waiting-room to gossip and I 
read their Nicki Nichi Shimbun ("Daily News"), 1 
and others to a tea-house over the way, to wlule'l 
away as best they could the three hours' interval I 
before the next train, trusting to better luck next 'I 
time. Time was no object with them. As for J 
myself, I cannot say that I was quite as philosophi- 
cal under it all, and I was, I fear, more forcible than 
poUte in my speech to the clerk when I managed to 
get at him, But my wrath was partially appeased 
when I understood from him that if he had known that J 
there was an English gentleman in the liue, and that | 
he was bound through for Kobe, he would have booked 
him at once. Then I remembered that my ncMska- 
man, when he brought me up to the station, seemed 
inclined to take me into the booking- oflce, regardless a 
of the long array of people stretching out beyond the | 
precincts of the station, when I paid him off 
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took my place, as the last arrival, at the tail end to 
await my turn. I could not see that I had any 
light to be booked before others who were there 
before me, and I did not wish to take advantage of 
the kind and courteous nature of the people among 
whom I found myself; but it turned out that I had 
some sort of a right, and that it was recognised by 
the officials. I mention the incident for the warn- 
ing of any of my readers who may find themselves 
similarly situated in Japan. The moral of it is, that 
if you are at a railway station in a crowd, even half 
an hour before your train, and are backward in going 
forward to be booked, you will be left behind, as I 
was left before. 

The next train left at 1.30, and I was glad to get 
away by it and out of the atmosphere of Hiroshima, 
where the word *^ korera-iyo^* (cholera) constantly 
fell upon my ears, though the train only took me as 
far as Okayama, which was reached at 8.30. As we 
approached Onomichi we came upon a scene almost 
without a parallel in England — ^netted with railways 
as it is — ^in the annals of its railway accidents. It 
was the wreck of a train which had been hurled over 
an embankment into the sea a short time before. 
The train was a special one despatched from Hiro- 
shima with nearly four hundred sick and wounded 
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Boldiera. Near a village called Kihara, a few miles 
from Onomichi, the ballast of an embankment which 
ran along the shore had been washed away hy the 
typhoon. Of twenty-three cars and two locomotives 
(one in front and the other in the rear) forming the 
train, the Iront engine and twelve cars rushed over 
the embankment and into the surf. It was one 
o'clock in the morning and very dark. Pive carriages 
were smashed to pieces. The locomotive disap- 
peared in the sand, the driver and stoker going with ' 
it. The killed and injured exceeded a hundred. As 
our train approached the spot, I noticed an unusual 
excitement among the passengers. I thought at first 
that it was caused by our approaching a tunnel, but 
there was no general closing of windows, which the 
Japanese are so particular about doing. At last they 
all made a rush for the side of the carriage nearest 
the sea. Just aa it was dawning upon me that a 
railway accident had occurred, we came in full sight 
of the wreckage. It was a fearful scene, but we saw 
it but a few moments, as our train passed slowly 
along and did not stop, the line having been tempo- 
rarily repaired, I looked in vain for a locomotive, or 
the remains of one, and did not know till I arrived 
at Kobe the following morning that it had gone 
clean out of sight in the sand. The injured were 
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being cared for at Itozaki, where a surgeon-general 
and other doctors, together with a staff of nurses, 
from Hiroshima were in attendance. I read with 
much interest what a Japanese paper (Osaka Asahi) 
had to say two days later in a leader on the catas- 
trophe. It pointed out that people who had dis- 
charged the duties of soldiers, and had fought 
bravely for their country, and had returned home in 
consequence of wounds or sickness, were entitled to 
the greatest honour. Such people were their country's 
treasure, rare treasure. It went on to say that many 
treasures were lost in the sea, many a soldier of 
honour was buried in the waters. It was a great 
misfortune to the State, and a great loss to the 
nation. One could scarcely bear to imagine the 
condition of their parents, brothers, wives, children, 
and Mends, who had eagerly awaited their return 
from the scene of war, upon the news of the disaster 
reaching them. Surviving the dangers from weapons 
of war to which they were ready to sacrifice their 
lives, they had been lost by that accident It was a 
matter of extreme sadness. Typhoons and storms 
are certain to come once or more in a year, and 
husbandmen prepare themselves for such calamities. 
Examples were not wanting of railways having 
sustained damage from typhoons. The locality 
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where the accident took place that time was near the ' 
sea. In constructing a railway in such a district 
every precaution should have been taken. The line 
should have been specially strong and golid, so as to 
preclude as far as possible any such calamity. The | 
journal was forced to conclude that the conatruction 
of the line was defective. If it was impossible to 
resist the wind and the waves, why was the coast 
line preferred to other routes ? The approach of 
storms ia indicated, and officers of the company 
ought to have been sent to make provision for 
possible danger. The writer of the article could not 
believe that the accident was due to natural causes, 
pure and simple, and contended that the Sanyo 
Eailway Company should be held responsible for it. 
However, it had often been the habit of private rail- 
way concerns to forget that their enterprise was of a 
public nature, and they had subordinated questions 
of improvement to the immediate demand for profits 
and larger rates of dividend. 

Other Japanese papers were equally unsparing in 
their criticism of the railway company, but it was by 
no means certain that the company was in any way 
responsible for the disaster. The Government Eail- 
way Inspector (Mr. Haraguchi), who was almost 
immediately upon the spot, was said to absolve the 
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SanyS line of all blame, but the inquiry was 
proceeding when I left the country. This was the 
first railway accident of any importance that had 
taken place in Japan. Certainly, the country cannot 
boast a large mileage just yet, but the manner in 
which the Japanese have worked the half a dozen 
railway systems which they have got has earned the 
admiiation of Europeans generaJly. 

It was three o'clock the following morning before 
I had a train to take me on &om Okayama to my 
destination. The long interval was spent in the 
waiting-room, in which were several other East-bound 
passengers. I tried to sleep, but in vain — the 
mosquitoes of Okayama are specially vicious and 
bloodthirsty. The stationmaster oflfered me a cover- 
ing that would have been proof even against the 
proboscis of the ka, but as I could only use it at the 
risk of being smothered, I had no alternative but to 
remain exposed to the stings of my tormentors. It 
was a great relief when, as the day broke, I found 
myself ensconced in the comer of a comfortable 
railway carriage. In six hours I arrived, more 
asleep than awake, at Kobe, where the one absorbing 
topic of talk was the terrible accident. Friends who 
knew that I was somewhere on the road were 
relieved to find that I was not in it, as the fact that 
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it was an exclusively military train was not then 
known. Again, I was the recipient of unbounded 
hospitaUty at the "Firs," Shinomiya. The pleasure 
of finding myself once more surrounded by Western 
comforts would have been complete but for the con- 
sciousness that in a native house a few yards off was 
a case of cholera. 

Up to that date, however, the pestilence had not 
claimed a single European victim, and even among 
the natives its ravages had been almost confined to the 
poor and ill-fed. Among the more intelligent there 
was a general belief in the scientific treatment of the 
malady, but the mass of the people stUl put their 
faith in the charmed paper which they bought from 
the priests at the temples, or in the picture of Buddha 
which they swallowed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE EETURN. 

Preparing to return — Nagoya — ^An unpleasant prospect — ^The 
Castle — ^An interesting vicissitude — ^Potteries — Strange^spec- 
tacle — Cloisonne — Process described — Fuji-San — Leave- 
takings — ^A pleasing discovery — " Sayonara " to Nippon — 
The Empress of Japan — ^Prince Pak of Korea — Story of a 
royal refugee — Letter from the Prince — ^A Norman count — 
A Japanese surgeon — "How we took Port Arthur" — 
Beguiling the tedium of the voyage — ^Enveloped in smoke 
— False report — Hurrying home — ^Arrival. 

My time in Japan was now drawing to a close. It 
had been my intention to take the Empress of Japan 
— ^in which I was to cross the Pacific — at Kobe, but 
I found that the time which would be allowed for 
landing at Yokohama would not be suflBicient for 
certain business yet to be done there and at the 
capital, and so the long and tedious journey along 
the whole length of the Tokaido had again to be 
undertaken. I was able, however, to make a " stop- 
over " of one night at Nagoya, which I had passed 
through on my journey west. It was a seemingly 
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interminable kuruma ride from the station to the 
house of the Eev. J. M. Baldwin, to whom I was the 
bearer of a letter of introduction, but who turned 
ont to be from home on a holiday at Gotemba, at 
the foot of Fuji. I was faced by the unpleasant 
prospect of having to fall back upon a notorious, 
rat-infested, so-called European inn, which I had ' 
been advised to avoid, but as the coolie was turning 
away with me, it occurred to Mr. Baldwin's native 
caretaker to conduct us some distance away to a 
countryman of Mr, Baldwin — the Eev, H. J. Hamilton 
— both of whom were members of the Canadian 
Wyckliffe Mission, Mr. Hamilton received me most 
cordially. His house — half native, half American — 
was comfort itself. 

Nagoya is one of the most flourishing cities of the 
Empire, being the largest on the T6kaid5. The 
Castle (Sldro), which dates from the year 1610, and 
was erected by twenty powerful daimyos as a 
residence for leyasu's son, is one of the wonders of 
the country. Though it has suffered much in the 
past at the hands of vandals, it is now ctorefully 
preserved by the Imjierial authorities as a monu- 
ment of historic interest. I had to be content with 
an exterior view only, as I was not provided with a 
permit, which can only be obtained at the prefecture. 
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or Government oflBlce. Conspicuous by its glitter on 
the keep are two golden dolphins^ dating from the 
erection of the castle, one of which has had an 
interesting vicissitude. It was sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, and on its way back was 
wrecked in the Messageries Maritimes steamer Nil, 
It was recovered with much difi&culty, and restored 
to its former position amid the rejoicings of the 
people. 

Before quitting the city the following morning, I 
was taken to see some potteries, Nagoya being noted 
for its manufacture of porcelain. The obliging 
manager was at infinite pains to make every process 
as plain as it could be made to an untutored mind. 
The workroom was a strange sight — the men who 
moulded the clay were in almost complete undress, a 
narrow strip of loin-cloth being the only covering. 
A visit was also made to a cloisonne factory, which 
turns out work which is the admiration of the 
Western world. Here again a foreman explained to 
us the very complicated process of manufacture, but 
I fear that his explanation, lucid enough to my 
companion, who knew Japanese, was thrown away 
as far as I was concerned. Those of my readers 
who may wish to have some idea how that beautiful 
work is produced will be glad to have Mr. Henry 
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Norman's description, than -which nothing conid 
be clearer. 



" First the pkin copper vaHO or bowl or tray in taken between 
the knees ot the workman, who snips off hits of brass the six- 
teenth of an inch wide from a long roll before liiin, bends them 
with tweezers anii glues them on edge to the copper, tliua 
making the outlines and detail lines of the finished sketch lying 
before him. An apprentice is putting the simple pattern in. this 
way upon the flat bottom of a tray, while tlie moat skilful 
workmen ie poring over the delicate lines of the eyes and 
feathers of a cook on a jJaque. This outline is next passed to a 
table between two workmen, who fill up the inferstices with 
ouamol, still following the coloured original before them from 
fifty little cups of coloured pigments. Then the work is fired, 
again painted with enamels, again fired, and ea on, tiU little is 
geen but a daub-like distant copy. This is then polished dowB 
with the greatest care until the shining edge of the braes stripg 
is reached, and at precisely the same point the colours are a 
perfect copy of the painting. Cloisonne making is labour of 
the most minute kind added to exi^uisit^ skill in the handling 
and combining of pigments. The result in its highest form is a 
painting more delicate than water-colours, and more lasting 
than brass. Formerly only go(imetrical and decorative designs 
were thus made; now birds and fish and snow scenes have been 
reached." • 



I 



Leaving Nagoya at 11.30 in the momiDg, I 
reached Yokohama a Httle before midnight. Fuji- 
San waa invisible. Thick clouds covered its majestic 
cone from base to summit. Travellers, when quitting j 

• ' The Real Japan,' by Henry Norman. 
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the shores of Japan, gaze in the direction of Fuji for 
a final view of the " Peerless Mountain," with the 
same instinct and the same affection as they look 
towards the shore for a last fond glimpse of a 
beloved friend, but a vision of it is not always 
possible. The two days after my return to Yokohama 
were occupied mainly in leave-takings there and at 
the capital. I had not been many days on those 
hospitable shores before I had made troops of new 
friends, who took no little interest in my expeditions 
to distant parts of the Empire, and who expected 
me to report myself immediately on my return. On 
the eve of my coming away I discovered in cos- 
mopolitan Yokohama the son of a dear old tutor of 
mine — Kev. Chancellor lias of Llandaff — at whose 
rooms one of the most pleasant of my evenings in 
Japan was spent. On the morrow, after a final 
round of the curio shops in the Benten-d6ri and the 
Honcho-dori, I embarked on the Empress of Japan 
for Vancouver. Among the passengers who had 
preceded me on board was a young Korean prince, 
Yong Ho Pak by name, a refugee from his distracted 
coimtry. His Christian Mends in Yokohama had 
told me of him, and asked me to take a kindly 
interest in him, and to render him every assistance 
in my power. That, I need hardly say, I had great 

Q 
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pleaaure in doing. The dapper little man in , 
European garb, with pronounced Korean features, 
who was addressed on board as "Your Highness," 
proved to be a well-known personality to those 
among the passengers who knew the Far East, 
having, though still young, played a great role in 
the government of his country. Unfortunately, 
his knowledge of English was very limited. A 
Victoria paper (Daily Golonisi), in announcing our 
airival at that port, gave the following aocoimt 
of him: — 

"Prince Pak-Ytmg-Ho, Japan'a firmeet friend at the Korean, 
Court, who was forced to fly from Seoul a short time agc^ 
owing to tha imespected turn of the wheel in that much-dis- 
turbed city, reached Victoria Ijy the Empress of Japan, and 
proceeda through to New York by to-day's express. What hia 
plans are he cannot himeelf explain in detail — the buBinflBS of 
the moment is to find a ha^on beyond the reach of the indignant 
Queen,* and such a shelter ho believes America will afibrd. 
Troubles have come upon him in clouds during the past event- 
ful year, and perfect rest, undisturbed by dreams of the 
assassin's dagger, has now an incomparable charm for the fallen 
minister. To but one of the many charges of his enemies doea 
he enter a vigorous denial — he was not planning, nor bad ho 
ever contemplated, the centralization of the government of tbo 
Hermit Kingdom Lu himself, and so was not guilty uf treason to 
hia country and liis Queen. 

" It was during a tan years' enforced residence in Japan that 
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Prince Fak of Korea became a lover of the Japanese, their 
progressive government and their modem institutions; and it 
was this fondness for all things Japanese that got him into 
trouble on his coming out of exile to assume the duties of Home 
Minister at his native capital. Everything ran smoothly for a 
time, and reforms having their origin in Japan were introduced 
in quick succession. Then it was whispered into the ear of the 
Queen that Pak was not disinterested — ^that, with Japan's aid, 
he might even raise his eyes to the throne — and the prince's 
fate was sealed. 

"Then the report was freely circulated that Pak-Yong-Ho 
had been laying a trap for Eussia in the interest of Japan, the 
Queen having only admiration for the land of the Czars and 
hatred and contempt for the New Japan. So Pak stock declined 
several points, and the Queen again securing the reins of 
government immediately decided upon a policy essentially pro- 
Eussian and anti- Japanese, in which the Home Minister could 
have no part. For diplomacy's sake he made pretence of 
roundly abusing the Japanese, and made certain overtures of 
friendship to M. Waeber, the Eussian Charg^ d' Affaires. The 
latter was well prepared, however, and avoided what he and all 
others in Seoul took to be a Japanese trap. 

" Concerning the subsequent crisis at Seoul, in which, though 
absent in person. Prince Pak played so prominent a part, the 
Kobe Chronicle of the 12th July has the following : — 

" ' In pointing out in our issue of the 8th inst. the serious 
position of affairs in Korea, and the possibility that a spark in 
that quarter might again set the Far East in a blaze, we little 
thought that events were then actually occurring at Seoul 
proving the accuracy of our reading of the signs. The Queen 
has thrown off the mask; the Ming party is for the time 
triumphant ; and all officials in favour of Japan are in danger 
of arrest. On Saturday night a meeting of ministers was 
hurriedly convoked at the royal palace, all the ministers but 
Prince Pak and Jo Kohan being present. There it was deter- 

Q 2 
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mined that Prince Pak Bhould be relieved of office, and hlsa 
arrest was also ordered on a charge of treaeoit. Prince Pa^l 
however, appears to have got wind of the combination a 
him, and immediately fled from the capital to Chemulpo, ■wideb 
he reached on Sunday evenmg, taking refuge in a Japanen 
house there. It was expected that he would leave Chamulpo tot 
Jaimn the same night. It is ciiarged against Prince Pak T)y tl 
Ming party that evidence has come to light showing that lie>3 
was moditating a coup cTetaf witii the object of aeizing the rani 1 
of power, but as he was a minister, and already poseecaed almost I 
supreme influence, the accusation is not likely tn prove founded f 



Such was the interesting charge entrusted to me J 
at Yokohama. He soon made himself at home on I 
board, entered freely into the games, and though hel 
associated chiefly with the Japanese merchants,! 
whose language he seemed to know perfectly, hea 
made a few friends among my own countrjTnen,.! 
notwithstanding his very broken English. He is I 
young (about thirty-eight), and may yet be the chief ■ 
force in Korean politics. Shortly after my returoj 
home I received from him a letter, dated from the* 
Korean Legation at Washington, in the course ( 
which he said : — 



"I hope I may be in Ihe near future able to visit Gre 
Britain and the continental countries. If 1 should go, I w 
certainly inform you of roy departure from New York befon 
hand. Recently another revolt has occurred in Korea, and 9 
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looks as though the Gbvemment has been changed since the last 
week or so. The reports are yet meagre, and I cannot form any 
definite opinion as to the future outlook for Korea. May Ood 
bless them and give them peace. I hope you will remember 
Korea and her poor suffering people in your prayers, and tell 
your Christian friends to take an interest in her. My hope and 
prayers are that some day Korea may worship the name of 
Jesus as her Lord and Saviour. 

" I am trying hard to learn English, yet I am sorry to say 
that I have not made much progress so far. I am living in 
Washington at present." 

Another "personage" among the passengers was 
Count Henry de la Vaulx, of Normandy, who 
was making the " grand tour," and whose forte was 
French colonisation. He had been going the round 
of the French colonies and protectorates of Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, and Tonkin. He was always ready 
to be drawn out on his favourite topic, and I had 
more than one discussion with him on the subject of 
the Frenchman versus the Englishman as a coloniser, 
but the Count knew no English and my French was 
not of the best. like his countrymen generally, he 
felt sore on the subject of Egypt, and every argu- 
ment in favour of the English view only met with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

Another interesting saloon passenger was a 
Japanese army surgeon, who was proceeding to 
qualify in London. He spoke English very well, 
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told us all about the war, and " how we took Port 
Arthur." 

Thus was the tedium of my secoud ttana-Pacifie 
voyage beguiled. Everything favoured a pleasant 
passage — a few interesting fellow-passengers (not 
always to be met with on an ocean voyage), a ship of 
nnsurpassed comfort, and, above all, most propitious 
weather and an unruffled sea. The only circom- 
stance that detracted from the entire enjoyment of 
the passage, was that, as we approached our desti- 
nation, we found ourselves enveloped by the smoke 
of a burning forest, which is so apt to impede the 
navigation in the Gulf of Geoi^ia, and which hangs 
about in that region for days after the fire has burnt 
itself out. Our arrival was delayed by it about 
twenty-four hours, and the rumour reached Vancouver 
that we had gone on the rocks. No risk, however, 
was run — the impress too cautiously felt her way to 
come to grief, till a breeze suddenly arose and in a 
few moments cleared off the smoke, aud Mount 
Baker in all his magnificence stood forth to our view. 
We were welcomed by practically the whole town of 
Vancouver, which takes a special pride in its great 
White Liners. There I took my leave of my precious 
royal charge, who was to proceed to Washington by 
way of San Francisco, and, transferring him to other 
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hands, took the first train for Montreal, and the first 
boat thence home — thoroughly " done up," of course, 
but full of pleasant memories, never to pass away, 
of the journey, and especially of the far-distant, 
delightful, fascinating, and picturesque land through 
which I had wandered. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 

ShintS — BuddhiBm — ChriHtianity. 

As the subject of the religions of Japan was one in 
which I was specially interested during my tour, 
and aa it is one that I have been much questioned 
about since my return, I propose to treat briefly of 
each of them in this chapter, concluding with a few 
facts with regard to Christianity in that country. 

There are two heathen reUgions in Japan, Shinto 
and Buddhism. Shinto is a Chinese word, meaning 
the "Way of the Gods," the Japanese term being 
Kami no mielii. It ia the indigenous creed of the 
country, and is a compound of nature-worship and 
ancestor-worship. It has countless deities (the 
Japanese say "eight millions," that is, an infinite 
number), the chief being Ama-terimi, the goddess of 
the sun, from whom is descended the Mikado. There 
are gods and goddesses of the wind, the ocean, fire, 
thunder and lightning, aa well as of mountains. 
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rivers, etc. New names are constantly being added 
to the pantheon, heroes and great men being deified 
without number. 

The Shinto priests do not differ in appearance 
from laymen, but wear a long robe when present- 
ing the daily sacrifices. Some temples have their 
priestesses, young girls whose duties consist in 
performing certain pantomimic dances. Neither 
they nor the priests are under vows. They marry 
and are given in marriage. There is no congrega- 
tional worship, properly so called, but the services 
consist in the presentation of offerings of rice, fish, 
fruits, and so on, and in the recital of certain 
formulas which are a mixture of prayer and praise, 
but which are quite unintelligible to the people. 
Shinto demands little more of its devotees than a 
visit to the local temple on the occasion of its annual 
festival. It has no ethical or doctrinal code. It 
recognises life beyond the grave, but knows no hell 
or purgatory. It has no teachings concerning a 
future state. " Thou shalt honour the gods," " Thou 
shalt obey the Mikado," are practically the only 
commandments of Shinto. 

To one who inquired of a Shintoist why his creed 
had no moral code, the reply was, " In China they 
truly did invent a moral system, for those wicked 
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men needed it; in Japan we oatnrally Ibllow tbe 
m7 (tf die gods." 

Thnm^umt the Middle Ages there was a form of ' 
Shinto kncmn aa Bydbn Shintd, being the original 
creed comiptol by contact with BnddhisnL Fcr a 
thoosand yeaia most of the Shinto temples were 
serred by Bnddhlst priests, and their architecture 
aSected by Bnddhlst (or Indian) ptindples, Ttie 
Di^inal pnre and simple style gave way to an 
elaborate and ornate one. The pagoda, a Bnddhist 
feature, became part of Shintd shrines:. At the 
rcTolntion of 1868, which restored the Mikado to his 
ancestral position as the real as well as the nominal 
tdIct of the Empire, Shintd was pmged of it* 
Boddhistac accretions, and le-estahliabed m Aa 
national idigton. Boddhist priests mn qected 
&om the Shintd shrines, and pagodas, belfiies, and 
snch other features as did not belong to the on^nal 
Sunld architectme were removed. Many of Ute 
temples were thns despoiled of mnch of Uimr bean^. 

The great chazacteristic of pore Shintd azdiiteetaiB 
is its simplicity. The temples consist of bazc^ on- 
painted, wooden rooms, covered with a thatch of 
chamaecyparia bart. There ii no altar, idol, or 
ornament. The great symbol of the temple is tbe 
peculiar gateway called tarii, which is placed at t] 
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learned in them. They are called the Kojikl and the 
Nihongi. The former is the compilation of a woman, 
said to have been a peaaant, and was published in 712 
B.C. The NihoTigi was mainly the work of one Toneri 
Shinno, and was completed in A.D. 720. These sacred 
books contain, besides reUgious teaching and moral 
precepts, much of the early history of Japan. The 
Kojiki teaches that, before the world came into being 
there existed a God called " The Lord of the Centre 
of Heaven." After him two other deities appeared, 
" Lofty Producer " and " Divine Producer," who 
weiB joint creators of the earth and all that lived 
upon it. 

Christianity was first introduced into Japan in the 
year 1549 by St. Jrancis Xavier. The story of his 
Mission is one of the most profoundly interesting 
passages in Japanese history. He was carrying on a 
prop^anda in India when he met a Japanese fugitive 
named Anjiro, a native of Satsuma, who had learnt 
Portuguese and had become a Christian convert. 
Anjiro, in answer to Xavier's inquiry as to whether 
his countrymen would accept Christianity, declared 
(according to one of the miasionary'a letters) that 
" his people would not immediately assent to what 
might be said to them, but they would investigate 
what I might affirm respecting religion by multitudes 
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descendants of the Shinto goddess of the sun. In 
the ninth century it made rapid progress under the 
teaching of Kobo Daishi, its greatest saint and 
apoatle, who had spent some time in China studying 
its tenets. He is credited with the invention of the 
Hiragaiia syllabary, and has thus been the chief 
means of disseminatiog the Buddhist scriptures 
throughout Japan. He taught that the native 
Shinto deities were avatars, or incarnations, of 
Buddhist deities, and thus made it possible for those 
Shintoists who became converts to the imported 
i^eligion to preserve to some extent their ancient 
faith. 

Japanese Buddhism is split up iuto various sects 
and 3ub-3ects, of which the chief are the Tendai and 
the Shingon (which axe of Chiuese origin), the JMo, 
Nichiren, and Skin. They hold widely different 
views upon the doctrine of Nirvana, some believing 
in the utter annilulation of the soul, others in its 
separate existence, but as part of the divine. But, 
according to Sir E. Satow, the points in dispute 
between them are highly metaphysical, the principles 
of one sect being considered incomprehensible except , 
to such as have attained to Buddhahood. 

The Shin sect has been called the Proteatantiam of I 
Japan, because its priests are permitted to marry, and J 
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priesthood were set up in the largo towns. Towards 
the end of the Jesuit period, it is computed that the 
Christian converts numbered about aix hundred 
thousand. 

The death of Kobimaga was the tmrdng-poiut 
in the history of the mission. Hia great generals, 
Hideyoshi and leyasu, were hostile to the new 
religion. In 1587 a great persecution broke out 
against the Christians, which lasted three years, and 
during which over twenty thousand were put to 
death. The Jesuits continued to send fresh mission- 
aries into the country, in defiance of the rulers, who 
declared that, " should the very God of the Christians 
come, they would behead him." About that time 
was instituted the festival of the " Trampling of the 
Cross." I have already referred to the custom of 
trampling upon a cross, and other emblems of the 
Passion, by way of abjuring the proscribed religion. 
It is not many years since that festival was abolished. 
The last persecution of the Christians ended in the 
tragic incident of Shimabara, near Nagasaki. There, 
in the castle, the ruins of which still remain, the 
faithful had assembled from every quarter of the 
Empire for the purpose of a last and desperate stand 
against their persecutors. Being overpowered, they 
were all mercilessly massacred, multitudes of both 
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shrineB, They indulge in " vain repetitions," but a 
distinct petition there is none. Educated Japanese 
pride themselves upon their superiority to supersti- 
tion, and recognise no god above the Mikado. Bat 
even he is not a god in the Christian sense, thoi^h 
he is known as Ten Shi Sama, or the Son of Heaven, 
and his palace is called Miya, or Temple. He, in hia 
turn, has no object of worship except hia anceatiy. 
In that respect he differs from the Emperor of China, 
who worships Shang Ti, the Lord of Heaven. 

The same may be said of Buddhism — the cnlt of 
the middle and lower class — as of Shinto — ^it has no 
god in the Christian sense. Buddha is not a God, 
and Buddhism is not a religion, as we understand it, 

"Ja[)aneHe esalt politeness nnd reverence above all things, 
and it seerus but natural to a people in the habit of hitting thdr 
heads twice or thrice upon the straw mats every time a yisitor 
of their own rank comes to call upon them, to contioue to 
reverence their friends, relatives, parenta, and rulers after their 
departure into the great unknown beyond ; this looks to us like 
worshi]', but it is often nothing more than poHt-niort«m polite- 
ness. Japanese near the Treaty Porte, out of consideration for 
their foreign friends, may concede the existence of the foreign 
god, \at in the back country the ideas fade away, and they 
worship 'they know not what'; but they certainly do not 
worsliip in our religions sense, for they have no god." * 

"Tiio fact remains," writes Miss Bird, "that thirty-four 
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indulged in political intrigues, and invoked the aid 
of the secular power. From the massacre of Pappen- 
bei^ rock, which all but extinguished the flame of 
Christianity in the land for well-nigh two centuries 
and a half, there was to be aeeu in every village, on 
every bridge, and on every sign-board, the terrible 
edict: "As long aa the sun shall warm the earth, 
let no ChristiaD be so bold as to come to Japan ; 
and let all know that the King of Spain himself, 
or the Christian's God, or the great God of all, if be 
violate this command, shall pay for it with his 
head." " 

It was in 1859 that the Gospel was again brought 
to the Japanese. The first missionaries were Ameri- 



* In his'Japsm MissiaiiB ' Mr. Eugece Stock Iisb the following 
conunent upon the above proclamation : — 

" WLo b ' the Christian'e God,' bo curioualy diBtinguished in 
these shocking words from the ' great God of all ' ? One of the 
letters carried to Pope Gregory XIII. by the four Japanese 
nobles was thua addressed : ' A celui qui duit @tre adore, et qui 
tient la place du Roi du Ciel, le grand et TrSa-Saint Pape ' ; and 
another began thua : ' J'adore le Tria-Saint Pape, qui tient la 
place de Dieu sur la terre.' 

" We can honour the zeal and self-denial of tha Jesuit 
missionaries. We can believe that among their converta there 
were some who, in much ignorance, did trust their bouIb to the 
Saviour. But the leeponsihility for the hlacphemouB proclama- 
tion, which for two ccnturieB and more shut out Christianity 
from Japan, must lie at the door of liome." 
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heart, but, notwithstanding its length, it is not want- ' 



" Mfislii • says, ' Benevolence m the heart of rniin ; righteous- 
nosB IB tte path, of man. How lamentable a thing ia it to leave 
the path and go astray, to cast away the heart and not know 
where to seek for it I ' 

" The test is taken from the first chapter of KOBhi (the com- 
mentator) f on MBbIu, 

" Now this quality, which we call benevolence, has bem 
the subject of commentaries by nutoy teachora ; but as these 
comnientaries have been difficult of comprehension, they are too 
hard to enter the ears of women and children. It is of this 
benevolence that, ueing examples and illuetrationB, I propoea to 

"A long time ago there lived at KyQto a great ph3^ician 
called Imaoji — I forget bis other name: he was a very iamoiiB 
luan. Once upon a time, a ma.Ti from a place called Kurama- 
guchi advertised for Bale a medicine which he had compounded 
against the cholera, and got Irasfiji to write a puff for him, 
Imaoji, instead ofcaUing the medicine in the pulT a specific 
against the cholera, mixepelt tbo word cholera so as to make it 
simpler. When the man who had employed him went and 
taxed him with tliie, and asked him why he bad done so, he 
answered with a smile — 

" ' As Kuramaguchi is an approach to the capital from tho 
country, the paBBore-liy are but poor peasants and woodmen 
from the bills: if I had written "cholera" at length, they 
would have been puzzled by it ; so I write it in a simple way, 
that should pass current with every one. Truth itself loses its. fl 
value if i>eople don't understand it. What does it signify how 1 1 



* The Chinese phUosopbei 
MenciuE. 
t Confucius 



MSng Tse, called by EuropeanB ■ 
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consisting of the American and Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches and the Dutch Eeformed. Nearly every 
form of American Nonconformity is represented, and 
there has recently been an invasion by the Salvation 
Army. 
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it will not do inateail of n pillow ; eo you see that a. reading- 
desk also hBiB its special functionB, for wliicb you must use it. 
So, if you look at your parents in the light of your parents, and 
treat them with filial piety, that is the special duty of children ; 
that is true benevolence; that is the heart of man. Now 
although you may think that, when I apeak in this way, I am 
speaking of others, and not of yourselves, believe ma that tlie 
heart of every one of you is by nature pure benevolence. I am 
just taking down your hearts as a shopman does goods from hia 
shelvea, and pointing out the good and bad qualities of each; 
but if you will not lay what I say to your own accounts, but 
]>eraiHt in thinking that it is al! anybody's business but youn, ^ 
all tny labour will be lost. 

" Listen ! You who answer your parents rudely, and c 
them to weep ; you who bring grief and trouble on your • 
raaatera ; you who cause your husbanda to fly into passi 
you who cause your wives to raoum ; you who hate your , 
younger brothers, and treat your elder brothers with contempt ; 
you who sow sorrow broadcast over the world ; — what are you ^ 
doing but blowing your noses in fans, and using reading-deakB 
&a piliows? I don't mean to say that there are any such 
persons here ; still there arc plenty of them to be found — say in 
the back streets in India for instance. Be so good as to mind < 
what I have said. 

"Consider carefully, if a man is bom with a naturRlly bad 
disposition, what a dreadful thing it isl Happily, you ai 
were bom with perfect hearts, which we would not change for a i 
thousand— no, not for t«n thousand pieces of gold : is not thu i 
Bomething to be thankfid for ? . . . 

" When a man marries a wife, he thinks how happy he will "1 
be, and how pleasant it will be keeping house on bis own ] 
account; but, before the bottom of the family kettle has bean ] 
scorched black, he will be like a man learning to swim ' 
field, with his ideas all turned topsy-turvy, and, contrary to iJI ] 
his expectations, he will find the pleasures of housekeeping to ,1 
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down to rest in peace, iwid what a precaution after all ! A 
board, four-tenths of au inch, thick, planed down front and rear 
until it is only two-tenths of an inch thick, A line precaution, 
in yery truth ! — a, precaution which may be blown down with a, 
breath. Do you suppose such a, tiling as that would frighten a, 
thief from breaking In? This is the state of the case. Here 
are men who, by the benevolence and virtue of their rulers, live 
in a delightful world, and yet, forgetting the mysterious provi- 
dence that watches over them, keep on singing their own praiseg. 
Selfish egotists ! 

" ' My property amounts to five thousand ounces of silver. I 
may sleep witb my eyes turned up, and eat and take my 
pleasure, if I live for five hundred or for seven hucdre<l yeara. 
I have five warehouses and twenty-five houses. I hold otJiar 
people's bills for fifteen ounces of Eilver.' So he danoea a fling 
foi' joyi and has no fear lest poverty should come upon him for 
fifty or a hundreil years. Minds like frc^, witli eyes in the 
middle of their backs ! Foolhardy thoughts ! A trusty castla 
of defence indeed ! How little can it be depended upon I And 
when euch men are sleeping i|uiet]y, how can they tell that they 
may not be turned into those big torches we were talking about 
just now, or that a great earthquake will not be upheaved ? 
These are the chances of this fitful world." 



I 



That the pulpit is a power in Japan would scarcely 
be maintained, but the homily from which the above ■ 
extracts have been taken ia a fair specimen, I under- . 
stand, of a Japanese sermon, and proves that the 'I 
Japanese priest knows how to preach as well as to .] 
serve at the altar. 

The Japanese have their sacred books, like the ' 
Chinese and the Hindoos, and many of them are veiy J 
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of questions, and, above all, by observing whether my] 
conduct agreed with my words. This done, the King^s 
the nobility, and adnlt population, would flock tofl 
Christ, being a nation which always follows reason a 
a guide." Fired by the prospect, Xavier set out for J 
the Land of the Eising Sun, and landed from aM 
Chinese junk at Kagoshima, in the island of Kyfish^ 
with a few companions, including Anjiro as intfl 
preter. After great privations — for it was the depth of 
winter — he arrived in about two months at the capital 
Miaco (Kyoto). By costly gifts he won the favour 
of the great warrior Nobunaga, who had brought t 
large part of the Empire under his sway, and was f 
bitter foe to Buddhism. After two years and a ha] 
of energetic proselytizing, Xavier returned to Pm 
tugal, together with a native ambassador, to mak«^ 
certain political arrangements in favour of the pai 
who had lent biin their support. 

Other Jesuit missionaries went out in is 
cession, and their efforts were crowned with marvel-J 
lous success. Not only the common people, but t 
daimyos, high officers of the State, and of the an 
and navy, became converts. Christian churchet 
studded the land, most of them being Budd] 
temples which had been sprinkled and purifiet 
Seminaiies for the training of a native Chiistju 
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sexes and all ages being hurled alive from the r 
of Pappeaberg into the sea. Prom that time, " thai 
name of Christ became an object of shame and terror J 
tlironghout Japan," According to that eminent .J 
anthority. Dr. GrifBa — 



" For centurieB the mention of tiat name would bate thQ ■ 
breath, blancb the eheek with fear, as with an earthquakel 
shock. It was the synoDym of sorcery, Beditiou, and all that W 
was hostile to the peace of society. All over the empire — in 
every city, town, village and hamlet, by the roadside, ferry, or 
mountain pass, at every entrance to the capital — stood the 
puhUc notice-boards on which, with prohibition against the 
great crimes that disturb the relatjons of society and govem-J 
ment, was one tablet, written with a deeper brand ot guilt, wi^fl 
a more hideous memory of blood, with a more awfnl terror ert 
torture, than when the like superscription was afBxed at the tap 
of a cross that stood between two thieves on a. little hill outside 
Jerusalem. Its daily and familiar sight startled ever and anon, 
the peasant to clasp hands and utter a fresh prayer, the bonze to 
add new venom to his maledictions, the magistrale to shake his 
licad, and to the mother a ready word to hush the crying of her 
fi'ctful babe. That name was Christ. So thoroughly was 
Ciiristianity, or the ' Jashi mon' (corrujit sect), aupposed t 
eradicated before the end of the seventeeath century, that jl 
e-iistence was historical, remembered only as an awfid scar o 
tho national memory." 



Such is the stirring story of the Jesuit Mission, 
which might never have come to such a tragical end,] 
and might have resulted in the entire evange 
of the Japanese people, if its priests had ng( 
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indulged in political intrigues, and invoked the aid 
of the secular power. From the massacre of Pappen- 
berg rock, which all but extinguished the flame of 
Christianity in the land for well-nigh two centuries 
and a half, there was to be seen in every village, on 
every bridge, and on every sign-board, the terrible 
edict: "As long as the sun shall warm the earth, 
let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan; 
and let all know that the King of Spain himself, 
or the Christian's God, or the great Grod of all, if he 
violate this command, shall pay for it with his 
head." * 

It was in 1859 that the Gospel was again brought 
to the Japanese. The first missionaries were Ameri- 

* In his 'Japan Missions ' Mr. Eugene Stock has the following 
comment upon the above proclamation : — 

" Who is * the Christian's God,' so curiously distinguished in 
these shocking words from the * great God of all ' ? One of the 
letters carried to Pope Gregory XIII. by the four Japanese 
nobles was thus addressed : * A celui qui doit Stre ador^, et qui 
tient la place du Koi du Ciel, le grand et Tr^s-Saint Pape ' ; and 
another began thus : * J'adore le Tr^s-Saint Pape, qui tient la 
place de Dieu sur la terre.' 

''We can honour the zeal and self-denial of the Jesuit 
missionaries. We can believe that among their converts there 
were some who, in much ignorance, did trust their souls to the 
Saviour. But the responsibility for the blasphemous proclama- 
tion, which for two centuries and more shut out Christianity 
from Japan, must lie at the door of Bome?^ 
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cans, but they were only able to work in an indirect 
■way. They had to use great tact and precaution. 
Though the blasphemous proclamation which was 
once ao universal was no longer seen, on the Kihon- 
baahi — the principal bridge of Yedo — there stood a 
notice-board, for some years after Lord Elgin's treaty 
had secured toleration for foreigners, strictly pro- 
hibiting " the evil sect called Christian." Gradually 
the authorities iuterfered leas and less with the new 
religion ; its propagation by tbe missionaries, and 
its profession by the people, came, after a wMle, 
to be tacitly tolerated, tOl, at length, under the 
new constitution of 1889, the fullest freedom 
of belief was accorded to subjects of the Japanese 
empire. 

The body of Christians now in the country is 
100,000 strong, or an average of one in 400. It is 
composed broadly of 60,000 Eoman Catholics and 
Greek Christians, and 40,000 of all the other Chris- 
tian denominations. The country is now covered 
with a network of mission stations, with the Open 
Ports aa headquarters. There has been a consolida- 
tion of the missions of the Church of England and of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America under 
the title of "Kippon Sei Kokwai" (the Church m 
Japan). There is also the "Nippon Ichi Kyokwai," 
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consisting of the American and Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches and the Dutch Eeformed. Nearly every 
form of American Nonconformity is represented, and 
there has recently been an invasion by the Salvation 
Army. 
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48 
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Benten, 55 
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the, 135 
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Court, Imperial, 97 
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99 
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Kure, 212 
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Kwammu, Emperor, 150 
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schools, 75 
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Li Hung Chang, 4, 5, 182 
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Murray's Handbook, 72, 80, 

88, 123, 143, 144, 175 
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Nagasaki, 40, 173 
Nagoya, 137, 138, 221-224 
Naka-d6ri, at T6ky6, 81 
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15 
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Norman, Mr. Henry, 95, 224 
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Nunobiki, Kobe, 143, 144 
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Odawara, 65 
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Ofuna, 46 

Oguri Hangwan, 56, 57 
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219 
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the, 85 ^M 
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Preaching, on the PadGo, 25; ^^H 


Owari, province of, 140 


at NikkS, 119; at Kabe. ^H 




^H 


Paoific, the, 4, 9, 10, 13, 14, 


Priests, 233, 239, 244 ^H 


16-19, 22 




Pagodas, 28, 165, 234 


^H 


Pak, Tong Ho, Prince oF Korea, 


Promnlgation of the Ccmsttta- ^^H 


225-229 


135 ^H 


Palace, Imperial, at TSkyS, 


Proverbs, Japanese, 124, 239 ^H 


89, 90 ; at KyCto, 151 


Pullman passengers, 4 ^^M 


Paper aod priutiog works at 


Punctuality, Japanese want o4 ^^| 


T6kj3, 147 


194 ^M 


Papooees, 7 


Punkahs, 141-143 ^H 


Pappenberg, Rock of. 248, 249 


^H 


Park, Vancouver, 11; Shiba 


" QoEEN City of the West," 20 ^| 


and Uyeno, TSkyS, 82, 83 


Queen's English, 33. 89 ^1 


Parikia steamship, 20 


^H 


Passport, 40, 41, 42, 61, 116, 


Eailwatb, Canadian Pacific, ^M 


199 


2 ; Japanese, 37, 38, 78, 79, ^1 


Perry, Commodore, 75 


116, 117, 137, 169, 18^ ^M 


PhUippine lelands, 17, 69 


195, 196, 200 ^M 
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Beading-room at Yokohama, 

36 
Ked Bridge of Nikk6, 120 
Beed, Sir E. J., 239 
Belies, Christian, 84-86; of 

the Forty-seven BSnins, 104, 

107, 108 
Beligious exercises, 110; ascent 

of Nantai-zan, 126 
Bevolution of 1868, 47, 50, 66, 

150, 234 
Bin ; see " Currency." 
Bivers of Japan, 120, 139; 

Yodogawa, 148; 161, 168; 

Otagawa, 184 
Boads of Japan, 71, 125, 133, 

160, 185 
Bockies, scenery in the, 6 ; 

distance from Winnipeg, 7 ; 

crossing the, 8, 9 
Bokko-san Pass, 156 
"Bome of the Far East," 

151 
Boshana, image of, at Nara, 

164 
Bussian cathedral, 116 
Ryohu Skints, 49, 234 
Byori-ya (restaurant), 202 

Sak]^, 203 

Salvation Army, 251 

Saanisen, 205 

Sampan, 28, 134, 148; Will 

Adams' description of, 186, 

187 ; 201, 210, 212 



Samurai, among the {coolies, 
31, 105, 107, 111, 114, 183, 
184,189 

Sanjiusangendo, temple of, 
Ky6to, 151 

San-kei, " three chief sights " 
of Japan, 187 

Sannomiya, 140 

Sanuki, province of Shikoku, 
192 

Sanyd railway, 169, 172, 173, 
181, 182, 218, 219 

Saris, Captain, description of 
Osaka castle, 146 

Satow, Sir E., 235 

Scandinavian land-hunters, 3 

Scenery, along the « C. P. B.," 
6 ; at Miyanoshita, 73 ; near 
Ashinoyu, 74; at Nikk6, 
118, 126 ; at Arima, 157 ; 
along the valley of the 
Mukogawa, 160 ; in the In- 
land Sea, 169, 173 

Schools, 75, 97, 161; school- 
children, 62, 63, 138, 161, 
162, 186 

Scidmore, Miss, her ' Westward 
to the Far East,' 17, 205, 
206 

Seamen's Mission, at Yoko- 
hama, 36 ; at Kobe, 142 

'Seas and Lands,' Sir Edwin 
Arnold's, 191 

Sects, Buddhist, 236, 237 

Seismic ^%i^e, 1^1 (note) 
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Seismological Society, 60 
Seiyd-ken, Tdkyd, 80, 87 
Selkirks, the, 6, 9 
8en ; see " Currency." 
Sengakuji, 103-109 
Seojd-ga-bara, Moor of the 

Battlefield, 127 
Senkoji, temple of, 181 
Sen-yngi, burial-place of the 

Mikados, 151 
SermoD, Japanese, 240-244 
Seven Grods of Luck, 144 
Shanghai, contrasted with 

Kobe, 154 
Sheep at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, T6ky6, 86 
Sbiba Park, 82 ; temples pboto- 

graphed by Mrs. Bishop, 94 ; 

169 
Shikoku, island of, meaning of 

the name, 192; climate, 

193; passage to, 196-198; 

port of Mitsu-ga-hama, 199 ; 

Matsuyama, 200-208; Dogo, 

209 
Shimabara, castle of, 247 
Shimbashi, 79, 81 
Shimonoseki, 172, 182 
Shinagawa, 78 
Shinomiya, 142, 220 
Shinran Sh6nin, 237 
ShintS, 49, 50, 232-235, 237- 

239 
Shirai Gompachi, story of, 109- 

115 



Shizuoka, 137 

Shddd Shdnin, legend of, 120 

Shdguns, 26, 47; mortuary 

temples of, 82, 87; court 

trappings o^ 86; castle of, 

89 ; 127 
Shovel-board on the Pacific, 22 
Shusha Daio, 120 
Shutters, 68-70, 112, 177, 207 
Singing, 186 
Smoking, 63, 64, 176 
Snowsheds, 9 
Somen -ga-taki, cascade, at 

Nikkd, 122 
South Sea Islands, 12 
Springs, mineral, 71 ; Ashinoyu, 

74; Yumoto, 127, 131; 

Arima, 155, 157; D6go 

(lyo), 209 
Squaws, 7 

St. Andrew's Mission, 91-93 
Straits of G-eorgia, 19 
Straw sandals, 124 
Students, Japanese, 4, 46, 100, 

101, 137, 138 
Sugimoto-ya at Arima, 157 
Suicide at the call of honour ; 

see " Hara-kiri,^ 
Suma, 169, 170 
Sumiyoshi, 156 
Sunday on the Pacific, 24, 25 
Superstition at Nikk6, 123 
Su-zaki, Cape, 27 
Swallows* nests, 160 
Swann, Rev. Sidney, 141 
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■ Taiu ckn, 170 


cnseiou, 91-93; Impeiiil 


■ O^kuunti, 160 


Univasity, 100-102; FortT- 


■ 'TalaorJsput.'Ml^fbrd'i.lOl 


sevea Ranins, 103-109 


L l^on Japaaesenilc^i,39; 


T8ky3, GaU of, 27, 74 


^^^MHDonej," 12£^ 178 


Toko^wa dynaay, 82, 201 


^^■bB, 51. 56, », 72. 77, 


Tonneri ShinnA, 215 


^^^■n^ 1^187. 20% 214 


ToBOwws, te-71, 76 


^■■Phne cichagB, 80 


TonqTiin, Gnlf of, oourae of 


V T(»ipIe^ofH>d)iiDu.4»; of 


typhoon, 17 


■ Kwuuio<^^;itShib>ai)d 


Jfarii, «Krd'8 reat," 167. 188. 


■ UjaKv82,87;(ifKMUiK>D 


231,235 


■ at AMbm, 8T-89; Senga- 




■ kdji, 106; M NikU, 181. 


-T«mi4higl)oardii,'85.24T 


■ 122; mt Kytto, 151, 152; 


"Tra^ Pbrii;- 40, 98, 140 




'nirtnm, Oman, 181 


■ Nail, IM, 165; at Aladd, 


Twkiji, diunct of T6kyS, 79, 


■ 170; at Onomiefai, 181; in 


80 


■ Hi7^im>.lS7.188 


Taonimi.78 


■ Terate Himi^ 56. 57 


Taaadt, 139, 174, 175, 182 


■ Thn»BortbeKik«i(v86 




^ ainMaUe on tbe -d P. E," 


in, 40 




Typhooo, 17, 18, 60, 198,1*9, 


^^^bMe-a^nS 


216,217 


^^■B BiOwqr. 43, 46. SS. 




^HHa^ w-ua, 151, ui. 


Ueooc, " nigblii^ile <4 


V ''* 


J.pM,-128 


■ IVM^MMmTVtitnyoC 


U^na, port of Hiniddma, 163, 


■ 79immmipiritmkm,ni 


188,196,213 




" Umoo Ctarch," Kobe, 1*1- 


■ 80; «— Md JbbJfci, 


143 


■ n;M4|P^tti|»UfiB- 


Uniren^, at Tayfl, 100-102 


■ 87; iMMiv »; n-w. 


Ubo. pratincc o^ 140 




Uuaaomjya, 188 


■ mfimr,ddraM>^t»,Wi 


Dyeno, park, 83-67 ; statiio. 


^m^KimmABiAMtM, 


IW , 
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Vancouvkb, 2, 6, 10-13, 15 ; 

inlet of, 19 ; rivalry with 

Victoria, 20 ; 230 
Vaulx, Count Henry de la, 229 
" Venice of Japan," 144 
Venus, a Japanese, 99 
Victoria, B.C., 19, 20, 226 
Volcanic rocks, 160 
Volcano, the next, 61 

Waitino-maids, 67, 68, 111, 

208 
Wakamiya, temple of, 164 
War, return of the troops from 

the, 43, 62, 77, 138, 139, 

182, 186 ; Japanese conduct 

of the, 195 
Warren, Archdeacon, 165 

, Rev. C. P., 166, 167 

" Water-cure " for sin, 110 
Wayo-tei, Matsuyama, 202- 

209 
Webb, Eev. A. E., 93 
Welsh place-names, 8 
Western Mail, 1 
* Westward to the Far East,' 

Miss Scidmore's, 17, 205, 

206 
Will Adams, 44, 45, 186, 

187 
Wing, Mr. Yung, 4, 5 
Winnipeg, 5-7 



Wyckliffe Mission, Canadian, 
222 

Xavieb, St. Francis, 245, 
246 

Yaami's, Ky6to, 153 

Yama, Regent of the Dead, 
169 

Yamashina, Prince, at Ky6to 
Exhibition, 148 

Yankee characteristics, 4 

Yedo, 49, 79 ; story of, 80 

Yellow Sea, course of typhoon, 
17 

Yen ; see " Currency." 

Yodogawa, River, 148* 

Yokohama, arrival at, 29; 
native quarter, 33; settle- 
ment, 34; foreign popidation 
and clubs, 35; churches, 36; 
distance from T6ky6, 40; 
from Kobe, 137 ; return to, 
224 ; embarkation, 225 

Yoritomo, Sh6gun, 47 

Yosliiwara, the, 113-115 

Yumoto (Hakone), 64, 65, 75, 
76 ; (Nikk6), 127-134 

Yunomine, 57 

Zoological Gardens, T6ky6, 
86 
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